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THE LIFE OF KING EDWARD VII. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE COMING OF PRINCESS ALEXANDRA. 

Princess Alexandra Caroline Maria Charlotte Louisa Julia was the 

second child and eldest daughter of Prince and Princess Christian of Schleswig- 

Holstein, subsequently King and Queen of Denmark, and was born at the 

Yellow Palace, Copenhagen, on December i, 1844. This "palace" is described 

by those who know it as little more than a substantial and commodious town 

house. The room in which the Queen-Consort of England was born has a 

" very unlovely view of the courtyard, and the chimneys and smoke-begrimed 

walls of the neighbouring houses." In this unpretentious home the Princess 

spent the greater part of her life until her marriage. In those early days, before 

the certainty of a throne had been acquired, the pecuniary resources of her 

parents were far from adequate to the keeping of royal state. But, although 

economy was for a time a necessary condition of their lives and the lives of 

their children, there is no truth whatever in the many stories that have been 

told of grinding poverty and of the necessity of earning money in ways not 

usual for Princes. The longing for picturesque detail which is inherent in 

human nature is probably chiefly responsible for these airy inventions. It has 

even been said that Prince Christian gave drawing lessons to wealthy families 

in Frankfort, — a story, the grotesqueness of which can be fully realised when 

we remember the relations, at that time, of that part of Germany to the Danish 

monarchy. The accomplishments of both father and mother did, however, come 
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2 KING EDWARD VII. 

in useful for the education of their own children. The father had read and 
studied extensively, while the mother was a clever artist, an accomplished mu- 
sician, and a linguist of considerable attainments. Princess Alexandra inherited 
her mother's love of music, and was found an apt pupil when the time came to 
teach her to make her own dresses. The young ladies of the house were also 
encouraged to perform those hght domestic tasks which never derogated from 
the chaxm of any woman. 

When the Princess was eight years old some improvement took place in her 
father's fortunes. As we have seen, it was in 1852 that Prince Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein was recognised by Treaty as heir to the Danish Throne, and 
some increase of income followed, though even then his pecuniary position was 
not brilliant. But he was decidedly popular in the land which had adopted 
him, and the nation purchased the now famous Chateau of Bernstorff, a pleasant 
residence a few miles from Copenhagen, and presented it to the new Crown 
Prince. Thenceforward a change of abode was possible, and while the winters 
continued to be spent in Copenhagen the summers were passed principally at 
Bernstorff, which has since been the scene of so many happy family gatherings 
beneath the hospitable roof-tree of " the father-in-law of Europe." At this 
country house, no bigger than the seat of many a small squire, the 
delighted children romped and roamed to their hearts' content, for, small as 
the house itself is., it is surrounded by a beautiful park and woods. The three 
girls — the present Queen of England, the Empress Dowager of Russia, and the 
Duchess of Cumberland — were allowed to visit the cottagers in the neighbour- 
hood, and especially those who were ill, and the arrival of the beautiful, high- 
spirited young Princess was always hailed with pleasure by the simple peasants. 

From the first, indeed, the Princess Alexandra promised to be a beautiful 
woman, and as she grew into her teens the promise was amply fulfilled. Her grace 
and charm were especially noticed when, at about sixteen, she was confirmed. 
The ceremony took place in the Chapel Royal of Christiansborg Castle, at 
Copenhagen, under circumstances of considerable state. " The Chancel," we are 
told, '' was occupied by the chief dignitaries of the Church, while to the right 
sat the King, Frederick VII., upon an improvised throne, having the parents of 
the Princess seated on either side of him. On the opposite side of the chancel sat 
the Queen Dowager upon her chair of State. The Princess Alexandra and her 
brother, the Crown Prince, who was confirmed at the same time, sat together in 
front of the chanceL The remainder of the building was crowded with spec- 
tators. The chief talk in Copenhagen for days afterwards was the rare and 
exquisite loveliness of the Princess Alexandra as she appeared in her white 
Confirmation dress. Photographs of her began to be exhibited in the shop 
windows, pictures of her were published in the illustrated papers, and there 
was much gossip regarding her marriage prospects." 

There is a popular impression that young and beautiful Princesses are accus- 
tomed from childhood to the splendour of Courts. However that may be in 
some cases the reality was very different with Princess Alexandra. Apart from 
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the fact that her father's means did not permit of the constant purchase of 
costly dresses and of the many other expenses attendant upon frequent attend- 
ances at Court, there was at this time in Denmark no Court to go to. King 
Frederick VII., who had all his life been much too susceptible to feminine 
charms, had at last put the finishing touch to his indiscretions by espousing 




THE LATE QUEEN OF DENMARK IN HER BODDOIR, WITH QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
AND THE DUCHESS OF CUMBERLAND. 



a Copenhagen milliner, whom he had created a Countess. The ladies who 
had previously frequented the Court thenceforward went there no more, and 
it was obvious that the Crown Prince's daughters could not attend either. The 
situation was difficult and complicated, yet the heir to the throne and his wife 
maintained so "correct" an attitude that neither the King nor the Countess 
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Banner took offence. Despite his behaviour in a matter upon which northern 
nations are usually exceptionally censorious, the King was extremely popular 
as, oddly enough, monarchs who succumb to little temptations of that kmd 
almost invariably are. Thus— since Frederick VII. survived until some months 
after her marriage — Princess Alexandra's acquaintance with Court life, as a girl, 
was confined to the few visits she had paid to minor German capitals. One 
necessary equipment for her position was a knowledge of languages, and by the 
time she was formally betrothed to the Prince of Wales she had a very fair 
acquaintance with Enghsh, in which she had been instructed by the Rev. Mr. 
Ellis, the British chaplain at Copenhagen. 

The pleasure expressed in England at the betrothal of the Prince of Wales 

to a lady who to high principle 
and brilliant accomplishments 
added the chaxm of splendid 
beauty of a peculiarly graceful 
and winning type, was naturally 
felt to at least an equal extent 
in Denmark, which was in- 
tensely delighted at the prospect 
of One of its daughters some day 
sharing the British Crown. The 
Dagbladet, the principal paper 
of Copenhagen, wrote when the 
engagement was announced : — 
" Our readers have already 
learned that His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales has 
formally demanded the hand of 
Princess Alexandra. Thus the 
first step has been taken towards 
the celebration of a union, 
the rumour of which has 
been received with unmixed 
pleasure both in England and here. We believe that no information 
of a Royal alliance has ever been received with greater satisfaction 
and never have more good wishes accompanied a Princess than are 
now offered to Princess Alexandra, and never has any Danish Princess been 
more worthy of the happiness which we feel sure awaits her. She will not 
disappoint the expectations which the English have formed of her." Meanwhile 
the husband-elect was expressing his feelings with engaging candour. " I beg," 
he wrote to the Earl of Caithness, " to return my most sincere thanks to you 
and the Countess, and I assure you I now know what it is to be happy. If 
I can make the future life and home of the Princess a happy one, I shall be 
content. I feel doubly happy in the thought that my approaching marriage is 
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THE QUEEN'S ANNOUNCEMENT TO PARLIAMENT. 



one which has the approval of the nation, and I only trust that I may not 
disappoint the expectations which have been formed of me." 

On the 1st of January, 1863, the Prince of Wales opened his eyes upon what 
was destined to be, perhaps, the busiest, as it was certainly one of the most 
momentous years of his life as Heir-apparent. The date of his marriage had not 
yet been announced, but it was known that it must take place within a few 
weeks, and popular expectation grew more eager as the days passed. The 
bridegroom was, we may be sure, occupied almost exclusively with preparations 
for the great occasion, and during the first month of the new year he made no 
public appearances. On the 5th of February, however, Parliament met, and on 
the same day the Court Circular announced that the wedding would be solem- 
nised in St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor, on the loth of March, and 
that the Princess Alexandra would 
arrive in England on the 7th. 

The Queen did not feel equal, 
while her bereavement was so fresh, 
to opening Parliament in person ; 
and it was, therefore, opened by 
Commission. The Speech from the 
Throne, which was delivered by the 
Lord Chancellor, began by a refer- 
ence to the subject which was upper- 
most in the public mind. Here are 
the opening sentences of the Speech, 
" in Her Majesty's own words " : — 

" Her Majesty commands us to in- 
form you that, since you were last 
assembled, she has declared her con- 
sent to a marriage between His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
and Her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Alexandra, daughter of Prince 

Christian of Denmark ; and Her Majesty has concluded, thereupon, a treaty 
with the King of Denmark, which will be laid before you. 

" The constant proof which Her Majesty has received of your attachment to 
her person and family, persuade her that you will participate in her sentiments 
on an event so interesting to Her Majesty, and which, with the blessing of God, 
will, she trusts, prove so conducive to the happiness of her family, and to the 
welfare of her people. 

"Her Majesty doubts not that you will enable her to make provision for 
such an establishment as you may think suitable to the rank and dignity of 
the Heir Apparent to the Crown of these realms." 

When the Speech had been read the House of Lords adjourned for two hours. 
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and then came a ceremony which had been purposely arranged for this aus- 
picious day — the Prince of Wales took the oath and his seat as a Peer of 
Parliament. There was, naturally, a brilliant assembly of noble lords and theu: 
ladies to witness a sight which had not been seen for nearly three-quarters of 
a century, and had, of course, never before been enacted in that almost brand- 
new Chamber. Prayers having been read by the Bishop of Worcester, a pro- 
cession emerged from the Prince's Chamber. It was headed by Sir Augustus 
Clifford, the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, who was followed by Sir 
Charles Young in the picturesque tabard of Garter King-at-Arms. Then came 
an Equerry bearing the coronet of the Prince of Wales upon an embroidered 
crimson cushion, and immediately after him walked His Royal Highness 
himself. He was accompanied, as introducers, by the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Duke of Argyll, the Earl of Derby, Earl Granville, and Earl 
Spencer, together with Lord Willoughby D'Eresby, joint Hereditary 
Lord Great Chamberlain, and Lord Edward Howard, as the repre- 
sentative of the present Duke of Norfolk, then an "infant," as Hereditary 
Earl Marshal. The Prince wore the uniform of a General, and over 
it the scarlet robes, barred with ermine. Golden Fleece, and the Star of 
India. 

As the procession entered the House rose, and remained standing until 
the close of the brief ceremony, the Lord Chancellor, however, remaining 
seated and covered. The then occupant of this great office was Richard 
Bethell, Lord Westbury, who, two years later, resigned it under somewhat 
unhappy circumstances. The Prince of Wales bowed to the Chancellor, 
and, advancing to the Woolsack, placed his Patent of Creation and his 
Writ of Summons (which, oddly enough. Peers are not allowed to retain) in 
the hands of Lord Westbury. The Patent having been read, the Prince walked 
to the table, where the oath was administered to him by Sir J. Shaw-Lefevre, 
the Clerk of the Parliaments. The Peerage of this realm knows nothing of 
Princes — the title is, indeed, inferior to that of Duke — and His Royal Highness 
was therefore sworn as Duke of Cornwall and Rothsay, Earl of Chester, Carrick, 
and Dublin, Baron Renfrew, and Lord of the Isles. The roll having been 
signed, the procession again moved up to the Woolsack, and then passed behind 
it. When it reached the right-hand side of the Throne, the Prince took his 
seat upon his Chair of State, and remained there for a moment with his General's 
plumed hat upon his head. He then rose, and, uncovering, was again conducted 
to the Woolsack, where he shook hands with the Lord Chancellor, who raised 
his three-cornered hat. The procession then returned to the Prince's Chamber, 
in the same order in which it had entered. About an hour later the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Cambridge re-entered the House in morning dress, and 
both took their seats upon the cross-benches reserved for Royal Dukes and Peers 
of independent mind. 

The new Peer remained throughout the greater part of the debate, of so much 
personal interest to himself, which followed. Most of the speakers, of course. 
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referred to the announcement with which the Queen's Speech opened. The 
Address in answer to the Royal Speech was moved by the Earl of Dudley, who 
expressed the hope that he was about to enter upon a life of abiding domestic 
happiness. " And if," he added, " for the attainment of that happiness, the 
most careful training, received with filial obedience, of intelligence and mental 
power, whereby such training could be fully developed, can prepare a Prince 
for such a future as seems to be before His Royal Highness, and for so fair a 
Crown as awaits him, then can no one be more justly envied in every respect, 
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both public and private, than the Prince of Wales." The Address which his 
lordship moved, in referring to the approaching marriage, expressed the hope 
that it might be " conducive to the happiness of your Majesty's family and the 
welfare of your people." In seconding the motion, the Earl of Granard declared 
that " no British Prince has ever had the same advantages in beginning life as, 
under the prudent guidance of Her Majesty and her illustrious Consort, His 
Royal Highness has enjoyed. He has, after careful study, been enabled 
to read in that best of books, the world, under different aspects and in different 
climes. He has visited regions that would have been deemed inaccessible by 
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many private gentlemen in the last century, and he has had an opportunity of 
judging, by personal observation, of many of the governments and nations of the 
Old World and the New. In the one hemisphere he has wandered among the 
relics of a bygone civilisation, while in the other he has seen — ^what in all human 
probability none of us will ever see again — the great Republic of the Western 
World in its pristine entirety." 

I have purposely lengthened my quotation from Lord Granard's speech m 
order to include this last sentence, as a striking example of the futility of 
political prophecy. The noble lord no doubt expressed the general belief in 
England that the Southern States would secure their independence as the 
result of the most terrible war of modern times ; yet, fourteen months afterwards, 
the hopes of the Confederates were finally shattered by General Lee's surrender 
at Appomattox Court-house. 

Lord Derby — " the Rupert of debate " — followed with a few eloquent periods. 
" We have now," he said, " to congratulate Her Majesty and the country upon 
the approaching marriage of the heir to the Throne, of that illustrious Prince 
whom we have had the honour and the happiness of receiving within our walls 
this day ; we have to congratulate Her Majesty and him upon an event which, 
as far as human foresight can tell, promises to His Royal Highness the greatest 
amount of happiness which can be enjoyed in this life. It is not to him alone 
as heir to the Throne, however, that we tender our respectful congratulations. 
We congratulate one who has already, by the courtesy of his demeanour and the 
amiability of his manners, won the regard and affection of those who have been 
privileged to approach him ; one who, at a very early age, when placed 
in circumstances of no inconsiderable difficulty, has displayed a tact, 
a judgment, a discretion, which promise well for the results of his future 
career." 

In the Commons the Address was moved by Mr. Calthorpe, and seconded by 
Mr. Bazley. In the course of the debate Mr. Disraeli reminded the House 
that " there was a time when Royal marriages were the perplexity of politicians, 
and it was supposed that by the adroit negotiation of such transactions we might 
often control, and sometimes even change, the balance of power. Those times, 
happily, are for ever passed. But," he continued, " it would be, I am sure, a 
great error to believe that in a country like England, where, happily, the 
domestic affections are cherished and venerated, a Royal marriage might not 
conduce greatly to the power and influence of a Prince. We have seen in our 
time, and in this country, what may be the effect, in that respect, of a Royal 
alliance. His Sovereign parent offers to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales an example which, if followed, will, I am sure, endear him to the hearts 
of all Englishmen ; and I am equally confident that at this moment he will not 
forget that other parent whom, a year ago, in this House we met to mourn, who 
built up a Royal hearth on the principle of household love, and who' yet, by his 
refined and profound intelligence, elevated it above the majesty of Thrones." 
Lord Palmerston could not so readily turn courtly phrases, but took care to 
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emphasise the fact that the marriage was, " in the fullest sense of the word, a 
love-match." 

The Duchess of Teck has recorded that, the afternoon following the pro- 
ceedings in the House of Lords, the Prince of Wales called upon the Duchess 
of Cambridge and herself at St. James's Palace, and then escorted them on foot 
to Marlborough House, over which he showed them On the 7th the Marriage 
Treaty was published, in the following terms : — 

" Treaty between Her Majesty and the King of Denmark, for the Marriage 
of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales with Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Alexandra, Daughter of Prince Christian of Denmark. 
" In the Name of the Holy and Blessed Trinity. 

" Be it known unto all men by these presents, that whereas Her Majesty 
the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, on the one 
part, and His Majesty the King of Denmark, on the other part, being already 
connected by ties of friendship, have judged it proper that an alliance should be 
contracted between their Respective Royal Houses, by a marriage agreed to on 
both sides, between His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, Duke 
of Saxony, Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, etc., etc., eldest son of Her 
Majesty, the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, and Her Royal Highness the Princess Alexandra Caroline Maria Char- 
lotte Louisa Julia, eldest daughter of His Royal Highness the Prince Christian 
of Denmark. 

" The two high betrothed parties, as also His Royal Highness the Prmce 
Christian of Denmark, and her Royal Highness the Princess Louisa Wilhelmina 
Frederica Caroline Augusta Julia, His Royal Highness's Consort, having declared 
their consent to such alliance ; in order, therefore, to attain so desirable an end, 
and to treat upon, conclude, and confirm the Articles of the said Marriage, Her 
Britannic Majesty on the one part, and His Majesty the King of Denmark on 
the other, have named as their plenipotentiaries, that is to say : — 

" Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Augustus Berkeley Paget, Esquire, Her Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to His Majesty the King of Denmark ; 

"And His Majesty the King of Denmark, His Excellency Carl Christian 
Hall, His Majesty's Privy Councillor of Conferences, President of the Council 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs, Grand Cross of the Order of Dannebrog, 
decorated with the Cross of the Dannebrog, Grand Cross of the Royal Swedish 
Order of the Star of the North, of the Royal Norwegian Order of 
St. Olaf, of the Royal Sicilian Order of Constantine, of the Royal 
Spanish Order of Charles the Third, of the Persian Order of the Sun 
and Lion, of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, of the Royal Italian 
Order of St. Mauritius and St. Lazarus, and of the Tunisian Order of Nichan 
Eftikar ; 

" Who, after having communicated to each other their respective full powers 
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found in good and due form, have agreed upon and concluded the following 
Articles : — 

" Article I. 
" It is concluded and agreed that the marriage between His Royal Highness 
Albert Edward Prince of Wales, Duke of Saxony, Prince of Saxe-Cobujg and 
Gotha, etc., etc., eldest son of Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, and Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Alexandra Caroline Maria Charlotte Louisa Julia, eldest daughter of His Royal, 
Highness the Prince Christian of Denmark, shall be solemnised in person, in 
that part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, called Great 

Britain, according to the due tenour 
of the laws of England, and the rites 
and ceremonies of the Church of 
England, as soon as the same may 
conveniently be done. 

" Article II. 

" Her Britannic Majesty engages 
that His Royal Highness Albert 
Edward Prince of Wales, Duke of 
Saxony, Prince of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, etc., etc., shall secure to Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Alex- 
andra Caroline Maria Charlotte 
Louisa Julia, out of any revenues be- 
longing to His Royal Highness, or 
granted to their Royal Highnesses by 
Parliament, the annual sum of ten 
thousand pounds to be paid half- 
yearly to Her Royal Highness for her 

sole and separate use, and without any power of anticipation, during the period 

of their Royal Highnesses' marriage. 
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" Article III. 

" Her Britannic Majesty engages to recommend to Her Parliament that Her 
Majesty shall be enabled to secure to Her Royal Highness the Princess Alex- 
andra Caroline Maria Charlotte Louisa Julia, in case Her Royal Highness 
should have the misfortune to become the widow of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, the annual sum or payment of thirty thousand pounds sterling 
money of Great Britain, in lieu of dower ; the said sum being, in such case, to 
be paid by quarterly payments to her said Royal Highness or to her 
assigns. 
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" Article IV. 

"The present treaty shall be ratified by Her Majesty the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and by His Majesty the King of 
Denmark, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at Copenhagen as soon as 
possible. 

" In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, 
and have affixed thereto the seals^ of their arms. 

" Done at Copen- 
hagen, the fifteenth ^ 

day of Januaxy, m ^-^lf|j|, |||i [ ! ( jl | .f^^ ^j ] 

the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty- 
three. 

" A. B. Paget. (L.S.) 
" C. C. Hall. (L.S.)" 

By this time it had 
been made known 
that, in view of the 
Queen's sorrow, still 
little more than a 
year old, it was not 
intended to perform 
any outward mani- 
festations of rejoicing 
upon Princess Alex- 
andra's arrival. The 
announcement was 
received with pro- 
found disappoint- 
ment throughout the 
country, and especi- 
ally in London, where 
it was felt that, as 
the wedding was to 
take place at 
Windsor, the Capital would be thus deprived, not only of all participation 
in the event, but even of the opportunity of seeing the gracious young lady, of 
whose beauty and virtues all the world was talking. It was, indeed, suggested 
that, if there was to be no official reception, the marriage should take place at 
Westminster Abbey or St. Paul's. This was out of the question, as the whole 
of the ceremonial had been already arranged, and St. George's Chapel was 
about to be prepared for it. The expression of disappointment was so general 




THE DOWRY. 

Mr. Bull — *' There, Pam ! There's the trifle of money for the marriage. 

Ah ! how much better than some United States, eh ? " 

By permission of the Proprietors of " Punch." 
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and sincere that the Queen, with her intuitive perception of the right thing to 
do in given circumstances, decided that the nation should be allowed to follow 
its royal instincts and give the Princess the welcome it desired to offer her. 
It was a wise resolve, since it gave opportunity for probably the most magnifi- 
cent demonstration of loyalty and delight that had been witnessed in London 
since that memorable 29th of May, 1660, when Charles II. rode through his 
rejoicing Capital, while all the conduits flowed with wine and the steeples 
rocked with clanging joy. 

The way thus made clear, no time was lost in arranging the forms in which 
the national satisfaction should be expressed. Meetings were held all over the 
country, and all manner of schemes discussed for the worthy celebration of the 
occasion. The counties and villages, no less than the great urban centres of 
population, arranged festal observances — of which oxen roasted whole formed 
a not unusual centre-piece — which still linger in the minds of the middle-aged, 
and subscriptions were actively collected for corporate wedding presents. 
Meanwhile the Prince of Wales was adding to his other distinctions the free- 
dom of the Fishmongers' Company, to which he was entitled by inheritance, 
the necessary document being presented to him in a gold casket embellished 
with a figure of Commerce occupying an uneasy seat upon a dolphin. The 
presentation was made by Mr. Cubitt, M.P., and the Prince's speech in reply 
was neat enough and brief enough to be recorded in this place. " It is with 
the greatest pleasure,'' he said, " that I find myself called upon to return my 
sincere thanks for the complimentary and kind terms in which you have ex- 
pressed yourselves towards me on the occasion of my taking up my freedom, 
and on your enrolling my name as a citizen with those illustrious personages 
and relatives who stand recorded in your annals. It cannot be otherwise than 
a source of pride, and of a still deeper feeling — that of affection — when I look 
on these walls and see the portraits of those whose son and grandson hopes to 
form one of your distinguished body ; and to be thought worthy of occupying the 
place of that lamented parent whose loss the whole country has united in 
deploring, would be in itself an object of my highest ambition. Let me also 
tender to you my warmest acknowledgments for the manner in which you have 
offered your congratulations to me on my approaching marriage, and to the 
young Princess who hopes so soon to adopt the proud title of an Englishwoman, 
and to prove herself a comfort to the Queen in her affliction." 

The time had now come when Parliament, after its felicitations and its 
congratulatory rhetoric, had the practical side of the matter to take into con- 
sideration. This part of the business was initiated by a message from the 
Queen which was brought up in both Houses on February 17th. "Her 
Majesty," this document ran, " relies on the loyalty and affection of the House 
of Lords [or ' her faithful Commons '], and on the cordial interest which they 
have manifested in the happy event of the approaching marriage of the Prince 
of Wales to the Princess Alexandra of Denmark, that they will be ready to 
concur in such provision as may be judged necessary to enable Her Majesty to 
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settle an establishment for the Prince and Princess suitable to their rank and 
dignity." The usual Address was voted in reply assuring the Sovereign of a 
prompt and willing consideration of her request, and on the 19th the necessary 
Resolutions were proposed in the House of Commons by Lord Palmerston. 
Adverting to the provision made on similar occasions in the past, the Prime 
Minister said : — 

"If hon. gentlemen will look to the speech of Mr. Pitt, when in 1795 he 
proposed an establishment for the then Prince and Princess of Wales, they will 
see he stated that the Prince of Wales in 1745, and the Prince of Wales at an 
earlier period — in 1715 — had each of them a net income of ;£^ 100,000 a year, 
in one case in addition to the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall. . . . Now 
everybody is aware what a great change has taken place in the value of money 
since either of those remote periods, and how little a sum of the same nominal 
amount represents in the present day the command of things, which it did 
either in 1745 or 1715. Coming to a later period, in 1795, when Mr. Pitt 
proposed, and the House assented to, an establishment for the then Prince and 
Princess of Wales, the arrangement was not a simple one, because it was com- 
plicated by another for the payment of the large debts at that time due by the 
then Prince. But the total amount of allowance which was granted, including 
that portion which was set aside for the liquidation of the Prince's debts, was 
;£^ 1 3 8,000, and although for a certain number of years the appropriation of a 
large portion of the amount to the payment of debts reduced the available 
income to something, I believe, between ;£'6o,ooo and ;£"70,000, yet I appre- 
hend that, about the year 1806, the debts having been liquidated, the Prince 
of Wales entered into the receipt of the ;£' 138,000." It was not, however, the 
intention of the Government, or the desire of the Queen, that anything like 
approaching that sum should be granted. " The Prince of Wales is in the 
enjoyment of the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, and to the honour of Her 
Majesty and of the late Prince Consort be it said, that, whereas in former reigns 
it was understood, and the practice was, that during the minority of the Prince 
of Wales the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall were added to the available 
income of the Crown, in the present reign those revenues have been carefully 
and studiously set apart to accumulate for the benefit of the Prince of Wales 
till he came of age. 

" The funds thus accumulated are very considerable — part of them have 
been invested in the purchase of a landed estate in the County of Norfolk, 
which cost, I believe, about ;^220,ooo, the nominal rental being ;£'7,ooo 
a year — but it may be that there will be deductions, as hon. gentlemen will well 
understand, and there may not be more than ^^^5,000 available income. Part 
of the accumulations must be set aside for the outfit of the Prince of Wales and 
to form an establishment, and part also will be required for the purpose of 
building upon the Norfolk estate a mansion more suitable than the present one 
to the dignity and station of its new occupants. Making these deductions, 
the probable income of the Duchy of Cornwall, together with the income arising 
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from the investment I have mentioned, and from the remaining accumulations, 
may be taken in round numbers as about ;£^6o,ooo a year. We think that a sum 
of ;^ 1 00,000 a year would not be disproportionate to those expenses which 
must fall upon a person in the exalted position of the Prince of Wales, and I 
shall, therefore, have to propose to the House to grant ;£'40,ooo a year out of 
the Consolidated Fund, for the establishment of the Prince of Wales. Such 
of those whom I am now addressing, who, fortunately for them, are not 
in the single and bachelor state, well know that there are expenses which the 
Princess of Wales must incur, and which require that she should have a separate 
and sufficient income ; and by the treaty of marriage recently concluded between 
Her Majesty and the King of Denmark, the allowance undertaken to be secured 
to Her Royal Highness was ;£' 10,000 a year for her own separate use. The 
grant, therefore, which I shall to-night have to ask the Committee to assent to 
will be one of ;£'50,ooo a year — namely ;£'40,ooo for the aggregate establishment, 
and ;f 10,000 for the separate use of the Princess." Lord Palmerston added 
that the Prince was perfectly willing that an Act of Parliament should be framed 
restraining him from resuming the wasteful old system of granting leases on 
lives of the property of the Duchy of Cornwall, and concluded by proposing 
that a jointure of ;£'30,ooo a year should be provided for the Princess in the event 
of her surviving her husband. 

These proposals did not pass without some criticism. Thus one member 
questioned the accuracy of Lord Palmerston's statements about the incomes of 
former Princes of Wales, while another thought that the revenues of the Duchy 
of Cornwall could, by good management, have been made to yield the whole 
of the required ;£' 100,000 without coming upon the Consolidated Fund for a 
penny. This speaker — Mr. Augustus Smith — reminded the House that 
" ;£'i6,000 a year had been regularly paid to the Prince during his minority. 
Besides which, the nation had voted ;£'20,ooo for Marlborough House, ;£"6,ooo 
for stables attached to the house, ;^ 17,000 for the Duchy of Cornwall Office, an 
allowance even for making him a Knight of the Garter, and for the trip to 
Canada." This economical gentleman thought also that the Princess's dowry 
ought to be paid by the Duchy. Likewise he was anxious to know whether 
Sandringham was to be regarded as the private property of the Prince of Wales, 
"' or was it to be settled in such a way that it should hereafter form part of the 
public estate ? " Mr. Disraeli rebuked this " unexpected and unnecessary " dis- 
cussion, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Gladstone) pointed out that, 
although Marlborough House had cost the nation money, the payment was 
simply for value received, the country having had the use of the place, and 
having pulled it about to suit temporary purposes. The sum the House had 
akeady voted was, therefore, intended merely to replace Marlborough House 
in as good a condition as when it was taken over; while as to the ;^ 16,000 a 
year from the Consolidated Fund, that sum was paid as a composition, in heu of 
revenues of which the Prince of Wales would otherwise have been in receipt as 
Duke of Cornwall. Sir John Trelawny, who claimed to be the only man in the 
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House, with the exception of Mr. Augustus Smith, who knew much about the 
Duchy of Cornwall, expressed regret that Burke's proposal, in 1778, that the 
Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall should be sold, and the proceeds handed 
over to the Exchequer, had not been adopted. It apparently did not occur to 
the honourable member that if Burke's suggestion had been acted upon, Parlia- 
ment would have been called upon to provide the whole of the Prince of Wales's 
income. After these little vindications of the sacred right of the House of 
Commons to criticise the most obviously reasonable financial proposals, the 
necessary Resolutions were passed, and -there was an end of the matter. 

The following week the Prince held his first levee on behalf of the Queen 
at St. James's Palace. In the circumstances the occasion was naturally brilliant, 
and there were a thousand presentations, which were considered equivalent to 
presentations to Her Majesty, while some 1,700 persons attended altogether. 

The next day the Princess Alexandra set out from the home of girlhood to the 
little-known land of her adoption, and then began one of the most memorable 
of modern Royal progresses — an exciting and fatiguing journey which lasted 
ten days. On the same date — the 26th — Sir George Grey communicated to the 
Lord Mayor of London the intended route of the Royal procession. The 
suggested arrangements were far from giving satisfaction in civic circles. It 
was proposed that the Prince of Wales and the bride-elect should precede the 
Lord Mayor and the City authorities, but a deputation went to Lord Palmerston 
to represent the impropriety of what was intended — ^which, indeed, would lend 
onlookers to suppose that the City Fathers were following, instead of con- 
ducting the royal couple. The matter was eventually compromised by arranging 
that the Lord Mayor and the Corporation should lead the procession from 
London Bridge to Temple Bar, but that they were not to overstep the limits 
of their jurisdiction. Meanwhile, royal personages were arriving in London 
almost daily, and preparations of every imaginable kind were going on. Not 
the least important of these arrangements dealt with the Princess's journey 
across the north of Europe. The British representatives in Copenhagen and the 
Hanse Towns, at Hanover, Berlin, and Brussels, were instructed to pay all honour 
to the bride and the members of her family who accompanied her, and the 
conduct of the trip from Hamburg to London was entrusted to Mr. Augustus 
Paget, our Minister in the Danish capital. 

Princess Alexandra left Copenhagen on the 26th of February, accompanied 
by her father — who was destined, a few months later, to become King 
as Christian IX. — and mother, together with her brothers and sisters, her 
suite, and the British Minister. It was a beautiful, and almost a warm 
day, and the streets and the windows were crowded with people anxious 
to cheer "good-bye" to their popular young Princess. There are not 
many flowers in Denmark in February, but great numbers of such as were 
available were thrown into her carriage, until at last she was half buried beneath 
them. At the railway station the official personages of the country, of the 
Army and Navy, and of the capital, were present to take leave. The steps 
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leading to the platform were lined by young ladies who formed into procession 
as the Princess ascended them, and strewed flowers before her as she walked 
along the platform to the train. It was a trying occasion, and it is hardly sur- 
prising that tears as well as smiles were seen upon her face. Immediately 
before the train started the inevitable Address was presented by the President 
of the City of Copenhagen. Such documents are rarely very interesting forty 
years after the event, but the occasion was as exceptional as the brevity of the 
pronouncement, which ran thus-. — " YouR ROYAL HIGHNESS, — On the part of 
the municipal authorities of this ancient city, I beg to offer you the parting 
farewell of Copenhagen. Your Royal Highness carries with you the affectionate 
love and sympathy of its inhabitants ; and you also carry with you those virtues 
which will win you similar attachment and affection from the magnanimous 
people in whose midst you are about to find a home, and from the illustrious 
Prince to whom you are about to be united. May happiness attend you. Long 
live the Princess Alexandra ! " The cheers which these hearty words called forth 
were taken up outside the station, and when they had died away Prince Christian 
assured the President that his daughter would " never forget the dear city of 
her birth." 

It was after four o'clock when the train steamed away, to be greeted at every 
station by cheering crowds. The port of Korsor was reached in a couple of 
hours, and the Princess alighted to the thunder of cannon and the flight of 
rockets. Here was another brilliant assembly, and another Address, this time 
from the Governor of Seeland, in which she was reminded that the alliance she 
was about to contract promised happiness to herself and glory to her country. 
In concluding, the Governor expressed his hope that the Princess would keep 
Denmark in her memory, " and occasionally give us a friendly thought." After 
a valedictory ode had been sung, the Burgomaster of Korsor stepped forward 
with yet another Address. " Fully conscious of the value of the pearl we give 
away," said this courtly gentleman, " we send greetings to our kindred, the great 
English people, and to the Prince, the chosen of your heart." Then at last the 
Princess and her family were able to go on board the Danish royal yacht, 
Schleswig — ominous name ! — and the cold windy night was spent in the harbour. 
Early the next morning the yacht steamed away for Kiel ; but the Princess 
suffered from the excitements of the previous day, and, perhaps from the rough- 
ness of the waves, to such an extent that she did not appear on deck until two 
in the afternoon. A couple of hours later the royal party landed at what was 
then the port of Holstein, where a great reception had been prepared, for at 
Kiel in 1863, we must remember, the Princess was still on Danish soil. They 
were conducted to the Palace by Prince Christian's brother. Prince Charles of 
Gliicksburg. There eighty ladies belonging to the " first families " of Holstein 
received her, and strewed flowers before her as she entered, to the music of a 
song of welcome. After a very early dinner the party, now augmented by the 
presence of Prince Charles, drove through the joyful and tumultuous streets to 
the railway station, and, with cheers ringing in her ears. Princess Alexandra 
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started upon the last stage of her journey through territory owing allegiance to 
Denmark. 

At Altona the Princess left the train, and drove, under escort, into Ham- 
burg. There she was received by the municipal troops, and, Danish soil being 
now left behind, the Danish Guard was dismissed. At the Hotel de 1' Europe, 
where the night was spent, the Princess, found a letter awaiting her from the 
Prince of Wales. It was handed to her by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Henry Howard, 
the British Minister at Hanover, who was charged to accompany her to the 
frontier of that kingdom. She was here congratulated by the Syndic, on behalf 
of the Senate of Hamburg, and was serenaded by the military bands. It was 
a memorable night for Hamburg. The Alster was illuminated, and so were the 
streets, and the crowd refused to go home, until at midnight, the Princess, 
with her father and mother, showed herself on the balcony. Next morning the 
journey was continued to Hanover, which was reached early in the cifternoon. 
All the great of&cers of State received her at the station, and she had hardly taken 
off her bonnet at the Hotel Royal, when the King of Hanover arrived, accom- 
panied by the Crown Prince — who, as Duke of Cumberland, was destined, many 
years after, to become her brother-in-law. A family dinner at Herrenhausen, 
and an evening party arranged by Princess Louisa of Hesse, filled up the evening. 
Indeed, the whole reception in Hanover was purposely given a family rather than 
a State character. The next day — the 1st of March — was Sunday, but it brought 
no respite to Princess Alexandra, who was bound to reach England in time for 
the great reception in London on the 7th. She went to church in the 
morning, and at lunch-time was whisked away by special train for Cologne. A 
brief halt was made at Bucheburg to receive the congratulations of the reigning 
Prince and Princess of Schaumburg-Lippe ; and at Minden, the first town on 
Prussian territory, she found Prince Albert of Prussia, representing the King. 
There, too, was Sir Andrew Buchanan, the British Ambassador at Berlin, who 
" complimented Her Royal Highness in Her Majest/s name." Sir Henry 
Howard took his leave at Minden, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Augustus Paget con- 
tinuing his duties as escort to the end. Throughout most part of the journey 
there had been the same cheering crowds at the railway stations that had 
become familiar to the young Princess on Danish soil. 

It was nine in the evening when Deutz, opposite Cologne, was reached, but 
many English people managed to be at the station to join in the general 
welcome. The Princess was, no doubt, grateful for the opportunity of going 
to bed, for she was necessarily fatigued, and had been doing her best to get 
rid of the cold which afflicted her when she left home. Next morning a visit 
was paid to Cologne, to call upon the Duke and Duchess of Nassau, who were 
staying at an hotel, and to visit the Cathedral. When the run from Cologne 
to Verviers, the first town on Belgian territory, was commenced, it was hoped 
that ceremonial demonstrations were at an end. That had been Prince 
Christian's desire, and, except at Liege, the local authorities had been informed 
accordingly. But the Belgians were determined to have their part in this 
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unique triumphal procession across Europe. A guard of honour, with the civil 
and military authorities, received the illustrious travellers at Liege, and at all 
the stations of importance between Verviers and Brussels the Garde Civique 
mounted a guard, and the Burgomasters were present with those Addresses, 
the very sight of which the Princess must have begun to dread. King Leopold 
had prepared a magnificent reception in Brussels, and the next day — Tuesday, 
March 3rd — the Danish Royal Family, with many distinguished persons, were 
entertained to dejeuner at the Palace of Laeken. Most of the party went to 
the theatre in the evening, but the bride-elect stayed at home. When she was 
seen driving along the pleasant Boulevards of the Belgian Capital the next 
morning, looking the picture of health, she was received with general cheering. 
That was a day of comparative rest, and on the morning of the 5th the Princess 
was taken charge of by General Grey and Colonel Seymour, who had been 
sent out to conduct Her Royal Highness to England. Her train was now 
swollen by several of the Belgian Officers of State, who were detailed to conduct 
her to the limits of King Leopold's dominions. 

At Antwerp, where the embarkation for England was to take place, the 
Princess was received by the usual authorities, and the wonderful bells of the 
historic Cathedral — bells which, as Motley has told us, never ceased " their 
tender and melodious chimes," all through the Spanish Fury, and the many other 
terrible scenes of bloodshed which that thrice-famous city has seen — rang in 
her honour. This was quite early in the morning, for the Princess was at the 
waterside by half-past ten — that picturesque waterside which long since dis- 
appeared to make way for the great docks and quays which now fringe the city. 
The British men-of-war which had come to escort the bride of the heir of 
England were moored far down the Scheldt, in wholesome fear of the tortuous 
navigation of the Flying Dutchman's waters; but the Royal yachts Victoria 
and Albert and Osborne, and the Trinity yacht, with some of the Elder Brethren 
on board, had come right up to the town. At half -past ten the Princess stepped 
into the royal barge to the thunder of cannon, and a few moments later she 
reached the deck of the Victoria and Albert, where she received the welcome 
of the Trinity Brethren and the naval officers. Those who had attended Her 
Royal Highness from Brussels took their leave after lunch, and then the Royal 
yacht, escorted by the rest of the squadron, steamed down the Scheldt. The 
lower portion of that river is Dutch on both banks, and when the first Dutch 
fort was reached, its batteries fired a salute. There was another salute at 
Flushing, which was reached after dusk, and great numbers of people were 
assembled along the waterside. Here the vessels which had come down from 
Antwerp picked up the iron-clad squadron, which had been waiting for some 
days, under the cohimand of Rear-Admiral Smart. It consisted of the Revenge 
(flagship), seventy-three guns, Warrior, forty guns. Resistance and Defence, 
sixteen guns, and the Trinculo, the tender to the Revenge. The night before 
the officers of a Dutch man-of-war and the principal inhabitants of Flushing had 
given a ball to the officers of the British squadron, many of whom must have 
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reflected upon the vast difference between their own experiences on the Island of 
Walcheren and those of the unhappy British army which had been sent upon 
the inglorious " Walcheren Expedition." 

When the Princess arrived off Flushing, the yards of the British ships were 
manned, and the guns saluted. It was fully expected that the entire fleet would 
anchor there for the night. But Admiral Smart distrusted the weather, which 
for the moment was exceedingly fine, and he, therefore, to Flushing's intense 
disappointment, decided to cross to England while the journey could be made 
in comfort. The Victoria and Albert therefore, steamed ahead, her course 
being shaped for Margate Roads, as a favourable anchorage. Her destination 
was reached towards midnight, and the squadron had hardly got inshore, when 
the weather began to be less favourable. The arrival was an agreeable sur- 
prise for Margate, but at that late hour it was hardly possible to do more than 
place lights in the windows and on the piers, as a hasty sign of welcome. The 
next morning, during which a succession of fresh south-westerly gales was 
blowing, was spent at this anchorage, for the Princess was a day ahead of her 
programme, not being due in London until Saturday, the 7th. The principal 
event during this period of waiting, was the arrival aboard the Royal yacht of 
the Mayor and Corporation of Margate, who presented an Address, in which 
they did not fail to remind the young lady who received them so graciously, 
that it was the first document of the kind she had received " from any body of 
Her Majesty's subjects." Shortly after this ceremony the squadron weighed 
anchor, in very bad weather, and steamed to the Nore, which was reached at 
dusk. Here there were salutes from ships and shore, manned yards, the flying 
of the Danish flag, and other honours and welcomes, the entire programme 
being carried out, despite that the bonfires ashore were almost extinguished 
by the rain. At Sheerness the word " Welcome,'' in letters ten feet high, was 
illuminated with blue lights, while a procession of torch-bearers marched up and 
down the sea-wall in a blinding squall. 

" This," wrote Sir William Howard Russell, in his record of the journey, 
" was to be the last night that the Princess-bride would be trusted to the 
faithless ocean, which broke no promises to her, and had borne her in safety to 
her adopted home. More fortunate than her predecessors, the time of her 
arrival could almost be calculated to an hour ; whereas the anxious Princes who 
waited for their brides in times gone by, were fain to trust to good fortune and 
the favour of Heaven for a speedy voyage, and were doomed, sometimes, to meet 
with hopes disappointed and prayers unanswered. Two Princesses wedded 
to heirs-apparent of the House of Hanover, suffered all the evils and miseries 
of nine days tossing on the narrow seas, beaten to and fro betwixt the shores 
of England and the Continent they had left ; but the squadron which bore the 
Princess Alexandra was seen to move with steady, irresistible force, at an even 
speed in fair weather and in foul, preceded by the Warrior, in his iron coat of 
mail, like some giant champion prepared to brave every danger in defence of 
his trust." The Warrior was under the command of Captain George Tryon, 
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who, as Admiral and K.C.B., met with so unhappy a fate many years later, and 
in Admiral Penrose Fitzgerald's "Life" of that distinguished officer, we find 
an interesting reminiscence of the responsible work of which the ship and its 
captain acquitted themselves so well on this occasion : — 

" The Warrior performed the duty of escort so satisfactorily, and kept so 
close to the Royal yacht, following her up through the intricate navigation of 
the estuary of the Thames, that the Princess Alexandra was greatly pleased at 
the performance of the monster ironclad, and requested that the signal might 
be made to the Warrior: — 'Princess is much pleased' — words which the 
Captain of the Warrior caused to be inscribed in brass letters on the wheel, 
which in those days stood upon the quarter-deck, and there they remained for 
many years as a memento of this interesting event, and possibly they are there 
still." 

After breakfast on Saturday, March 7th, the Victoria and Albert, followed 
by the Warrior, moved up the Thames under slow steam, bearing the bride 
to her lover, and at noon Gravesend was reached. The river was alive with craft 
of every description, all, even the humblest, flying bunting of some description. 
Under the circumstances the navigation of a big steamer was not the most 
comfortable of tasks, and a slow pace would have been compulsory, even had 
the programme for the day not required it. And such a day ! Royal personages 
suffer something more than their fair share of fatigue on State occasions ; but, 
with the exception of the day of Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee, I cannot recall 
any more trying experience in the history of this kind of pageant than that which 
faced Princess Alexandra as she moved up the grey and lumpy Thames that 
March morning. In an hour or two Gravesend was reached, and the yacht 
made fast alongside, to the thunder of guns from Tilbury Fort and the ringing 
cheers of the great gathering which had assembled to greet the bride as she 
touched British soil. The exact moment of arrival is not important; but it is 
an odd indication of the difficulty of arriving at the precise truth about matters 
of history, that the contemporary chronicles vary between twenty minutes past 
eleven and half-past twelve. Whatever the time may have been, it coincided 
most dramatically with the arrival of the Prince of Wales at Gravesend station, 
which was telegraphed to the pier at almost the precise instant that the paddle- 
wheels of the Victoria and Albert ceased to revolve. 

The vessel no sooner began to manoeuvre for the landing-place than every- 
body was agog to obtain a glimpse of the fair Princess, of whom so much had 
been heard. The happy mortals in boats enjoyed the first glimpse. " It was 
not till the Royal yacht was close alongside the pier that she was seen elt 
last, as she came over to the starboard side and stood looking out upon the 
scene around. She was dressed entirely in white, with the exception of a 
few light-coloured flowers in her bonnet, and wore a warm white wool shawl. 
Her colour was heightened, as if by nervous excitement, but there was an 
expression of gratified astonishment at her reception which was unmistakable, 
and she did not, or perhaps could not, check the frank display of wondering 
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pleasure with which she looked from side to side, bowing her acknowledg- 
ments, and every now and then speaking earnestly to her mother. Occasionally, 
as the spectators on the port side grew deafening in their cheers, as a gentle 
reminder that they were there as well as the visitors on the pier, she went to 
that side also, but, as may be supposed, her appearance did not stop the cheering. 
Nothing did, in fact, until, at intervals, she withdrew altogether, but not for long. 
Her white bonnet and delighted face were soon to be seen peeping round from 
some unexpected window, when, in a second, she was discovered and cheered till 
she came forward and bowed, and had to go to another window. All this 
time her father and brothers, who stood on the quarter-deck, seemed to be 
absolutely astounded at the wonderful enthusiasm and delight." 

Not many minutes elapsed before cheers, growing in volume, announced that 
the Prince of Wales was coming. There was no need for General Grey, who 
accompanied him, to hurry forward to announce his arrival to those on board — 
the cheers left no doubt about it. Immediately afterwards his carriage came 
in sight, and, now that a self-conscious generation has begun to take note of 
men's clothes, to the extent of devoting whole journals to the subject, I may as 
well record that His Royal Highness on the historic occasion wore a blue 
frock-coat and grey trousers. " It was remarked by the eager eyes 
which gazed on his face," wrote Sir W. H. Russell, " that the Prince was slightly 
flushed with the excitement of meeting his bride. His step was quick and 
elastic as he walked down between the cheering crowd, and passed along the 
ordeal of fluttering kerchiefs ; but he forgot not his princely courtesy, and, 
raising his hat, bowed graciously on the one side and the other. ... At 
the door of the State Cabin the Princess Alexandra, wreathed in smiles, stood 
in blushing loveliness to welcome her royal lover. Those happy few, who, 
with strained vision, could just see what passed, noted with delight the tender, 
graceful salute the Prince bestowed on his bride, and observed how fondly the 
young pair, hand joined in hand, looked in each other's eyes." 

This part of the proceedings was, indeed, the culmination of the crowd's 
delight. " The Princess," says another account, " watched his coming from 
the window, but, as he neared the vessel, first came to the door and then, 
after a moment's hesitation, out upon the deck towards the Prince, who 
hurriedly advanced, and, removing his hat, gave her an earnest hearty kiss, 
in the presence of all the assembled thousands, who thereupon went into 
such ecstasies of delight and applause as made the shores of the river ring 
again." After some little delay, the Prince of Wales appeared on deck with 
the Princess Alexandra on his arm, and moved towards the gangway. Im- 
mediately the crew of the Victoria and Albert, who had been formed up on 
deck, gave the first cheer, which, taken up on land, never ceased until the 
young couple arrived at Windsor. To these cheers and to the sound of a 
final salute from the men-of-war, Princess Alexandra stepped upon the soil 
which she was henceforth to call her own. She had changed her dress, and 
now wore a silver-grey silk with a richly-furred violet velvet mantle, and a 
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white bonnet trimmed with blush roses. The change, it was said, made her 
look less youthful than when she wore only white. " It is," wrote an eye- 
witness the same day, " quite beyond the power of ordinary words to do justice 
to the almost wild enthusiasm of the welcome which greeted her. She 
stopped at the pier-head, and bowed low in acknowledgment, and as she did 
so a General Officer following, stood upon the skirt of her rich robe, which, 
as she went to move forward again, brought her up, to use a nautical 
phrase, with a jerk that jerked the Prince, and neither could entirely suppress the 
smile that threatened downright laughter, just as they emerged upon the pier." 
The sight which met her gaze as she stepped ashore was such as few 
brides, however illustrious, can have looked upon, for what she saw at 
Gravesend was but the beginning of a pageant that was to last all day, 
and, indeed, until after darkness had fallen. The town had made 
tremendous efforts to welcome the Princess, and, although it had been 
found impossible to complete the decorations in time, and the boisterous 
March weather had spoiled some of those that were finished, a brave 
show was made of triumphal arches, flags, streamers, and Venetian masts. We 
have learned something in the matter of street decoration since those days., but 
Queen Alexandra is not likely to have ever seen adornments of that kind which 
appealed to her more immediately than the bunting of Gravesend that historic 
Saturday. The covered-in pier was wreathed and garlanded, and built up with 
seats for privileged spectators. When Princess. Alexandra landed, on the arm 
of her betrothed, the Mayoress of Gravesend presented her with a bouquet which 
was acknowledged " in as purely spoken English as if she had been always reared 
within the limits of this island," and her path to her carriage was strewed with 
flowers by a bevy of young ladies, all dressed alike in white tarlatan skirts, red 
cloaks, straw hats trimmed with oak-leaves and acorns, and white satin shoes — 
rather an airy costume for the early days of March. Near the end of the path 
stood the Bishop of Rochester in his robes, accompanied by many of his clergy, 
and a momentary halt was made while he handed to the Prince a prayer he had 
prepared for the occasion. When the carriages were reached the Municipal 
authorities were " discovered," with two Addresses^ one for each of the high 
contracting parties to the union that was so soon to take place. The Address 
presented to the Prince of Wales very quaintly recorded that Gravesend was in 
the County of Kent — as though he were likely to forget it — and after giving 
thanks for the distinction conferred upon the town by being chosen as the 
Princess's landing-place, went on to recall " with feelings of pride and satis- 
faction, the fact that the Corporation of this ancient and loyal borough was 
the first public body that had the honour of welcoming to Great Britain the 
first member of the House of Hanover who ascended the British Throne." The 
document read to the Princess also dipped into history, since it seems that 
Christian IV. of Denmark once landed at Gravesend. The reception evidently 
made a great impression, for both bride and bridegroom sent their thanks from 
Windsor for the " cordial and affectionate welcome." 
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At last the splendidly decorated railway station was reached, and the train, 
drawn by an engine garlanded with flowers, started for London. And, here 
again, Dr. Russell's pen can do better than mine. " The Royal train," he wrote, 
in his gorgeous volume, " The Wedding at Windsor," " made its triumphant way 
through the lowlands of Kent, receiving unpremeditated homage for the fair lady 
whom it was bearing to Windsor, more touching, surely, than stately and cere- 
monious courtesy. From the labours of the field, came running as best they 
could, the young and old, waving caps and hands as the train came in sight, 
and greeting her they could not see with many a kindly word. Cottage and 
village poured out every living soul to welcome the Danish Princess ; at every 
crossing, at each rustic station, denser crowds were gathered to catch a glimpse 
of her fair face if they could — if not, to get a transient glance at their young 
Prince — at any rate, to shout their ' God-speed,' and unite in the chorus which 
linked Gravesend with all the Island." The train slowed down as it passed 
through the stations, the platforms of some of them being crowded, while all 
manner of fire-arms were let off as it went by, as though the people of rural 
England were Arabs holding high festival. A royal salute was fired from 
Woolwich Arsenal, as that military outpost of London was traversed. It was 
twenty minutes to two on the short March day when the Princess alighted at 
Bricklayers' Arms Station, with a tremendous afternoon's work before her. 
There is probably no more depressing-looking railway station in London, but it 
had been decorated out of all knowledge. Flowers and evergreens depended 
from the roof ; festoons, garlands, and flags concealed the naked beams. Statues 
and flowers, and trophies of arms were ranged and banked along the walls. 
The floor was carpeted with crimson, and tiers of seats were filled with gaily- 
dressed ladies, themselves the most effective decoration. 

When the Prince of Wales and his bride descended from their saloon 
carriage, they were received by the Commander-in-Chief, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, who had with him the Prince of Prussia, the Duke of Coburg, and the 
Count of Flanders. The spectators rose with a simultaneous movement, and 
their cheers were taken up by the crowd outside. " The Princess, radiant with 
pleasure and happiness ; the Prince, proud of the impression made by his future 
wife, walked up the platform in such a way as to give the admiring crowd 
occasion for fresh demonstrations." The Hon. Mrs. Byng, the wife of the 
Chairman of the Railway Company, having presented a bouquet to the Princess, 
the Royal party turned into a temporary refreshment room, which was connected 
with a reception room and a boudoir, prepared ad hoc. It was a very summary 
lunch, it is to be feared ; but probably the chief participants were too much 
excited to be able to pay much attention to such matters. In twenty minutes 
it was over, and the County of Surrey had managed to edge in an Address 
into the bargain. Before the procession re-started, the Princess, on the arm 
of her Prince, went to the door of the reception room, and stood there for a 
minute or two, curtseying and smiling to the assembly on the platform, who 
cheered the graceful act again and again. In the courtyard of the station 
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some 2,000 people occupied tiers of seats, decorated in unison with the 
adornments within. A detachment of Life Guards and one of the 3rd bat- 
talion of Grenadier Guards were there drawn up as an escort and 
a guard of honour respectively. There were six Royal carriages, the last of 
them containing the two high contracting parties and the bride's father and 
mother. The sky had for some time looked very threatening, and now 
a little rain fell. It did not last many minutes, however, and certainly damped 
neither the volume nor the ardour of the cheers that were raised as the pro- 
cession passed out into the streets. It was noted at the time that it was not 
what is called an " imposing " procession. " The carriages,'' we are told, " were 
by no means calculated to inspire, in themselves, or in the animals attached to 
them, any very exalted ideas of regal splendour." 

But, whatever the spectacular defects of the procession itself may have been, 
there was no question about the delight and enthusiasm of the crowd. It is 
tolerably certain that the Princess could never before have seen so vast a con- 
course of humanity, or heard such cheers. London, moreover, was virtually 
unknown to her, and the impression made by the dingy streets of that part of 
the town, black with people, must have been as remarkable in its way as that 
left upon her mind by the scenes through which she was presently to pass, 
in the more stately parts of the Capital. Her journey began in the least 
inspiring neighbourhood, and the decorations thereabouts were, perhaps, hardly 
so successful as they would have been in many Continental cities ; but the human 
welcome was magnificent. As London Bridge was approached it could be 
seen that the tall warehouses, the church steeples, and the roofs of the houses 
were crowded with spectators. The bridge itself, under the hands of the 
City architect, had become a triumph. Sir W. H. Russell's account of the 
decorations at this historic spot recalls the allegory which so often awaited 
Queen Elizabeth upon her " Progresses." The scale upon which the thing was 
done must be my excuse for a rather long quotation — for this, be it remem- 
bered, was the official welcome of the chief city of the Empire : 

" The general idea was to convert the parapets into the sides of a gallery, 
through which the bride should pass, between a forest of fluttering flags and 
national emblems of much appropriateness. On each side of the bridge, by the 
balustrades, were erected tall masts, each alternately bearing aloft the Danish 
Elephant and Tower, the Raven, the terrible emblem of the Northern Rovers, 
both for the nonce shining in gilded coats, and displaying also the Dannebrog, 
or the red banner with the white cross of Denmark. At the base of each mast 
there was a large shield, containing a portrait, in sepia, of a Danish king, at 
least as authentic as those of Holyrood. . . Between these, in each recess 

of the parapets, was placed an elegant pedestal, supporting a bronze figure of a 
stalwart Dane holding the Dannebrog aloft, and sustained beneath by the 
statues of Fame in her usual attitude; and at the London and Southwark 
approaches to the bridge, larger pedestals., with similar statues, supporting 
armed Danes, standard in hand, flanked the causeway. . . . One hundred 
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and thirty-six tripods, of classical shape, lined the parapets between ten standards 
on each side, from which streams of incense floated through the air. 

"At the London entrance, between the Fishmongers' Hall and the lofty 
front of Adelaide Place, a magnificent triumphal arch, of great height and 
elegant proportions, spanned the bridge. Facing the Surrey side, over the 
carriage-way in the centre arch, a grand emblazonment of the arms of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and Denmark, was placed. Over the smaller archways 
spanning the footpaths, well executed medallions, in relievo, of the Prince and 
Princess were placed." Statues representing Danish poetry, sculpture, and 
painting stood upon the columns of the arch. The pediment bore the lines, 
in gilt letters : — 

" Honour, riches, marriage, blessing, , 
Long continuance and increasing 
Hourly joys be still upon you : 
England showers her blessings on you." 

" An allegorical painting beneath, finely executed, displayed Britannia, with 
a great group of Tritons, Naiads, and marine deities, guarding and welcoming 
the Princess to her island home. The Princess, in her bridal dress, was repre- 
sented by a galley, propelled by a swelling sail, and a fair band of Nymphs^ at 
the oars, whilst Britannia, clasping the bride by the hand, smiled on her with 
affectionate tenderness. . . . On the pediment, sixty feet above the ground, 
towered a fine group, the work of no mean sculptor. Britannia again appeared 
in her chariot, drawn by four pawing steeds, receiving the Princess, and giving 
her a welcome on her landing ; and figures of Fame, recumbent and merry with 
her trump, were busy in spreading the glad tidings through the land. . . . 
On the reverse, over the carriage-way, a large portrait of the Queen in a widow's 
cap and in mourning was placed, surrounded by a laurel wreath, above which 
rose the Crown, supported by allegorical figures of Wisdom and Strength." 
There was a terrible crush on the bridge, and the Civic procession got " clubbed," 
some of its constituents never reaching the bridge at all. Clearing the way 
thence to the Mansion House was so difficult that the Prince and Princess were 
detained on London Bridge for twenty minutes. 

F&r those who were not having the breath crushed out of them, the scene was 
magnificent. The river was crowded with steamers loaded almost to the water's 
edge with spectators, while the sailors on the ships moored to the wharves 
stood cheering in the rigging. " The Prince seemed somewhat weary of the 
delay," but his bride obviously enjoyed the novelty of the sight. The entrance 
into the City was a triumph indeed, although the crowds were so great that 
the Police and the Life Guards had the greatest possible difficulty in clearing a 
lane for the procession, and between the bridge ajid the Mansion House there 
were constant checks. The people, however, were enchanted at the delay, since 
it enabled them to take a good look at the Princess. It is clear that at this 
point there were some very perilous moments. " Too eagerly for the ease of the 
royal bride they pressed against the horses and carriage-wheels, caught hold of the 
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sides of the vehicle, stretched out their hands, and in one struggling, shouting tur- 
moil, with waving hands and arms, and open throats, shifting and clinging like 
figures in a nightmare, they strove and contended to hold place and get nearest to 
the carriage which contained her." Well might Lord Ronald Gower, who was 
in the streets that day, write in his " Reminiscences," fhat " Probably since the 
day in Paris, when Marie Antoinette was acclaimed by the French populace in 
the gardens of the Tuileries, no Princess ever had so enthusiastic a reception, 
or so quickly won the hearts of thousands by the mere charm of her presence." 

Things were no better when the Mansion House was reached. The police 
were powerless, and the Volunteers who were to have helped in keeping the 
streets cleared were broken up in the crowd and unable to reach their stations. 
That no terrible and wholesale disaster occurred was providential. " From the 
midst of convulsive tossings of the self-tortured multitude came cries of anguish 
and alarm," says Sir W. H. Russell. " Women and boys fainting, and torn and 
trampled upon, all stained with mud, were with difficulty saved from a dreadful 
death in the midst of the popular rejoicing ; the bystanders, in their extremity, 
threw those who were nearly lifeless into the carriages of the procession. . . . 
To add to the confusion and disorder of the scene, the ground was slippery in 
consequence of the rain, so that it was difficult for men or horses to keep their 
feet. Once a Lifeguardsman, horse and all, came down with a crash which 
made his cuirass ring, and caused the Princess such alarm that she rose in the 
carriage with a cry and look of distress, which was only relieved by seeing the 
officer, who kept his seat gallantly, slowly rising up and bearing his horse once 
more against the crowd." As the royal carriage came round the curve of Kino- 
William Street it was seen to sway beneath the pressure of the crowd, and the 
Princess in alarm, put out her hand, which was grasped by one of the crowd. 

The halt in front of the Mansion House to receive a bouquet from Mrs. Rose, 
the Lady Mayoress, added to the crush, but the delay had, perhaps, enabled the 
police to get the crowd in front a little more under control, for the procession 
moved towards St. Paul's, by way of Cheapside, somewhat more freely. Around 
the Cathedral itself, as well as in front of the warehouses in the Churchyard, rose 
tiers of seats which provided accommodation for 10,000 spectators. This tem- 
porary colonnade fringing the Cathedral was "decorated with the utmost 
splendour." The occupants of these seats were guests of the City Corporation 
or of the City Companies. Now that the dangerous pressure had been passed, 
the Princess was evidently more at her ease, and smiled and bowed with a 
graciousness in which there was no admixture of apprehension for the safety of 
the crowds. Ludgate Hill and Fleet Street were crossed by long lines of banners 
and streamers, and every window and balcony and roof was thronged. At 
Chancery Lane, the limits of the City having been reached, the Civic procession, 
which had preceded the royal carriages, from London Bridge, turned aside, and 
the cortege was thenceforward headed by the High Steward and Dean of West- 
minster. Hangings, medallion portraits, shields of arms, allegorical figures and 
bullion fringe had completely transformed Temple Bar. The upper part of the 
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archway represented a tent of cloth of gold, while at each corner were tripods 
" sending forth balmy odours." 

Here there was evidently another narrow escape of disaster. " A final effort 
was made by the City Police and a handful of Hussars to form an avenue to 
Temple Bar, but the few policemen on the spot were lost in the vast crowd, 
while their military allies could scarcely find standing room for their horses. 
As the cavalcade slowly ploughed its way up Fleet Street, amid the most 
enthusiastic cheers, the foremost portions of the mob were driven with great 
violence against Temple Bar, and attempted to force a passage to the com- 
paratively quiet haven beyond. Here, however, the Metropolitan Police met 
them in a hostile array ; a desperate struggle ensued, and although a few 
contrived to fight their way through the narrow gorge, the main body were 
unable to make the slightest impression on the iron wall opposed to them." 
Upon entering the Strand the Prince and Princess were received by the then 
Marquess of Salisbury, as Lord Lieutenant of Middlesex, and the Deputy 
Lieutenants of the County in uniform, together with the authorities of the 
City of Westminster. The line of balconies along the Strand was so continuous 
that the houses were described as looking like an endless theatre crowded 
from pit to gallery. Trafalgar Square, of course, contained untold thousands, 
and it was remarked that the reception at this point was not only extremely 
cordial, but that the decorations were peculiarly effective. 

The procession had now reached the most grandiose quarter of London ; but 

the heaviness of its architectural lines was almost obliterated by the crowds of 

gaily-dressed ladies who filled the balconies in front of the great Clubs. Here, 

as in the City, the draperies were usually of scarlet cloth- — indeed, so great was 

the run upon this material that the entire stock in the country was said to have 

been exhausted, just as, nearly forty years later, all the violet cloth in England 

was used up at Queen Victoria's funeral. In this quarter of the town many of 

the men wore rosettes and favours of the Danish colours. Waterloo Place 

was a marvellous sight. The slope of Regent Street afforded some opportunity 

of persons at a distance obtaining a glimpse of the procession, and for some way 

up the street was densely packed. It was half-past four in the afternoon 

when the carriages wheeled round into St. James's Street — " that celebrated 

eminence," as Lord Beaconsfield calls it in " Endymion." Here the Prince of 

Wales pointed out Marlborough House to his bride. Here were more decorated 

Clubs, and more proofs that " the classes " can cheer quite as enthusiastically 

as " the masses." Piccadilly was splendidly adorned. " Rich carpets and 

tapestry were suspended from the windows ; balconies were decked, dressed 

out with profusion of wreaths, festoons, flowers, laurels, and ciphers, red, scarlet, 

crimson, white, and blue cloth." Devonshire, Cambridge, and Apsley Houses 

were very effectively ornamented ; but Lord Willoughby d'Eresby's residence 

bore away the palm. The front was draped in blue satin seme with golden stars, 

surrounding the Star of the Garter, depending from a crown wreathed with laurel. 

The Prime Minister, with Lady Palmerston, and some members of his Cabinet, 
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were assembled upon the balcony of his residence, and it was noticed that there 
was a special greeting from both Prince and Princess for " Old Pam." 

At the entrance to Hyde Park, Decimus Burton's screen was crested with 
spectators, as also was the statue of the Duke of Wellington opposite. As 
the Park was entered the representatives of the City of Westminster took 
their leave, and the Prince and Princess were received inside the archway by 
the Duke of Cambridge and his staff. The Commander-in-Chief, who had 
ridden independently from the Bricklayers' Arms Station over Westminster 
Bridge, to superintend the arrangements of the Volunteers in the Park, had 
grown uneasy by the long delay in the arrival of the procession, and by the 
rumours that were floating about of something having gone wrong in the City, 
had galloped to the Strand and back to ascertain that all was well. The line 
from Apsley House to the Marble Arch was kept by 17,000 Volunteers, repre- 
senting more than a hundred different Corps. The Volunteers were very new 
in those days, and many of them, as they presented arms, could not resist the 
temptation to cheer, while some few ardent warriors outraged all military decorum 
by running after the carriage. When the procession left the Park it was headed 
by the local authorities of Marylebone Eind Paddington. The carriages now in- 
creased their pace, for the day was closing in, and the procession was exceedingly 
late, while it was becoming obvious that a wet evening was in store. For once the 
gloomy Edgware Road was gay with flags and streamers, and decorated bal- 
conies, nor was there any diminution of enthusiasm from the Marble Arch to 
Paddington. The Great Western terminus was reached in the nick of time, 
for the first drops of rain fell as the carriages entered the station. Here, of 
course, there was a Guard of Honour, with more decorations, and seats for 
2,000 people. The Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Directors of the Company 
received the Prince and Princess at the entrance, and conducted them to the 
saloon carriage of the royal train. It was a quarter past five when the train 
moved out of the station, amid ringing cheers. The engine, " The Lord of 
the Isles," which was elaborately decorated, was driven by the Earl of Caithness^ 
an accomplished amateur, and Mr. Gooch, the Locomotive Superintendent of 
the line. 

It had been decided that the travellers should leave the train at Slough, 
instead of going straight to Windsor, that the Eton boys and the people of 
the neighbourhood might not be deprived of a sight of the bride and bridegroom. 
When the train arrived at Slough at ten minutes to six, the Prince and Princess 
found the Crown Prince of Prussia, Prince Louis of Hesse, Prince Leopold, and 
Prince Arthur on the platform, where they had been waiting for nearly an hour. 
The dignitaries of the County of Bucks, and an escort of Life Guards were 
also there. This little outpost of Windsor had prepared a hearty reception, and 
even the British Orphan Asylum had dropped into Danish for the occasion, 
having hung out a banner inscribed, " Prindsesse Alexandra Vellkommen ! " 
The rain here compelled the use of closed carriages, and the royal party moved 
away beneath an illuminated triumphal arch with another Danish inscription. 
VOL. II. D 
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The carriages drove rapidly, for it was now quite dark, and a wretched evening, 
but it was twenty minutes past six when they reached the College arch at Eton. 
The whole place was illuminated, and the outlines of the College were picked 
out by thousands of lamps. 

Everywhere could be read inscriptions of welcome and congratulation. 
The College arch, which harmonised with the architecture of the School 
buildings, was designed by Mr. Nash, the well-known water-colourist, 
and cost ;£'400. The design was that of a castle gateway, flanked with 
turrets, upon the octagonal sides of which heraldic shields were displayed. The 
Eton boys cheered as they are wont to do; but the weather was now much 
too disagreeable for the formal presentation of Addresses, and those from the 
authorities of the College and the boys were simply handed in at the carriage 
window, and received with a bow and a smile. The road from Eton to Windsor 
was lined with masts, from which depended festoons of laurel and myrtle, and 
garlands of flowers, and Chinese lanterns, were hung at nearly every door. 
When the boundary of the Borough of Windsor was reached there was a halt, 
and the Mayor handed in an Address from the Corporation in which the Princess 
was assured that a generous and affectionate people would always regard her 
with loyal respect and tender solicitude. " I am greatly obliged to you ; I 
thank you very much," was Her Royal Highness's reply, to which the Prince 
added a word or two. It is needless to say that Windsor made a brave show, 
despite the rain. There were triumphal arches, the houses and public buildings 
were illuminated with " twenty thousand additional lamps," and there was as 
much cheering as. though the onlookers were at the beginning of a bright and 
sunny day, rather than fatigued with waiting, and physically distinctly 
damp. 

It was now turned half-past six, and for a long time the Queen, with the 
Princesses Louise and Beatrice had been seated at one of the windows of 
the Castle which commanded the entrance to the courtyard ; and when at last 
the booming of cannon announced the tardy arrival of those who had been so 
long expected, she went to the staircase to be in readiness to receive them. 
The carriages drew up at the grand entrance of the Castle, beyond the York 
and Lancaster Gateway, and when their occupants entered the building they 
found the Queen surrounded by the Crown Princess of Prussia, Princess Louis 
of Hesse, Princesses Louise, Helena, and Beatrice, the Duchess of Brabant, the 
Duke of Coburg, the Count of Flanders, and the Prince of Leiningen. The 
Mistress, of the Robes and the great officers of State were also in attendance. 
The Queen embraced Princess Alexandra very affectionately. Everyone who^ 
had taken any part in the long and fatiguing proceedings of the day must have 
been heartily glad to sit down quietly to dinner, which, at eight o'clock, was 
served to the Royal family in the Oak Room. In London the crowds, braving 
the rain, filled the streets all the evening to obtain a sight of the illuminations, 
which were lighted for their especial benefit, although they had been intended 
to be kept in reserve for the wedding day. Every window of Windsor Castle 
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was illuminated too. The City of London commemorated the occasion by the 
issue of a medal. 

It was on this same eventful evening that Tennyson's " Welcome to Alex- 
andra," so soon to become famous, reached the Castle, as we learn from the 
letter which Lady Augusta Bruce wrote to the poet the next day. I extract it, as 
follows, from the present Lord Tennyson's " Memoir " of his father : — 

"Windsor Castle, March Sth, 1863. 

" Dear Mr. Tennyson, — Last night, a few minutes after the advent of the 
lovely Bride, while I felt my heart still glowing from seeing the look of inex- 
pressible brightness, confidence, and happiness, with which she alighted on the 
threshold of Windsor Castle, and threw herself into the arms of her new family, 
your letter, and the beautiful lines of welcome it enclosed, were put into my 
hands. I cannot convey to you the impression they made on me, or how I 
longed to put them into the hands of our beloved Queen, how I longed that 
the heart of the nation should be moved and touched by thena, as mine had 
been, that the noble, soul-inspiring feeling of which we have witnessed the 
outburst, should find itself so expressed. The Queen's response to your words 
was all that I had expected. Her Majesty desires me to thank you very warmly, 
and to tell you with how much pleasure she has read the lines, and how much 
she rejoices that the sweet and charming Princess should be thus greeted. 

" One looks at her with trembling hope, but every expression, every act, 
word, and gesture more than justifies one's most sanguine expectations and 
desires. God grant it for the sake of the Prince, the country, and I am tempted 
to feel above all, for the sake of that sorrowing heart, which is ever more and 
more being lifted up to the divine height of which you speak. Truly the 
royal mourner is bearing this joy as she has borne the sorrow, and it is a 
spectacle that would move a heart of stone. I should have hked you and dear 
Mrs. Tennyson to see the light on Her Majesty's countenance as she read 
your lines and as she speaks of the young joyous bride, so joyous, but so tender 
and gentle to the widowed mother ; also when Her Majesty speaks of the 
feeling manifested by her people, realising as she does all that is contained 
in it. 

" I remain yours truly, 

" Augusta Bruce." 

The original form of the "Welcome" differed somewhat from that which 
it afterwards assumed, and it will be interesting to read it here as the English 
people read it in the wedding week:' — ■ 

" A Welcome to the Princess Alii.xandra. 
ilARCH 7TH, 1863. 

" Sea-King's daughter from over the sea, 

Alexandra : 
Saxon and Norman and Dane are we. 
But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee, 

Alexandra : 
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Welcome her, thuiideis of fort and of fleet ! 
Welcome hei-, thundering cheer of the street ! 
Welcome her, all things youthful and sweet, 
Scatter the blossom under her feet ! 
Break, happy land, into earlier flowers ! 
Make music, O bird, in the new-budded bowers ! 
Welcome her, welcome her, all that is ours ! 
Warble, O bugle, and trumpet, blare ! 
Flags, flutter out upon turrets and towers ! 

" Flames, on the windy headland, flare ! 
Utter your jubilee, steeple and spire ! 
Clash, ye bells, in the meriy March air ! 
Flash, ye cities, in rivers of fire ! 
Welcome her, welcome the land's desire, 

Alexandra ! 
Sea-King's daughter as happy as fair, 
BUssful bride of a blissful heir, 
Bride of the heir of the kings of the sea, 
O joy to the people and joy to the throne. 
Come to us, love us, and make us your own ; 
For Saxon or Dane or Norman we, 
Teuton or Celt, or whatever we be. 
We are each all Dane m our welcome of thee, 

Alexandra ! " 

[By prrmission of Messrs. Macmillan &' Co.] 

In this case, as in so many others, Tennyson's alterations were hardly im- 
provements. Although I am departing from strict chronological propriety, this 
seems to be the most appropriate place to record that, despite these beautiful 
and glowing lines, sixteen years elapsed before the Princess and Tennyson 
met face to face. Hallam, Lord Tennyson, tells us in the " Memoir " just 
quoted that they first met at Mrs. Greville's house in Chester Square in 1879. 
" The Princess asked him to read the ' Welcome to Alexandra.' When he had 
read it, the fact of his reading his. own complimentary poem to the Princess 
herself, somehow struck them both as being so ludicrous, that he dropped the 
book on the floor, and both went into fits of uncontrollable laughter." 




THE HONEYMOON. 

Father Neptunb.— " Ax pard'n, R'v'l 'ighiiess. Them Land Lubbers lias 'ad their turn. Now I'd be 
wery glaJ to drink both yer R'y'l Mghnesses jolly good 'ealths.' 

£y per7nission of the Proprietors of " Punch." 



CHAPTER II. 



THE WEDDING. 

The day following this magnificent, but fatiguing, example of British loyalty 
was Sunday, and a real time of rest. The whole of the Royal personages who 
were assembled at Windsor attended service in the private Chapel, and 
Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, preached from the appropriate text, " Rejoice 
with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep." It was observed 
that the Princess Alexandra appeared to be no whit the worse for her trying 
experiences. On the Monday the Prince of Wales and the Princess accom- 
panied the Queen on a visit to Frogmore to view the Prince Consort's 
Mausoleum. Later in the day the Lord Mayor and Corporation of the City 
of London arrived by special train to present the bride with the diamond neck- 
lace and earrings, costing ;£' 10,000, which had been chosen by the Reception 
Committee of the City as the civic wedding gift. The presentation took place 
in the Throne Room, and the beautiful jewels were handed to the Princess by 
the Lord Mayor, who made a very brief speech, in which he expressed the 
earnest wishes of the City for her welfare and happiness. 
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The Princess smiled and bowed in acknowledgment, and then the Aldermen, 
Sheriffs, and other dignitaries were presented to her. Shortly afterwards the 
Prince and Princess drove out in an open carriage, and were received in the 
streets of Windsor with loud acclamations. They went out to Eton, where, 
of course, they were expected, and on their arrival opposite the College they 
were saluted by the hearty cheers of the Etonians, who had turned out to a boy, 
while the Eton College Rifle Corps, who were drawn up as a Guard of Honour, 
presented arms as the carriage passed. Their Royal Highnesses drove through 
Slough and Datchet, and returned to the Castle by way of the Long Walk, 
and then paid a visit to St. George's Chapel, which, with its myriads of car- 
penters and upholsterers, presented a very busy sight. In the evening there was 
a State Dinner, served on the famous silver-gilt service, in St. George's Hall. 
" For several years," wrote Dr. Russell, " the Banquet Hall had not presented 
such an appearance of splendour and rejoicing — certainly not since the Emperor 
Napoleon HI. and the Empress of the French were the guests of the Queen of 
England at Windsor Castle. The treasures of the goldsmith's art, mediaeval 
and modern, all the wonders of orfevrerie — Cellini goblets, exquisite vases, cups, 
and shields — were piled up on the terraced plateaux at each extremity of the 
lustrous table, which, gleaming with gorgeous epergnes and centrepieces, and 
plate of rare beauty and richness, was indeed worthy of a banqueting hall for 
kings." 

The wedding presents — of which I shall have more to say hereafter — ^were, 
with the bride's trousseau, laid out that day in one of the rooms of the Castle 
for the inspection of a few privileged guests. Also in view were the wedding 
cakes — for there were two, one for the Royal table, and the other for the 
luncheon for distinguished guests in St. George's Hall after the wedding. A 
description of the first-named will perhaps suf&ce. " From a lofty octagon base, 
which contained in arched alcoves the figures of the Muses, never more sweetly 
harboured and sheltered, and the arms of Denmark and England, sprang an 
edifice of pillars and arches, all wreathed in orange-blossoms, out of a nest of 
cornucopias. The pillars had medallion likenesses of the Prince and Princess 
at the base, and bore heraldic devices on the shafts. Inside were Hymen, 
Cupid, and little loves in sugar, ensconced in their charming temple. The 
next stage consisted of a hexagon, highly ornamented in a similar manner, 
around the arches and pillars of which more Cupids twined and gambolled. 
Then a quadrangle, with the most profuse ornamentation saccharine sculpture 
and moulding can be made to undergo. This — finis coronat opus — supported a 
vase, from which hung orange-flowers. The panels which bore the arms of 
Great Britain and Denmark were made to be thrown open, so that the Prmcess 
might press the glittering knife into the body of the wedding cake, and divide 
the cherished slices." It had been intended that there should be a fine display 
of fireworks in the Home Park on the evening of the wedding ; but it was given 
on the Monday night instead. The alteration was explained by the anxiety of the 
bride to witness a sight such as she had never before had ai:i opportunity of seeing. 
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The next day— Tuesday, March loth— was "the wedding morn," and the 
whole country was on tiptoe. The splendid reception given to the Bride on her 
arrival m London had stirred up the curiosity of the nation, and whetted its 
appetite for every detail of the proceedings that were about to be enacted. The 
marriage of an heir-apparent is an act of State, and necessitates preparations 
that have to be taken in hand long before the appointed day. St. George's 

Chapel, splendid as it is, 
has not the proportions 
of Westminster Abbey, 
and it was realised that 
while the accommodation 
for invited guests would 
be somewhat exiguous, 
there would be abso- 
lutely no space at all for 
such important matters 
as the marshalling of the 
processions. To obviate 
this difficulty it was 
decided to construct a 
temporary annexe to the 
Chapel containing recep- 
tion, robing, and dressing 
rooms, together with 
space for the marshalling 
of the pageant. The 
building was therefore 
handed over to the Office 
of Works, which built a 
huge " Gothic Hall," 
opening out of the West 
Door of the Chapel. 
The rooms opened from 
this Hall, to right and 
left, its eastern extremity 
adjoining the Chapel. 
Two rooms on the right 
were assigned to the Bridegroom, and two on the left to the Bride. Behind 
the Bride's apartments was a reception-room for the Royal Princesses, while 
at the extreme west end was a suite of rooms for the Bridesmaids and other 
privileged persons. 

The great central chamber was built of oak, and was in the style of a feudal 
Banqueting Hall. It had an open-timbered roof, and round the cornice ran a 
series of panels emblazoned with the arms of the Knights of the Garter. The 
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walls were covered with paper in imitation of stamped Spanish leather, the 
lower part being panelled with oak, and even the velarium which 
softened the light admitted through the glass roof had the Star of the Garter 
worked upon it — for St. George's, be it remembered, is the official church of the 
Order, containing the Knights' stalls and banners and Garter-plates. The 
reception-rooms were triumphs of upholstering for the not very artistic year of 
1863. "The furniture of the Princess's boudoir was richly gilded, picked out 
with rose-colour, and 
covered with glace silk of 
the same tint. Sixteen 
fluted pillars of rose- 
coloured watered silk, en- 
twined with rich Notting- 
ham lace and garlands of 
orange blossom, s u r- 
mounting which were 
roses and lace linked with 
festoons of the same, and 
lilies of the valley, sur- 
rounded the room, divid- 
ing the walls into eight 
panels, which were also 
hung with Nottingham 
lace, representing palm, 
fern, and other leaves and 
trees, over a ground of 
rose silk. Over the fold- 
ing doors, the arms of 
Denmark, encircled by a 
wreath of oak branches, 
were exquisitely repre- 
sented in the lage ; while 
at the sides, enclosed in a 
similar wreath, were the 
ciphers ' A. A.' " It is very 
reminiscent indeed of early 
Victorian " art," to learn 

that the dove-coloured pile carpet had woven into it "bouquets of flowers 
in their natural colours." The Prince's room was gorgeous with a wall-paper 
of light blue, embossed with golden coronets and silver plumes. The furniture 
was covered with amber satin. 

Heavy crimson curtains screened the doorway leading from the temporary 
Hall to the Nave of the Chapel, and one enormously long carpet— crimson with 
a white border, bearing alternately the cipher of the Prince and Princess, the 
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Prince of Wales's feathers, and the Imperial Crown of England — extended from 
the extremity of the Hall, right up the Nave to the Haut Pas in front of the 
altar. The Haut Pas itself, where the ceremony was to take place, was 
carpeted in blue, bearing the ribbon and motto of the Garter, similar material 
covering the floor of the Sanctuary, save that there the collar and badge of the 
Order were represented. The seats in the Choir, including the stalls of the 
Knights of the Garter, were covered with blue cloth ; but the seats for the use 
of the high contracting parties were of crimson velvet and gold. The new 
East window, designed by Sir Gilbert Scott, who had not then been knighted, 
was that day seen for the first time. It replaced a desperately bad one 
which had been the work of West, and was erected in memory of the 
Prince Consort. 

Such were the preparations for the first Royal marriage that had been 
celebrated in St. George's Chapel since that of Henry I. in 1122. At dawn the 
Royal Standard was hoisted upon the Round Tower, and at an early hour the 
gaily decorated streets of Windsor were crowded with sightseers, while eight 
o'clock was not considered too soon for the bells to begin their joyful peals. 
Crowds speedily assembled to watch the arrival of the distinguished guests at 
the Chapel, the doors of which were opened at ten o'clock, by which time all 
the arrangements there were completed. Meanwhile the streets of Windsor 
presented a sight which has rarely been excelled in splendour, even in that 
favoured town. Trains, ordinary and special, continued to arrive laden with 
distinguished personages in brilliant uniforms, and ladies in " gloss of satin and 
glimmer of pearls," who drove either to the Castle or direct to the Chapel in 
gorgeous equipages. 

To those who were waiting patiently inside St. George's Chapel the first 
excitement came when the procession of Knights of the Garter entered, headed 
by the Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston. They made a gallant show as they 
swept up the choir " like a procession of monarchs," said one of the chroniclers. 
So soon as the Knights were seated, the Lord Chancellor in his state 
robes, and carrying the Great Seal, entered, " alone, but a perfect pageant in 
himself." 

At half-past eleven the Queen, who had driven privately from the 
Castle, arrived. This was practically her first appearance in public since 
the death of the Prince Consort, and, as she was received at the door by 
the Lord Chamberlain, the whole congregation rose. Her Majesty was at once 
conducted to the " Royal Closet," a kind of Gothic gallery which projects over 
the north side of the Sacrarium, from which she witnessed the subsequent 
ceremony. The pathetic figure in widow's weeds which sat there could not but 
arouse feelings of intense compassion when the onlooker realised all that its 
crape and its loneliness betokened. But although the Queen was in black, 
with a closely-fitting widow's cap, she wore the star and blue ribbon of the 
Garter. Shortly before noon the Archbishop of Canterbury (Longley), the 
Bishops of London (Tsiit), Oxford (Wilberforce), Winchester, and Chester, 
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the Dean of Windsor, Registrair of the Order of the Garter (Wellesley), 
who wore a crimson satin mantle with the Cross of St. George on 
the shoulder, together with the Canons and Minor Canons of Windsor, entered 
in procession. The Archbishop went to the north and the Dean to the south 
side of the altar. The Bishops of London' and Chester took up their positions 
between the Archbishop and the altar rails, the Canons and Minor Canons being 
ranged behind them. The altar, we are told, "was richly decorated with 
massive golden sacramental plate, golden candlesticks, superb alms-dishes, costly 
flagons, and several quaint and highly-wrought chalices and patens " — rather a 
barbaric display, not in the best of taste. 

By this time all the great personages whose presence lent dignity to the 
great occasion, were present — Knights of the Garter in their Stalls, Statesmen, 
the Diplomatic Corps, and the Great Officers of State. There were Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone, Mr. and Mrs. Disraeli, the Speaker of the House of Commons 
(Denison), Mr. C. P. Villiers, and Dukes and Duchesses galore. So limited is 
the accommodation of the Chapel that to be present on such an occasion was 
in itself a distinction. When the clergy, followed by the Knights of the Garter, 
filed into their places the contrast of the ecclesiastical robes and the antique 
magnificence of the mantles and stars and ribbons of the great Order of 
Chivalry was in itself a splendour. The scene was one of intense magnificence, 
for every man was in uniform, or in the crimson and white braveries of 
Garter robes, while every lady was decked with jewels. By every pillar stood 
a Beefeater in his stately Tudor dress. Lord Ronald Gower, who was present, 
gives a description of the scene in his " Reminiscences," from which I extract 
a few passages : — 

" A more truly gorgeous spectacle, or more attractive to an English eye and 
ear, than such a wedding as this cannot be imagined, for it combines all that is 
most flattering to one's national pride, and embodies all that is spectacular with 
the traditions of heraldic pomp and blazon. The banners of the Knights of St. 
George, and their achievements, the pompous titles and epithets of these peers, 
all styled princes, and all, below this fretted roof at any rate, the compeers of 
Emperors and Kings. Then the gathering together within this noble fane of 
the most illustrious men and some of the fairest women in the land ; the glitter 
and sheen of uniforms and stars, of silks and satins, jewels such as not any 
other country can produce ; the clash of the kettle-drums and the half-sacred, 
half-military music that peals forth from the organ-loft on such an occasion, 
contribute to make an impression even on those not easily moved by sights and 
sounds or easily stirred out of their wonted stolidity." 

Shortly after the arrival of the Queen and the clergy, a blare of trumpets 
announced that the first of the Royal processions was approaching. Then the 
bands outside played the National Anthem and children's voices immediately 
without could be heard smging it. When the occupants of the carriages were. set 
down at the West Door of the Chapel they were received by Sir Charles Young, 
Garter King-at-Arms, with Clarenceux and Norroy and other Heralds and 
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Pursuivants, and the indispensable Trumpeters, all in their State Costumes. By 
this time it was striking noon, and the time had come to marshal the first pro- 
cession. It was formed in the great Gothic Hall beyond the west end of the 
Chapel, which I have already described, and as the heavy purple curtain which 
screened it from the Nave was drawn back there was a sudden hush of expectancy. 
Preceded by the Officers of the Household the first body of Royal guests 
streamed up the glorious and historic Church. 

The procession was headed by the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, who made a 
great impression. Nothing more magnificent was ever seen outside the 
" gorgeous East." He wore a tunic of cloth of gold on a red silk ground, with 
a scarf worn across the left shoulder of cloth of gold on a green silk ground. 
His trousers were of cloth of gold and yellow satin,- and his slippers were 
embroidered with gold. His turban of gold and silver tissue was richly jewelled, 
while round his neck were strings of pearls with diamond fastenings. The 
insignia of the Star of India completed the costume of this remarkable man who, 
born to the inheritance of a great Oriental throne, was destined by his own folly 
and extravagance to pass through some melancholy vicissitudes. After him 
came Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, the Prince of Leiningen (Queen 
Victoria's half-brother), the Duke of Holstein-Gliicksburg, Prince Augustus of 
Saxe-Coburg, Princess Dagmar, and Princes William and Frederic of Denmark, 
Prince Frederick of Hesse-Cassel, the Count of Flanders and his sister-in-law 
the Duchess of Brabant (now the Queen of the Belgians), the Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg, and Princess Christian of Denmark (the Bride's mother), with Princess 
Thyra and Prince Waldemar, her son and daughter. There was naturally a 
good deal of curiosity to see the Princess Alexandra's mother, who was neither 
then, nor at any subsequent time, a familiar figure in this country. Contem- 
porary accounts speak of her " beauty and comparative youth," and the 
" exceeding beauty of her costume and the queenly dignity of her gait.'' Dr. 
Russell says : — " A diamond tiara surmounted with white plumes rose over her 
placid brow ; and a face of exquisite womanly softness, with noble features and 
serene air, was set proudly on a graceful neck and bust." Her Royal Highness 
wore a bodice and train of violet velvet, with a white moire antique skirt, worked 
with gold. 

These Royal personages were conducted to the south side of the Haut Pas, 
where they took their seats upon chairs of crimson velvet. As they approached 
the Haut Pas low reverences were made to the Queen who rose and bowed. 
While all this was going on, other processions — that of the Royal Family, of the 
Bridegroom, and the Bride — were arriving in rapid succession. Each of these 
detachments was loudly cheered outside and, upon arrival, was conducted by 
the Lord Chamberlain to the temporary State apartments. The Bridegroom 
was naturally very much cheered on his progress from the Castle to the Chapel, 
and it was noticed that there was a slight flush on his cheek, although " his eye 
was bright, and his lip firm." When the Bride passed, however, people were so 
much absorbed in the contemplation of her fresh young loveliness, that at first 
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they almost forgot to cheer, and the school-children who were singing the 
National Anthem actually stopped in their song ! 

Immediately the first batch of Royalties was seated on the Haut Pas, the 
procession of the Enghsh Royal Family passed up the Nave, headed by the 
drums and trumpets, the Heralds, and the Officers of the Household. First after 
these came Princess Mary, afterwards the ever-popular Duchess of Teck, whose 
stately beauty and magnificent presence aroused unbounded admiration. " She 
looked the very embodiment of earthly magnificence," Lord Ronald Gower 
wrote in his Diary. " Princess Mary's entrance was grand," said Bishop 
Wilberforce. " Such contentment and happiness beamed from her face as she 
bowed in acknowledgment of the loyal goodwill and reverence which she won 
from women as well as from men, that," Dr. Russell wrote, " it might have been 
thought she was one about to play a more important part in the ceremony of 
the day." Her mother, the Duchess of Cambridge, Princess Louise, Princes 
Leopold and Arthur, and Princess Helena, leading Princess Beatrice, followed, 
Prince Alfred being the only absentee among the Bridegroom's brothers and 
sisters — he was away in Malta, where he had been ill. Then came Princess 
Alice and her husband, and the Crown Princess of Prussia — ^the Empress 
Frederick of later years — leading by the hand her son, the little Prince William, 
now the German Emperor. I am sorry to say that this young gentleman behaved 
exceedingly badly during the subsequent proceedings. It appears to have been 
understood that a sharp eye would have to be kept upon him, and he was 
therefore placed during the ceremony between two of his uncles, who were in 
Highland costume. But their vigilance was not taken kindly. Whenever they 
nudged him to keep him quiet he revenged himself by biting their bare legs — so 
his father, the Crown Prince, told Bishop Wilberforce. 

More members of the Royal Household brought up the rear, conspicuous 
among them being the Duchess of Wellington, the Mistress of the Robes, 
wearing the diamonds, belonging originally to the decoration of the Holy Ghost, 
which were presented in gratitude by Louis XVIII. to the victor of Waterloo. 
Another notable figure was that of Field-Marshal Lord Combermere, Gold 
Stick, of whom it was said that men could scarce believe "' that the old soldier 
who strode stiffly before them in the glittering cuirass covered with orders, and 
in the jack-boots which gleamed almost as brightly, had served in Flanders in 
the last [the eighteenth] century, that he saw the fall of Tippoo Sultan and the 
inauguration of our Empire in the East, and that it was more than half a 
century since the dashing, brilliant young General led our gallant squadrons in 
the Plains of Spain against the chivalry of France." He was then a trifle over 
ninety, and lived for nearly three years after this historic day. 

At the entrance to the Choir the drums and trumpets filed off into the Nave, 
while the Heralds formed up into line. The magnificent Princess Mary was left 
to advance first into the Choir. At that moment Beethoven's " Wedding March " 
pealed from the organ, the whole company rose, and the Queen also. Each 
member of the Royal Family, upon entering the Choir, made a " low obeisance " 
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to Her Majesty, who responded " with the only smiles which had yet been seen 
to relieve her face from its fixity of sorrow." The instant these illustrious 
persons were seated the Officers of State, Heralds, Pursuivants, Drums, and 
Trumpeters returned to the purple velvet fortilre leading to the temporary place 
of assembly. Then, with a great flourish of trumpets, and an inspiring roll of 
the drums, the Bridegroom's procession issued into the Nave. The Prince of 
Wales was preceded by the Of&cers of his own Household, and supported by his 
brother-in-law, the Crown Prince of Prussia, and his uncle, the reigning Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg. The presence of the Prince Consort's brother was, according to 
his own confession, due to his having 
had the good sense to sacrifice the 
absurdities of politics to family 
affection. 

In his " Memoirs " he tells us : — 
"At the reiterated desire of the 
Queen, I went to London, where I 
-arrived on the 5th of March. 
Political considerations would rather 
have tended to keep me away, for, 
since the Prince's betrothal, the feel- 
ing in Germany had grown no 
pleasanter in reference to an event 
which, in face of the soon-to-be- 
expected death of the King of 
Denmark, was likely to awaken the 
notion that England would become 
still more alienated from the German 
cause." Both then and afterwards, 
however, the Duke found consolation 
in the personality of the Princess 
Alexandra, who, he -says, " by her 
extraordinary beauty and her digni- 
fied and sympathetic manner, pro- 
duced, from the first moment, a great 

impression upon Englishmen of all classes, and it was easy to foresee that the 
young Princess would soon attain to great popularity. She managed, moreover, 
to prove herself a lady of the finest intelligence, by keeping out of the way of 
all political temptations. Thus the apprehensions which had been entertained 
in German circles, on account of the Danish relationship, were fortunately very 
soon shown to have been quite unfounded." 

The Prince of Wales made a very handsome figure in the procession. He 
wore the uniform of a General in the Army, and over it the blue and ermine 
mantle of a Knight of the Garter, with all the insignia of the Order, together 
with the Star of India and the Golden Fleece, and the usual festal ribbons of 
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white satin at the shoulders. He was perfectly self-possessed and, whatever he 
may have felt in foro interna, gave no outward hint of nervousness. The 
whole congregation — which numbered some nine hundred, all told — rose as the 
Prince entered the Chapel. He bowed right and left as he walked up the Nave, 
accompanied by his brother-in-law and his uncle, both of whom wore uniforms 
and Garter robes. When the trumpets ceased their fanfare and the drums their 
roll, the organ and the band aloft, over the entrance to the Choir, began the 
" Wedding March " from Mendelssohn's " Athalie." The musicians and chorus, 
it may here be stated, consisted of Her Majesty's private band, the choirs of the 
Chapel Royal, St. James's, St. George's Chapel itself, and the Queen's private 
Chapel, with additional vocal and instrumental performers to a total of 150. 
The musical portions of the service were conducted by Dr. — afterwards Sir 
George — Elvey, at that time Organist of St. George's Chapel, and Mr. Anderson, 
the director of the Queen's private band. 

When the Bridegroom reached the foot of the Haut Pas he bowed twice to 
the Queen, and it was noticed that his cheek flushed and his lip trembled slightly 
as he did so. Her Majesty bowed in return, and the Prince took his place on 
the south side of the altar, the Prince of Prussia and the Duke of Coburg being 
behind him. There he stood for some time the centre of a battery of eyes. One 
who was present has described with felicitous minuteness how the Prince bore 
himself in these trying circumstances : — " With the easy grace that seems natural 
to all his actions, he stood alone, the watched and observed of all the observers, 
neither bashful nor confident, but with a mcinly royal beeiring. He looked 
round upon the splendid scene for a moment, quietly and easily, and his every 
movement, his look, his very bearing, seemed, in their vivid likeness to his royal 
father, to impress and amaze all — even those who by their rank and station 
might be supposed to be the most familiar with his features. As the sound of 
cheering was heard without, marking the coming of his youthful bride, he kept 
turning his head every moment, for, from where he stood, at the centre of the 
altar, he could see through the screen and down the Nave, beyond to where the 
crimson curtains still hid the marshalling of the Bride's procession. Often and 
often did he glance this way, but the curtains were motionless, and gave no sign 
of the coming forth of her whom all now watched for with such eager 
expectation." 

Meanwhile the Bride had reached the temporary Hall and the 
finishing touches were being put to her attire in her boudoir. 
During this inevitable delay there was time for expectation to reach 
its height, for at that moment the splendid sight needed but one 
figure more to complete it. Not until slightly later than half-past twelve 
was it that the velvet curtain at the west end was drawn aside, and a great blast 
of trumpets and roll of kettle-drums announced that the Bride was entering the 
Chapel. It was noticed, as of good augury, that at this exact moment, '' as if to 
announce the coming vision, a ray of sunshine gleamed through the stained-glass 
window, and shot athwart the floors of Nave and Choir, charged with the most 
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brilliant colours. It fell full on the Royal Closet, lighting up the figure of the 
Queen, and it threw a halo over the Duchess of Cambridge, her daughter, and 
the bright group near them. At the sound of the flourish of trumpets, the 
Prince, who had been for some time in an attitude of expectation, listening to 
the cheering and the dulled reports of salutes, the clang of joy-bells, and the 
strains of the music outside, made a slight movement, as if to step forward, but 
checked the impulse, and resumed the graceful position in which he had been 
standing on the Haut Pas by the Communion rails." 

The procession was headed by the drums and trumpets and the Sergeant 
Trumpeter, followed by Richmond and Lancaster Heralds. Then came Sir 
Edward Cust, the Master of the Ceremonies, with two members of the Danish 
Legation and the Danish Minister, M. Torben de Bille. Viscount Castlerosse, 
the Vice-Chamberlain, and Viscount Sydney, the Lord Chamberlain, imme- 
diately preceded the Bride, who was supported by her father, Prince Christian 
of Denmark, and her cousin, the Duke of Cambridge. So many pitfalls await 
the inexperienced who endeavour to describe what they do not understand, that 
it may be desirable, and will certainly be prudent, to transcribe the official details 
of the Princess Alexandra's wedding-dress : — " A petticoat of white satin, 
trimmed with chatelaines of orange-blossoms and myrtle, and bouffants of tulle, 
with Honiton lace ; the train of silver moire antique, trimmed with bouffants of 
tulle, Honiton lace, and bouquets of orange-blossoms and myrtle, the body of 
the dress trimmed to correspond. Her Royal Highness wore a veil of Honiton 
lace, and a wreath of orange-blossom and myrtle." The design of the lace, of 
which the Bride's veil and pocket-handkerchief were also made, was a sequence 
of cornucopiae, filled with rose, shamrock, and thistle arranged in festoons. She 
also wore the necklace, earrings, and brooch, of pearls and diamonds, which were 
the gift of the Prince of Wales ; the riviere of diamonds given by the Cor- 
poration of London ; an opal and diamond bracelet given by the Queen ; the 
diamond bracelet given by the ladies of Leeds; and the opal and diamond 
bracelet the gift of the ladies of Manchester. The Princess's bouquet was 
composed of orange-blossoms, white rosebuds, lilies of the valley, and rare and 
beautiful "orchideous flowers," interspersed with sprigs of myrde, sent from 
Osborne by the Queen's command. The myrtle was reared from that used 
in the Princess Royal's bridal bouquet. 

It is no courtly exaggeration to say that every heart went out to the lovely 
young Bride as she passed up to the Choir. Until that moment only a few of 
the highest Court dignitaries had enjoyed any opportunity of seemg her at 
close quarters, and the impression she made upon the congregation was imme- 
diate and touching. " They were struck," wrote an eye-witness, " by a face that 
was very pale and full of a sort of awe and wonder, but the face of no ordinary 
bride not simply a timid shrinking girl, but one with character, distinctive of 
her own, conscious that hers was a most marked and uncommon lot; prepared 
if I mistake not, to act a great part greatly, and something awestruck to find 
that at nineteen years of age she was no longer a young girl, but a woman 
VOL. II. ^ 
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singled out and marked from among the millions of the earth as one to whom 
a most special duty was assigned." As she passed up the aisle she acknowledged 
the silent homage of the upstanding congregation by those gracious but stately 
inclinations of the head which have since become so familiar. She was followed 
by eight bridesmaids, the Ladies Victoria Scott, Elma Bruce, Emily Villiers, 
Feodore Wellesley, Diana Beauclerk, Victoria Howard, Agneta Yorke, and 
Eleanor Hare, all, of course, daughters of Dukes, Marquesses, or Earls. Their 
dresses were of white tulle, over white glace silk, trimmed with blush roses, 
shamrocks, and white heather, with wreaths to correspond. Each wore a locket, 
the gift of the Bridegroom, of coral and diamonds, in allusion to the red and 
white colours of Denmark. In the centre of each was the crystal cipher 
" A. E. A.," in a monogram designed by Princess Alice. 

As the bridal procession entered the Choir, the organ and the band played 
Handel's March from " Joseph," and when it was finished the vocalists in the 
organ-loft — one of whom was Jenny Lind — sang the following words, which 
had been set by Mr. Oliphant to the Chorale composed by the Prince Consort : — 

" This day, with joyful heart and voice. 

To Heaven be raised a nation's prayer ; 
Almighty Father, deign to grant 
Thy blessing to the wedded pair ! 

" So shall no clouds of sorrow dim 
The sunshine of their days ; 
But happiness, in endless round, 

Shall stiU encompass aU their ways." 

Through brilliant sunshine the Bride moved towards the Haut Pas, and 
when she came in front of the Royal Closet she made a low reverence to the 
Queen, who had risen upon her entrance. "The Queen acknowledged the 
obeisance with the kindest and most encouraging smile. A slight flush set over 
the Prmce's face as he saw his Bride enter, and he glanced up at the Closet as 
if to join m his mother's expression, which for the moment restored a trace of 
pleasure to the mournful brow and lip." At this moment, everyone standing 
during the performance of the Chorale, the Choir was the quintessence of 
splendour. The Bride stood before the altar, her train borne by her bridesmaids ; 
by her side was her father, the Duke of Cambridge being a little in the rear. 
Behind the Prince of Wales were the Crown Prince of Prussia and the Duke of 
.axe-Coburg; while the other Royal personages, English and foreign, were 
drawn up m lines, one on each side of the Haut Pas. The sunlight which had 
been lacking earlier m the morning still poured through the storied windows, 
lighting up the small historic space— the Choir held only 400— as with beams of 
hope and promise. Soon the Chorale died away, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury advanced to the altar rail and began the marriage service, " reading 
it," says Sir W. H. Russell, " with such distinctness of intonation, precision, 
and lofty solemnity, that every word came out and struck every ear. 
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passing out into the Nave, so that those seated there could take part in the 
service." 

The service was not abbreviated or emasculated in any way, and the high 
contracting parties plighted their troth in the terms which the Church has 
prescribed for high and low alike. Some accounts say that the Bridegroom 
made his responses in a loud voice, while others declare that it was "with 
difficulty that the stifled words of acceptance and promise could he heard." 
Observers agree, however, that the Princess spoke in a very low tone, as is the 
wont of young ladies who are being married, and it seems clear that she was 
exceedingly nervous. Prince Christian of Denmark, unfamiliar, no doubt, with 
the English Marriage Service, merely bowed when the Archbishop 
asked, "Who giveth this woman to this man?" It therefore fell to His 
Grace to lay the Princess's hand in that of the Prince while the essential 
words of the contract were being spoken. Just before the words " Vouchsafe 
them Thy blessing," the sun, which for a while had been obscured, burst forth 
anew, and at the second Blessing a signal was transmitted from the Chapel, and 
a salute of guns announced that the ceremony was over. When the boom of 
the cannon was heard outside a mighty cheer went up from the waiting crowds. 
The Benediction was pronounced by the Archbishop of Canterbury with 
such intense feeling that the Queen, upon whom the occasion must have had 
the most trying effect, burst into tears and covered her face with her 
hands. 

After a brief pause the young couple arose and, turning towards the Queen, 
who had now somewhat recovered her composure, made a dutiful reverence to 
her. Her Majesty smiled in reply, and a moment or two afterwards left the 
Royal Closet and returned privately to the. Castle. It was almost two o'clock 
when the, Bride and Bridegroom, preceded and followed by great officials, walked 
hand in hand — the Royal custom — out of the Choir and down the Nave, bowing 
right and left as they went. Behind them, without any marshalling, came the 
great personages who had occupied places in the Choir, and all streamed down 
to the Reception Hall. Both the Prince and the Princess of Wales looked 
radiant as they left the Chapel to the strains of Beethoven's " Hallelujah." In 
the Reception Room they received the congratulations of all who had assembled 
there — felicitations which they accepted with frank and unaffected pleasiure. 
There was no very long delay in the Reception Hall, for the hour was growing 
late, and it was necessary to make a speedy move to the carriages. 

We may, however, pause for a moment to consider the impression which this 
magnificent ceremony made upon some of the distinguished people who were 
present. I have already quoted a few lines from Lord Ronald Gower, and we 
find Bishop Wilberforce writing to a friend that " The wedding was certainly the 
most moving sight I ever saw. The Queen above, looking down, added such a 
wonderful chord of deep feeling to all the lighter notes of joyfulness and 
show. . . . The Princess of Wales calm, feeling, self-possessed. The 
Prince with more depth of manner than ever before." 
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Dr. Donald Macleod was also present, and has left his impressions on 
record : — " I got behind Kingsley, Stanley, Birch, and in a famous place, being 
in front of the RoyaJ pair. We saw better than any except the clergy. It was 
a gorgeous sight, yet somehow did not excite me. I suppose I am past this. 
Two things struck me much. One was the whole of the Royal Princesses 
weeping, though concealing their tears with their bouquets, as they saw their 
brother, who was to them but their ' Bertie,' and their dead father's son, standing 
alone waiting for his bride. The other was the Queen's expression as she 
raised her eyes to Heaven, while her husband's Chorale was sung. She seemed 
to be with him alone before the throne of God." It is, perhaps, a somewhat too 
abrupt contrast to turn from this touching passage to a ludicrous anecdote told 
by the late Mr. George Augustus Sala in that most entertaining book, " My 
Life and Adventures." Mr. Sala, along with other gentlemen of the Press, had 
a seat in the organ-loft, whence he observed the ceremony, and one of his 
companions was " a gentleman who, possibly, was somewhat inexperienced in 
the art of special correspondence, and had been summoned in a hurry by his 
Editor from the reporters' gallery in the House of Commons. It is a droll fact 
that this gentleman at one stage of the proceedings fell to stenographing the 
Order of the Solemnisation of Matrimony, and was quite grateful, but 
not at all abashed, when a colleague hinted to him that the Marriage 
Service would be found, in extenso, in a volume entitled the Common Prayer 
Book." 

We have just seen that Canon Kingsley was among the distinguished 
personages in the Choir on this historic morning. Here are his rough 
impressions, as he wrote them to the Rev. E. Pitcairn Campbell two days later : — 
" We are just from the Royal Wedding — at least so I believe. We had (so I 
seem to remember) excellent places. Mrs. Kingsley in the temporary gallery 
in the Choir, I in the Household gallery, both within fifteen yards of what, I 
am inclined to think, was really the Prince and the Princess. But I can't swear 
to it. I am not at all sure that I did not fall asleep in the dear old chapel, with 
the banners and stalls fresh in my mind, and dream and dream of Edward the 
Fourth's time. At least, I saw live Knights of the Garter (myths to me till 
then). I saw real Princesses with diamond crowns, and trains, and fairies 
holding them up. I saw— what did I not see ? And only began to believe my 
eyes, when I met at the dejeuner certain of the knights whom I knew, clothed 
and in their right mind, like other folk; and of the damsels and fairies many, 
who, I believe, were also flesh and blood, for they talked and ate with me, 
and vanished not away. But seriously, one real thing I did see, and felt too— the 
serious grace and reverent dignity of my dear young master, whose manner was 
perfect. And one other real thing— the Queen's sad face. . . I cannot tell you 
how auspicious I consider this event, or how happy it has made the little knot 
of us, the Prince's household [Mr. Kingsley had recently been made one of 
the Prince's Chaplains], who love him because we know him." 

The deep impression made by the stately yet reverent magnificence of the 
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ceremony was reflected in every newspaper and by the pen of every one who 
was present. An exceedingly interesting description of the wedding appeared 
in All the Year Round, which is said to have been written by Dickens himself. 
That is a mistake, but it is highly probable that he " touched up " the article 
extensively, in his characteristic way. Some extracts from the paper will there- 
fore be interesting ; — 

" Who knows how far the minds of those who pronounced that wedding 
procession to be the loveliest sight they had ever seen were unconsciously 
affected by the presence of the dark figure of the mourning Queen half -concealed 
in the pew above the altar ? Those who watched the details of that glorious 

pageant, with somewhere down in the recesses of their hearts an undefined 
memory of all that had preceded it, saw a perfect thing through a perfect medium,, 
and came away convinced that they might live long and see many things, but 
never anything in its own way so beautiful as that. One thing very remarkable 
about that spectacle, treating it only as a spectacle, was the great comfort it 
gave you from its reality. It was so like the theatre, everything that the theatre 
wants. There were no bad actors in the parts. The Princes were real Princes, 
and the jewels were real diamonds and pearls. All that the theatre attempts, 
spectacularly, was here thoroughly realised. When you found a Duke announced 
in the programme, it was really a Duke whom you saw, not a suit of 
clothes with a scene-shifter inside them. It was a sort of combined 

sensation of going to the play, of standing godfather, and simply going to 
church, all mixed up together, with a suspicion and a faint dash of flower- 
show. 

" Soon we were all distributed over these seats, and eagerly watching the pro- 
ceedings of certain gentlemen in blue coats, with stand-up collars all over gold ; 
and of certain other gentlemen, who ingeniously combined two different periods 
in their costumes — their upper halves being clad in dress-coats and white 
chokers of our own period, and their lower halves resembling the extremities 
of the Reverend Mr. Sterne, deceased. . In due time their position was 
considerably strengthened by a detachment of beefeaters, each of whom 
courageously took charge of one of the pillars which supported the roof, with 
an evident determination to stand or fall by it. Nor was it long before the scene 
was further enlivened by the appearance of some gentlemen who rather resembled 
the knaves in a pack of cards, and these personages were also somewhat given to 
a polyglot view of costume, combining the herald's tabard of the fourteenth 
century with the trouser of 1863 and the shirt collar of 1825. However, it was 
all very imposing and grand, and what followed was wonderfully free from defect, 
unaffected and real. 

" There was one personage who never moved, who never turned his eyes to 
the right or to the left, from the moment when he stalked to his seat to the 
moment when, all being over, he stalked from it. The mass of kincob and 
jewels, supposed to represent the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, made no sign. 
He bore it all like a waxwork image." 
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The re-entry of the Bride and Bridegroom to the Castle was made in a 
procession of a dozen carriages, of which they occupied the second. The weather 
necessitated its being closed, but there was no difficulty in obtaining a good view 
of the young couple. The crowds cheered, the bells pealed, bands played, and 
artillery boomed as the short distance to the Castle was slowly covered. On 
alighting at the Grand Entrance the Prince and Princess were met and embraced 
affectionately by the Queen, who had descended for the purpose, and who 
accompanied them to the Rubens Room. Thence Her Majesty and the whole 
of the Royal party were ceremoniously conducted by Lord Sydney to the Green 
Drawing Room and the White Room, where the Register of the marriage was 
signed by numerous exalted personages, by the ecclesiastical dignitaries, the 
Ministers of the Crown, and the Danish Minister, M. de Bille. The late 
" breakfast " was served in the Dining Room to the Royal guests, while some 
400 of the Diplomatic Corps, Ladies in Waiting, and others who had 
been present at the wedding were entertained in St. George's Hall. At the 
Royal breakfast the health of the Bride and Bridegroom was proposed by the 
Lord Steward, but at both meals the speeches were kept within the smallest 
possible limits, in consideration of the fact that the Royal Family was still in 
mourning. It is pleasant to recall that, in the midst of the most distracting of 
all occasions, the Prince of Wales did not forget his old friends and tutors, Mr. 
Birch and Mr. Tarver. To each of them he sent, after luncheon, a handsomely- 
bound copy of the Bible, with an inscription in his own hand, of which he begged 
their acceptance. 

This seems to be the proper place in which to set down a few particulars as 
to the dresses worn by the Royal ladies who took part in the ceremony. I copy 
them bodily, from the official chronicle, with- all the slip-shod syntax and truncated 
sentences which, even in 1863, and upon so exalted an occasion, marked the 
description of such matters: — "The Princess Helena [Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein] wore a train of white silk, with bouquets of the rose, sham- 
rock, and thistle tied with silver cord, trimmed with tulle and bouquets of lilac 
(white and lilac). Petticoat of white tulle over white glace, striped with ribbons 
of rose, shamrock, and thistle ; bouquet of lilac. Head-dress, wreath of hlacs, 
white feathers, and blonde lappets. Diamond ornaments. Princess Louise and 
Princess Beatrice. — Dresses of white tulle over white glace, striped with ribbons 
of rose, shamrock, and thistle, tied with silver cord, trimmed with bouquets of 
lilacs. Head-dress, wreaths of Hlacs (white and Hlac), pearl ornaments. Her 
Imperial Highness the Duchess of Brabant wore a train of white moire antique, 
embroidered with gold. The Princess Christian of Denmark wore a train of 
Royal blue velvet, trimmed with gold lace. The petticoat of white satin, 
trimmed with puffings of tulle and gold blonde. Head-dress, white feathers, 
gold lappets, and diamond ornaments. The Princess Mary of Cambridge 
[Duchess of Teck] wore a train of lilac silk moire, trimmed with white Honiton 
lace. Petticoat of white satin, with Honiton lace tunic and bands of lilac velvet. 
Diadem of diamonds. Stomacher, necklace, and earrings of diamonds. Head- 
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dress, white feathers, and tulle veil. The Duchess of Cambridge wore a violet 
velvet train, trimmed with ermine. Petticoat of violet satin, trimmed with black 
lace, covered with a tunic of Honiton lace. A treiin of pearls and diamonds. 
Necklace and stomacher to match." 

After the wedding breakfast the Queen took leave of her son and his bride 
in the private apartments of the Castle, and at a few minutes after four they 
" went away '' for the honeymoon, which was to be spent at Osborne. The 
Prince was in morning dress, while the Princess wore a white silk bonnet, 
trimmed with white Coventry ribbon and orange flowers, and a long ermine 
mcintle. They were conducted down the Grand Staircase with all ceremony 
by the Lord Steward, the Lord Chamberlain, the Master of the Horse, the 
Groom of the Stole to the Prince of Wales, the Treasurer of the Household 
the Vice- Chamberlain, and the Comptroller of the Household. The members 
of the Danish Royal Family, and most of the Royal visitors, followed the 
Prince and Princess to the Grand Entrance, where the Princess took leave of 
her relatives. It was not likely that, upon such an occasion, the old ceremony 
of throwing the shoe should be forgotten. The duty was entrusted to the Duke 
of Cambridge who, being a soldier and a sportsman, might be supposed to be a 
■good shot. His Royal Highness's aim was much too accurate, for the little 
satin slipper hit the Prince of Wales full on the cheek. Since, however, it 
belonged to his youngest sister but one. Princess Louise, he was probably not 
■seriously hurt. 

The Bride and Bridegroom entered an open carriage and four 
and, preceded by outriders in scarlet liveries, passed slowly round the Quad- 
rangle of the Castle. They were followed to the gate by many of the ladies 
.and gentlemen of the Household, who cheered them to the echo, these 
manifestations being led by the Duke of Cambridge. The suite who accom- 
panied them consisted of the Princess's lady, the Countess of Morton, Lieut- 
■General Knollys, the Prince's Comptroller, and his wife, and Lieut.-Colonel 
Keppel, the Equerry-in- Waiting. Driving beneath the George IV. Gateway, 
the Prince and Princess passed through cheering crowds to the Windsor station 
•of the Great Western Railway, where the Princess Royal was waiting to see 
them off. The senior Eton boys were also there, as the bridal couple speedily 
•discovered. There were some 300 or 400 of them, and no sooner had the 
Prince and Princess entered their saloon carriage, than they broke bounds, and 
rushed down to the train. At that moment it started, although very 
■slowly, as the band of the Coldstreams played first the English and then the 
Danish National Anthem. Then arose a great cheer of farewell, which the 
young couple acknowledged as they stood side by side in the carriage. The 
Eton boys, however, were eager for special recognition, and they did not look 
for it in vain, for, as the carriage passed them, the Prince of Wales leaned forward 
and made them " a profound and hearty " bow. Amid their answering cheers 
the train steamed out of the station. 

All along the route there were enthusiastic demonstrations. It was nearly 
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five when Reading was reached, yet the station there had been crowded to excess 
since two o'clock. A stop there was inevitable, and an Address was presented 
by Mr. Perkins, the Mayor, while Lady Emma Cust, the wife of the Vicar, and 
an aged woman offered bouquets from the ladies and the poor old women of 
Reading respectively. The Prince expressed his surprise at the number of 
people who had assembled, but, the chronicler adds, in a naif way, " seemed not 
much disposed to loiter on his journey." Certainly the loitering Bridegroom is. 
not a very common phenomenon. Shortly after six the train arrived at 
Southampton, where a tremendous reception had been organised. The streets 
were festooned and the vessels in harbour decked out with flags. Platforms, 
crowded with spectators lined the route, and the Volunteers kept the streets,, 
while men-of-war fired salutes in Southampton Water. At the Quay, where 
the members of the Corporation were drawn up, the Mayor presented an 
Address. Their Royal Highnesses were received at the landing-place by the 
Directors of the South- Western Railway Company and the officials of the Dock 
Company. They then entered a barge upholstered in crimson, and, amid 
deafening cheers and deep artillery salutes, were rowed on board the Royal 
yacht, which at once steamed away for Osborne. It was ten minutes past seven 
when Cowes was made, and there the gauntlet of another Municipal Address, 
had to be run. The Prince and Princess, after a very brief delay, drove off to 
Osborne " attended by popular demonstrations of the most enthusiastic 
character." They must both have been extremely dehghted to think that the 
trying day was over. 

It was, however, by no means over for the rest of the world, which kept up- 
its festivities until sheer fatigue put an end to its noisy " rejoicings." From the 
moment the date of the wedding had been announced all manner of proposals 
and suggestions, some sensible enough, others exceedingly silly, had been made 
for the proper celebration of so distinguished an occasion as the marriage of the 
heir to the Crown. How absurd some of these ideas were may be suggested by 
the way in which Punch " took them off." A week or two before the wedding, 
one of his young men sketched what might be expected to take place on the- 
historic lOth of March : — 

" The holy ceremony ended," it was written, " the festivities throughout the 
country will begin. All the Charity Schools in England will assemble in a 
tent that will quite cover Salisbury Plain, and will be regaled with turtle soup' 
and ortolans, venison and champagne. The like costly entertainment will be- 
spread at the pet prisons, and even the inmates of the workhouses will be- 
sumptuously treated, being liberally furnished with an extra quart of gruel and 
half a cupful of weak tea, wherein to drink the Prince's health. All the theatres 
will be opened at three o'clock p.m., and gratis half-hour performances will take- 
place until twelve. To every London street-boy will be given a new shilling, 
and a pound slice of plum pudding ; while to add to their enjoyment (and 
doubtless that, too, of the public), they will each get a big pea-shooter and half 
a peck of peas. For the refreshment of the populace, the Crystal Palace 
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fountains will play beer and brandy-and-water, and the squirtlets in Trafalgar 
Square will spirt up sherry and champagne. From London Bridge to Chelsea 
the river will be covered with artificial ice, and a thousand oxen roasted whole 
and served out to the skaters, who will further be regaled with hot-house 
strawberries and cream. At dusk a chain of bonfires will blaze from Kent to 
Cumberland, and the Land's End to John-o'-Groat's House ; while at a given 
signal (say the simultaneous firing of a hundred thousand rockets from the 
centre of Hyde Park) the general illumination of All England will begin ; when, 
besides the gas devices and oil lamps on the house-fronts, every window in the 
kingdom will be lit with a wax candle placed in every pane. As a climax of 
rejoicing, all street-organs will be burnt ; and as a final ceremony, the big dome 
of St. Paul's will be tal<en off, turned up-side down, and, brimming with 
champagne, will be passed round as a loving-cup to drink a Wedding Toast, 
proposed with all due eloquence by loyal Mr. Punchy 

It would be impracticable to particularise all the forms taken by the national 
rejoicing. Nor were the festivities confined to this country. The King 
of Denmark entertained those of his subjects who were what the Germans call 
" Court-capable," at a ball in the Palace at Copenhagen, while to the poor 
inhabitants of his capital he offered a great dinner. During the day he 
telegraphed his congratulations to Windsor, and at the ball-supper he proposed 
the health of the Bride and Bridegroom. That others might be happy as well 
as herself, the Princess Alexandra gave eighteen hundred thalers as dowry to 
six poor brides of her native city. 

Throughout the United Kingdom there were festivities from morning till 
night. " Not a steeple but spoke out," wrote Dr. Russell, "' and, chiming with its 
fellows, covered the night with a mantle of rejoicing. Every belfry in the 
Islands clanged. Salutes thundered all round the coast, and ships at sea joined 
in the triumph, and glinted out suddenly off bays and headlands with flights of 
rockets and blue fire. The poor were feasted all over the Kingdom. For once 
every workhouse was the abode of considered poverty. Children expressed 
their delight at such a glorious holiday by dressing their pets and domestic 
animals with wedding ribbons and favours. The cannon roared from 
bewreathed lips. Every town had its bonfire. Every garrison fired its feu de 
joie, and held a grand review in the forenoon ; the soldiers wore white rosettes." 
Everything that day was " monster " — bonfires, processions, school treats, enter- 
tainments to the poor. Hundreds of thousands of pounds were spent in charity 
and festivity. Bonfires blazed on the hills from Southdown to Cheviot ; there 
was one on the top of Malvern Beacon, and another on Caesar's Camp, at 
Aldershot. The fleet anchored off Osborne, as a guard of honour to Bride and 
Bridegroom, was illuminated. 

In London the illuminations were exceedingly brilliant. The dome of St. 
Paul's was outlined in electric and lime light ; tripods emitting volumes of flame 
were placed on the top of the Mansion House and along the parapets of London 
Bridge ; all the Government Offices and Clubs were a blaze of gas. Most 
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private houses were also lighted up, and the Parks were kept open all night, in 
the hope of reducing the crowds in the streets. The expectation, however, was 
vain. So enormous was the concourse on the line from the City to the West 
that progress was almost impossible on foot, or a-wheel — half a mile an hour, 
indeed, was considered a good pace, while bridges were rendered unsafe by the 
weight of the packed thousands and the jammed vehicles. Not even the rain 
which fell during the evening availed to disperse, or even to thin, the throngs. 
That there should have been accidents is not surprising. Yet it is pitiful to have 
to record that six women were crushed or trodden to death in the crowd in the 
City. Two of these unhappy creatures met their death near the Mansion House 
about eight o'clock in the evening, and the others perished at the foot of 
Ludgate Hill at a later hour. Besides those who thus lost their lives, it was 
supposed that not less than a hundred sustained injuries more or less severe. 
The Prince of Wales, when he heard of what had happened, at once addressed 
a letter to the Lord Mayor on the subject. His Royal Highness expressed his 
deep regret that what was meant for rejoicing should have been turned into an 
occasion of momrning, and he felt the calamity the more poignantly on account 
of the warm and enthusiastic welcome with which the Princess and himself were 
received on their passage through the City. The Prince added that he was 
anxious to do all in his power to relieve the sufferings of those who lost their 
relatives on that unfortunate occasion, and, with that view, requested that 
information as to the condition of those families might be communicated to him. 
In every case in which the survivors were in needy circumstances help was 
given, either by His Royal Highness, or by the Queen herself. 

The mismanagement which appears to have contributed to this unhappy loss 
of life nearly led to the City of London losing the control of its police. The 
Home Office took the City authorities severely to task and, returns of the 
accidents having been moved for in the House of Commons, Sir George Grey 
introduced a Bill for amalgamating the City and the Metropolitan Police. The 
proposal was naturally warmly resented east of Temple Bar, and a meeting of 
protest was held at the Guildhall. In the end the Home Secretary's Bill was 
thrown out on the ground of non-compliance with the Standing Orders. It is 
to be supposed that when the City shortly afterwards struck a medal in com- 
memoration of the marriage, Sir George Grey did not receive a copy! How 
hopeless the block was is suggested by what happened to Charles Dickens, as 
narrated by him in a letter to Macready :— " Having two little boys sent home 
from school 'to see the illuminations' on the marriage night, I chartered an 
enormous van, at a cost of £s, and we started in majesty from the office in 
London, fourteen strong. We crossed Waterloo Bridge, with the happy design 
of beginning the sight at London Bridge, and working our way through the 
City to Regent Street. In a bye street in the Borough, over against a dead wall 
and under a railway bridge, we were blocked for four hours. We were obliged 
to walk home at last, having seen nothing whatever. The wretched van turned 
up in the course of the next morning." 
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But although there were fatal accidents in London, there was very little that 
was reprehensible in the behaviour of the loyal crowds. In Ireland, matters 
did not pass off quite so good-humouredly. ■ For the most part the 
historic occasion was celebrated heartily enough ; but in Dublin and 
Cork there was some trouble. In the capital the one exception to 
the general illuminations was the Roman Catholic University. The authorities 
had arranged for illuminations, but they had reckoned without a section of the 
students, who took care that nothing of the kind should happen. There was 
even some rioting, and 150 arrests were made. At Cork matters were more 

serious, and troops had to be 
sent for, and the disturbances 
were renewed on St. Patrick's 
Eve by the Nationalists. 
Order was only restored after 
a bayonet-charge and the 
arrest of the ringleaders. 

No account of a wedding 
can possibly be complete with- 
out some details of the pre- 
sents. It is well understood 
(in the newspapers) that at all 
respectable weddings these 
offerings are " numerous and 
costly " ; but at the union of 
the heir to the British Crown 
they were inevitably remark- 
able alike for their quantity 
and for their almost fabulous 
value. It will be impossible 
to do more than indicate some 
of the more interesting and 
remarkable gifts. First, of 
course, come the remem- 
brances from the Queen. In 
the name of the Prince 
Consort and herself, the Bridegroom's illustrious mother gave a splendid centre- 
piece and tazza m silver, parcel-gilt, which had been designed by Prince Albert. 
The lower portion of the piece, which is of considerable size, is composed of 
a group of figures, executed in the round, illustrating the presentation to the 
Welsh Chieftams of the infant son of Edward I. Between this group and the 
body of the tazza are introduced medallion heads, coupled, of Edward of 
Carnarvon and Edward of Woodstock, Henry of Monmouth and Edward of 
Lancaster,. Arthur Tudor and Charles Stuart, George Augustus of Hanover, and 
George, afterwards third monarch of that name. The composition is crowned 
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liy the figure of St. David, the patron saint of Wales. Her Majesty also gave 
a pair of vases in silver, parcel-gilt, one surmounted by the figure of Britzinnia, 
the other by that of a Welsh Bard. The handles are composed of an adaptation 
of the Tudor rose. These vases also were designed by the Prince Consort. To 
the Bride the Queen presented a variety of beautiful fabrics in velvet, silk, and 
cashmere wool, among them being zn Indian shawl, woven in gold and silver 
tissue on a silk ground, dresses of Stuart tartan in velvet and silk, and a number 
of Paisley shawls, which were then highly fashionable. Her Majesty also gave 
the Princess a suite of Indian personal ornaments, consisting of corsage, armlet, 
and bracelets in uncut 
emeralds, diamonds, and 
pearls, and a parure of opals 
and brilliants, consisting of 
three brooches, a pair of ear- 
rings, a cross, and the bracelet 
worn at the wedding. The 
Prince Consort designed these 
ornaments also. 

The Prince of Wales gave 
his bride a diadem of brilliants, 
so constructed as to form 
separate ornaments at plea- 
sure ; a necklace of large 
pearls and brilliants, with 
brooch and earrings en suite 
— these were worn by her at 
the altar. This beautiful 
adornment, which Queen 
Alexandra wears in many 
of her portraits, is formed of 
eight circular clusters of bril- 
liants, with a large pearl in the 
centre of each. The clusters 
are connected by festoons of 
diamonds, and from each 

of the three principal ones is suspended a pear-shaped pearl. Further presents 
from the Bridegroom were a gold necklace, with scarabseus, a reproduction of an 
ancient Egyptian original, brought from Thebes; gold earrings, reproduced 
from old Greek originals, also brought by the Prince from the East; and 
a waist clasp in Oriental style, formed of two large turquoises inscribed with 
Arabic characters. The King of Denmark gave his young kinswoman a 
necklace of pearls and diamonds, in five divisions, with festoons of pearls, con- 
necting gold ornaments, with a large brilliant in the centre of each. The centre 
of the necklace is formed of a scroll-work in diamonds, with one round and two 
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large pear-shaped pearls, and suspended from it is a facsimile of the famous 
Dagmar Cross in enamel, ornamented with pearls and diamonds. 

Dagmar was the Consort of Waldemaj: the Victorious of Deimiark, and 
she died in the first half of the thirteenth century. Beautiful and benevolent, 
she induced her husband to free the serfs and peasants from a plough-tax under 
which they suffered grievously. The release of many unjustly imprisoned 
persons was also due to her kindly interference. Her name is still remembered 
with affection in Denmark, and many of the favourite ballads of the people are 
descriptive of episodes in her life. When she was carried to her untimely grave 
in 12 1 2, there lay upon her breast a golden cross of Byzantine workmanship, 
enamelled on one side with a representation of the Saviour on the Cross, and on 
the other with heads of Christ (occupying the centre compartment), St. Basil 
(above), St. John Chrysostom (below), St. Mary (on the left of centre), and St 
John (on the right). It was about two inches long, and an inch broad, and 
between the two lamina, bound up by the golden screws which fasten the two 
plates together, lies, it is believed, what purports to be a fragment of the True 
Cross. The relic lay undisturbed in Dagmar's coffin in the Cathedral of 
Ringsted until the reign of Christian V., when the grave was opened. It was 
found perfect and untarnished, and was then, with a fragment of silk from the 
tomb of Canute, deposited in the Museum of Northern Antiquities at Copen- 
hagen. The replica made for the Princess of Wales is of most careful 
workmanship, and formed a peculiarly agreeable memento. Altogether the 
King of Denmark's present comprised 2,000 brilliants and 1 1 8 pearls. 

The Bride's parents gave her a massive gold linked bracelet, with nine 
pendant lockets, containing portraits of relations. The King of the Belgians — 
Leopold I. — sent a number of delicate fabrics in Brussels lace, elaborately 
designed with figures and interlaced monograms ; the Crown Prince and Princess 
of Prussia oil paintings of themselves ; and the Crown Princess a gold locket 
designed by herself. The young Princes and Princesses of our own Royal 
Family made a joint present of a pendant of brilliants and sapphires ; Princess 
Alice and her husband gave a bracelet of turquoise and brilliants ; the Duchess of 
Cambridge a diamond and emerald brooch ; her daughter, Princess Mary, a 
diamond bracelet, and the Duke of Cambridge a similar ornament of diamonds 
and enamel. The Landgrave William of Hesse gave a beautiful parure of solid 
gold of an old English design ; Chamberlain Joel a suite of equal richness ; 
while the inhabitants of the Islands of Laaland and Falster sent a massive 
diadem, armlet, brooch, hairpin, button, earrings, and finger rings, all of gold, 
after a Runic design. 

From the King and Queen of Prussia came an enormous Dresden china 
vase ; while the Royal Family of Hesse-Cassel sent a suite of gold 
ornaments in the ancient Danish style. The bouquet-holder which held 
the Bride's bouquet at the wedding was presented by the Maharajah Duleep 
Singh. It was of rock crystal, set with pearls, rubies, emeralds, diamonds, and 
pink coral. The handle was contrived to open into four supports by touching 
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a spring, and attached to it was a chain of gold and pearls, with a pearl ring at 
the extremity. The Bridesmaids gave the Princess a gold bracelet set with 
diamonds and divided into eight compartments, each of which contained the 
miniature portrait of a Bridesmaid, with her monogram in brilliants on blue 
enamel. The Duchess of Anhalt-Bernburg presented a table formed entirely of 
Dresden porcelain, the top painted with a landscape; the Royal Family of 
Holstein-Gliicksburg also gave Dresden china, in the shape of a pair of large vases. 

There were, of course, many presents from less exalted personages. Thus 
the Duchess Dowager of Sutherland gave a service of porcelain and a pair of 
porcelain beakers in the style of Louis Quinze ; and the Earl of Mount 
Edgcumbe a delightful majolica rose-water plateau painted with Venus Amphi- 
trite borne on a sea-shell, and accompanied by Tritons and youthful sea-gods. 
The members of the Prince of Wales's household presented their master with an 
ormolu timepiece, with plaques of Sevres, painted with figures and landscape 
subjects in the manner of Watteau, and a pair of vase-shaped candelabra to 
match. The ladies and gentlemen of the Queen's Household offered a chased 
silver-gilt toilet service, mirror, and case. This beautiful gift is Queen Anne 
in feeling, and is contained in a rosewood case. Along the edge of the upper 
portion of the case, when it is open, is seen an engraved continuous scroll, upon 
v/hich the names of the donors are inscribed. There were also many collective 
presents, first among them the magnificent diamond necklace from the Cor- 
poration of the City of London, consisting of thirty-eight huge brilliants, all of 
them superb stones, beautifully graduated, the centre one being of unusual size. 

Another civic present was the bouquet-holder, of cornucopia form, offered by 
the Lady Mayoress of London, which contained the flowers presented by her 
Ladyship to Princess Alexandra on her progress through the City. Gifts, 
many of them exceedingly beautiful and costly, were subscribed for by the 
ladies of a number of great towns. Thus Edinburgh gave a jewel casket in 
gold, inlaid with Scottish pebbles, Manchester a bracelet of opals and diamonds, 
Leeds a diamond bracelet, Norwich a quantity of shawls and other textile fabrics 
in a carved case, York a silver inkstand, parcel-gilt, in the form of a represen- 
tation of Baynard's Tower, York Castle, the Walls and the famous " Bars " of 
the ancient City. The ladies of Ireland sent a lace shawl and other fabrics in 
lace of Irish manufacture, while from the ladies of Gravesend came yet another 
bouquet-holder — that which had contained the flowers presented to the Princess 
by the Mayoress on her landing. 

The Corporation of Birmingham gave an oxydised silver table in repousse 
work, adorned with figures symbolising sleep. The ladies of South Wales sent 
a bracelet and a badge in diamonds and emeralds. This " National Token of 
South Wales," was composed of emeralds, diamonds, and pearls, composed of 
sprigs of trefoil and oak flowers, ears of wheat, and mistletoe with berries, 
the bardic emblems of the four seasons ; and the badge or " bouquet " was 
finished with a bow of dark blue enamel on which the words " From South 
Wales to their own Princess " were inscribed in diamonds in the Cymric tongue. 
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" The above plants and flowers," the generous givers explained, " are also typical 
of the aspirations of the contributors for the life of the Princess of Wales, now 
in the springtime of youth and hope, with the prospect of a blooming summer, 
an autumn of good deeds, and the winter of her existence to be brightened by 
the fruits of a well-spent life." The centre of the bow of this remarkable jewel 
is transfixed by a diamond pin, from which the leek, the badge of Wales, is 
siispended by a gold chain. The leek, thrown out in high relief, is mounted on a 
ground of diamonds, and the leaves and buds are formed of emeralds. The 
whole is enclosed in a delicately-wrought frame of gold and enamel in Cinque 
Cento style, studded with diamonds and emeralds. From the jewel hang three 
pendants with enamel pictures, in frames enriched with diamonds and emeralds. 

The centre pendant represents St. David, the patron saint of the Principality, 
holding in his right hand a leek with which, according to tradition, he cheered 
on his countrymen to victory in one of their battles. The right-hand pendant 
represents the Dragon of Wales, the banner and crest of the Principality, as 
supposed to have been used by Cadwaladr (A.D. 660), the last native King 
elected to rule over the tribes of Britain, from whom King Edward VII. is 
descended. The Dragon of Wales was the victorious banner at Bosworth, and 
was part of the armorial bearings of Henry VII., Henry VIII., and Queen 
Elizabeth, and it was one of the supporters of the Royal arms until James I. 
introduced that equally fabulous beast the unicorn in its place. The pendant 
on the left side contains in enamel the four lions which were borne as the 
quartering for Wales on Queen Elizabeth's seal. The " National Token " com- 
prised also a bracelet, in the centre of which is a fine emerald, surrounded by 
diamonds, the circlet formed of leeks entwined with a scroll bearing in diamonds 
the motto, " May God preserve our own Princess." The leaves and buds of the 
leeks are composed of emeralds, the bulbs of pearls, and the fibres of gold, in 
which are set minute brilliants. The prevalent colours of the stones composing 
these gifts are those of Wales as borne by the Tudor Sovereigns — green and 
white. The jewels are contained in an octagonal casket, covered with crimson 
velvet, edged with solid gold. The corners of the lid are ornamented with 
gold scrolls, with the Princess's coronet and cipher in gold on the top. The lock 
is highly ornamented, and the key is copied from a design of the time of Henry 
VIII. A gold plate over the lock bears the following inscription in Welsh : — 
" National Token of South Wales, 
To H.R.H. THE Princess of Wales, 
1863. 
Counties : 
Brecon, Cardigan, Carmarthen, 
Monmouth, Glamorgan, 
Radnor, 
Pembroke. 
Presented Saint David's Day, 
1864" 
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It will be seen that the " Token " was not presented until nearly twelve 
months after the wedding, on account of the jewels not being ready earlier. 
The presentation was made at Marlborough House, St. David's Day — the ist of 
March — being appointed by her as a graceful compliment to the Principality. 
The counties were each represented by a lady, with the Countess Dowager of 
Dunraven as President and spokeswoman. Each of them wore a leek composed 
of pearl and silver, the coachmen who drove them to Marlborough House also bore 
the national badge of Wales, and even their horses were decorated with rosettes of 
green and white ribbon. In the Princess's drawing-room Lady Dunraven made 
a graceful little speech. " I have the honour,'' she said, " of presenting to your 
Royal Highness the National Token of South Wales, a humble offering to 
which all classes of Her Majesty's loyal and devoted Welsh subjects have con- 
tributed. The design is historically and emblematically illustrative of Wales 
from the earliest ages to the year 1284, when the eldest son of the King of 
England, bom in the Principality, was created Prince of Wales, and onwards to 
the present time. I present this Casket with heartfelt prayers for the long life 
and happiness of your Royal Highness and the Prince of Wales, and that 
Heaven may also bless the Royal infant, and grant that he may inherit the 
virtues of both his illustrious parents, as well as those of our beloved Queen, 
and his Royal and revered Grandsire." 

The Princess, it is recorded, made " a most gracious reply." She wore the 
jewels that night at the St. David's Day dinner at Marlborough House, " when 
they were much admired." The reference to " the Royal infant," indicates the 
extent to which I have anticipated events ; but it seemed desirable to describe 
these interesting gifts among the other^ wedding presents. Even now I have not 
exhausted the tale of these offerings. At least five elaborately-bound Bibles 
came from various sources, the most gorgeous of them being the offering of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. The Danish residents in London sent a 
vase in oxydised silver, designed in relief, with subjects from the history of 
Denmark and the life of Queen Dagmar. The inhabitants of Copenhagen gave 
their Princess two large oil-paintings — a view of Bernstorff, and a picture of the 
Quay at Copenhagen, showing the Royal Palace and other public buildings. 
The ladies of Denmark sent a dinner service, made at the Royal Porcelain 
Works at Copenhagen. Even at that time of neglect of the Colonies, the ladies 
of two of them — Victoria and South Australia — did not forget the wedding, the 
one giving a flower-stand composed of five emu's eggs set in fine gold, and the 
other a casket formed of a large emu's egg with a gold setting. 
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EARLY MARRIED DAYS. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales enjoyed one of the shortest honeymoons 
on record. On the 20th of March, ten days after the wedding, they were back 
in London, and the same evening they held an evening reception at St. James's 
Palace. The occasion might, perhaps, have been embarrassing to so youthful 
a bride had it not been that her father and mother, with other relations, had 
Imgered in London, and were able to be present. The reception was naturally 
brilliant, the more so since the invitations were restricted to five hundred. The 
Marchioness of Waterford, who was present, has described the impression which 
the bride made upon her. " At the Friday reception,'' she writes, " I saw the 
graceful, charming young Princess, and she in no way disappointed me. There 
was something charming in that very young pair walking up the room together. 
Her graceful bows and carriage you will delight in, and she has — with lovely 
youth and well-formed features — a look of great intelligence, beyond that of a 
merely pretty girl. She wore her coronet of diamonds, and a very long- 
trained gown of cloth of silver trimmed with lace, pearl and diamond necklace, 
bracelet, and stomacher, and two love-locks of rich brown hair floated on her 
shoulders." Within a year or two fashion did away with " love-locks." A day 
or two afterwards the Princess paid her first visit to the " Zoo," and delighted 
the British public, always ready to be interested in animals and babies, by 
nursing a six weeks' old lion cub. 

Royal marriages, like Royal deaths, often necessitate alterations in the Prayer 
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Book, and directly after the wedding the Liturgy of the Church of England took 
the form in which it was for so many years familiar, by the addition of the name 
of the Princess of Wales. The form adopted in the Scottish Church was a 
prayer for " Her Most Sacred Majesty Queen Victoria, Albert Edward Prince of 
Wales, the Princess of Wales, and all the Royal Family." About this time the 
presents were exhibited at the South Kensington Museum, where they were in- 
spected by many thousands of the curious. On that, as upon many other 
occasions in that generation of crinoline, the crowds were much incommoded by 
the ladies' hoops, and indeed it became a standing joke that men could 
not approach within reasonable distance of the show-cases, by reason of the 
number and volume of the vertugadins that blocked the way. 

After a brief stay in London the Prince and Princess went down to Sand- 
ringham, when the bride made her first acquaintance with the house which, 
gradually enlarged and improved, until it was almost entirely rebuilt, was to 
become her favourite home. After a hearty reception at King's Lynn they 
drove to Sandringham, the whole countryside turning out to welcome, not so 
much the Prince and Princess as the Royal Squire and his bride. Huntsmen 
wore their scarlet and school-children strewed flowers. A lady who has recorded 
that the Princess wore a pale blue dress and a blue bonnet trimmed with white 
declares that she had never seen " such a lovely young creature." The City of 
Norwich had sent, as its wedding present, a pair of park gates of hammered 
iron and bronze, and by the " Norwich Gate " Queen Alexandra first entered her 
country domain. 

The Prince and Princess went to Sandringham in time for Easter, in pur- 
suance of a touching arrangement which the bridegroom-expectant had made 
with Dr. Stanley — not yet Dean of Westminster — some months earlier. When 
Stanley went to Windsor on December 14th, 1862, to conduct memorial 
services on the first anniversary of the death of the Prince Consort, the Prince 
of Wales invited him to administer the Holy Communion to himself and the 
Princess Alexandra at Sandringham on the following Easter Day, and a fort- 
night later His Royal Highness renewed the request in writing. " It would be 
especially agreeable to me," he wrote, " as last Easter Sunday we took the Holy 
Sacrament together at the Lake of Tiberias." It was, no doubt, with this 
arrangement in his mind, that Stanley preached in the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, 
on the Sunday after the wedding, upon Christ at the marriage in Cana. 

He went down to Sandringham at the appointed time, and " on the evening 
of Easter Eve," he writes, " the Princess came to me in a corner of the drawing- 
room with her Prayer Book, and I went through the Communion Service with 
her, explaining the peculiarities, and the likenesses and differences to and from 
the Danish service. She was most simple and fascinating." In a letter to 
the Rev. J. N. Simpkinson, Stanley spoke of the pleasure which the occasion 
afforded him : — " My visit to Sandringham gave me intense pleasure. The 
Easter Day at Tiberias was the one day on which I look back in our whole 
journey with quite unmixed satisfaction, and therefore it was a great matter 
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of thankfulness that the Prince should have wished to keep such a remembrance 
of it. I was there for three days. I read the whole service, preached, and 
then gave the first Enghsh Sacrament to this ' Angel in the Palace.' I saw a 
good deal of her, and can truly say that she is as charming and beautiful a creature 
as ever passed through a fairy-tale." Hundreds of people were turned away from 
the doors of Sandringham Church that Easter Day for want of room, and the 
Prince and Princess made their way through a churchyard lined with spectators, 
who would have shown better taste by stopping away on such an occasion. 

This quiet country life — during which the Prince of Wales was gazetted to 
the Colonelcy of the lOth Hussars — came to an end with the close of April, and 
on Saturday, the 2nd of May, the Prince of Wales attended the annual banquet 
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of the Royal Academy, while that institution still had its headquarters in Trafalgar 
Square, and the knowledge that the Heir to the Throne would be present for 
the first time lent unusual distinction to the event. The President, Sir Charles 
Eastlake, in proposing the toast of " The Prince of Wales and the rest of the 
Royal Family," said that the Council of the Academy " had that day the honour 
of offering their respectful and heartfelt congratulations to His Royal Highness 
on his marriage to a Princess, whose personal attractions and gracious manners 
enhance the impression of her amiable character." The Prince of Wales, 
" evidently under deep emotion, but in a peculiarly clear and pleasing tone of 
voice, and with great impressiveness of manner," made the following reply : — 

" It is with the most contending feelings of pleasure, pride, and sorrow that I 
rise to return you thanks, in the name of myself and the Royal Family, for the 
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kind terms in which you, Sir Charles, have proposed our health, and for the 
very cordial way in which this distinguished assembly has received it. I cannot 
on this occasion divest my mind of the associations connected with my beloved 
and lamented father. His bright example cannot fail to stimulate my efforts to 
tread in his footsteps, and, whatever my shortcomings may be, I may at least 
presume to participate in the interest which he took in every institution which 
tended to encourage art and science in this country, but more especially in the 
prosperity of the Ro}'al Academy. Adverting to my marriage, I beg you to 
believe how grateful I feel for, and I may be permitted to add, how sincerely I 
appreciate, the sentiments you have expressed with reference to the Princess. I 
know that I am only speaking her mind in joining her thoughts to mine on this 
occasion. We neither of us can ever forget the manner in which our union has 
been celebrated throughout the nation, and I should be more than ungrateful 
if I did not retain the most lasting, as well as the most pleasing, recollection of 
the kind expressions and reception which my attendance at your anniversary 
meeting has evoked this evening.'' 

Lady Eastlake, the wife of the President, wrote at the time : — " My husband 
was quite enchanted with the Prince of Wales, and with his natural manners 
and simplicity. The Prince hesitated in the middle of his speech, so that every- 
body thought it was all up with him ; but he persisted in thinking till he re- 
covered the thread, and then went on well. The very manner in which he did 
this was natural and graceful. He was so moved in mentioning his father that 
it was feared he would break down. After the speech the Prince turned to 
my husband and told him he was quite provoked with himself. ' I knew it quite 
by heart in the morning ' ; but he evidently had no vanity, for he laughed at 
his own ' stupidity,' and immediately recovered his spirits. ' Hesse ' was next 
the Prince, who chaffed him from time to time, and told him he would have to 
sing a song." 

A fortnight later it was the turn of the Princess to make a speech. This 
has so rarely happened that I may be pardoned for detaching an account of the 
reception of a wedding present from its proper place. On the i8th of May 
Mrs. Hare, the wife of the Mayor of Bristol, had an interview with the Princess 
of Wales at Marlborough House, to hand her the wedding gift subscribed 
for by the ladies of Bristol. The present was a magnificent Holbein 
jewel, in the form of a large brooch of a beautiful design. The centre 
was formed of a sapphire of great value, set in a mass of large brilhants 
tapering on the lower side of the ornament to a fine point, from which depended 
a large pear-shaped pearl of exquisite shape and colour. With this ornament 
was presented an address enclosed in a carved casket, in the style of the 
Redcliffe Church at Bristol. Before offering the gift, Mrs. Hare read an 
address from the ladies of that city. The Princess graciously accepted the pre- 
sents and the address, and to the latter made the following reply : — 

" Mrs. Hare, — I thank you and the ladies of Bristol very sincerely for this 
beautiful offering, and I can assure you I am profoundly affected by the very 
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touching words with which it is accompanied. They afford me another proof 
of the deep feeling of loyalty and attachment to the Queen and Royal Family 
which pervades the nation. Believe me that I devoutly hope that these happy 
relations may always continue, and that it is my earnest desire to assist in 
perpetuating them. These proofs of your favourable impression and kind 
wishes will, among many others, ever remind me of how much I owe to the 
warm and graceful reception accorded to me by the ladies of England." 

The first Drawing Room of this brilliant season took place on the 20th of May, 
and was held by the Princess for the Queen. She was arrayed in white silk 
trimmed with Honiton lace, looped up with white lilac. Although she was 
assisted by Princess Alice, it was a tremendous ordeal for a young girl, since 
two thousand ladies attended or were presented. A week later the Prince and 
Princess at length took possession of Marlborough House, which had remained 
in the hands of the workmen for much longer than had been expected — a very 
usual experience — and a month later they gave an evening party, followed by a 
dance, by way of " house-warming." 

Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., had been commissioned by the Queen to paint a 
large picture of the marriage of the Prince of Wales. To this end he was given 
a special place in St. George's Chapel in which to make hurried sketches. In 
his " Autobiography and Reminiscences," Mr. Frith has given an amusing 
account of the difficulties which he encountered when he began to paint. 
Various ladies, who would have been grossly affronted had they been plainly 
told — as they ought to have been — that they were vulgar snobs, declared that 
they could not lend their dresses because they had already been cut up into 
souvenirs, with various other imveracious excuses, but suddenly found, when they 
learned that the picture was being painted by command of the Queen, that 
their robes were intact, after all. ^ Some made difJEiculties about sitting for their 
portrait, and a Duke, notorious for his ugliness, suggested that he should be 
represented with his face in his hat, " in the manner of people when they go to 
church." When threatened with the Queen, however, most of them came to 
their senses, and recognised that even persons who had received a command 
to a Royal wedding were not too exalted to practise ordinary civility and to 
speak the truth like common people. Not the least of Mr. Frith's troubles was 
with the Princess of Wales herself, who was then less accustomed to being 
painted than she afterwards became. It would be a pity to abridge the painter's 
account of what followed : — 

" The Princess is well known for her kindness of heart. Ah, how that heart 
would have ached if its owner had realised the aching of mine, when I, too soon, 
discovered that the illustrious young lady did not know that the keeping her 
face in one position, for a few minutes, even, was necessary to enable an artist 
to catch a resemblance of it. That first sitting can I ever forget? I did not 
dare to complain till after two or three more fruitless attempts. With downright 
failure staring me in the face, I opened my heart to the Prince of Wales. ' You 
should scold her !' said the Prince. 
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" Just at this time the Princess was sitting for her bust to the celebrated 
sculptor, Gibson, R.A., in a room at Marlborough House. I was sent for by the 
Prince, and before I was admitted to an interview I was shown into the sculptor's 
studio, and found him waiting for a sitting from the Princess. The bust was 
already in an advanced stage. I did not think it was very like, and, in reply 
to Gibson, said so. ' Well, you see,' said Gibson, ' the Princess is a delightful 
lady, but she can't sit a bit.' 

" Just at this moment I was summoned to the Prince, whom I found with 
the Princess, and I saw — or thought I saw — a sort of pretty, smiling pout, elo- 
quent of reproof, and of half-anger with me. The Prince had something to 
show me— photographs, I think— and then he led the way to Gibson, the 
Princess and I following. 

"No sooner did we find ourselves in the sculptor's presence than, after 
some remarks upon the bust, the Prince said, ' How do you find the Prmcess 
sit, Mr. Gibson ?' ' Now,' thought I, ' if ever man was in an awkward fix, you are, 
Mr. Gibson, for, after what you said to me a few minutes ago, you cannot m 
my presence compliment the beautiful model on her sitting.' The Prmce 
looked at Gibson, and Gibson looked in dead silence at the Prince and then 
at the Princess; he then looked again at the Prince, smiled, and shook his 
head. 

" ' There, you see, you neither sit properly to Mr. Gibson nor to Mr. Frith !' 
' I do — I do !' said the lady. ' You are two bad men !' 

" And then we all smiled, and Gibson went on with his work, the Princess 
sitting admirably for the short time that I remained. This was a good omen, as 
I afterwards found, for the Princess sat most kindly and steadily for me at 
Windsor, and I quite believe that the seemingly naughty behaviour during the 
first sittings arose from her ignorance of the necessity for a fair ajuotmt of care- 
fulness in keeping the position required. The Prince's sittings and unvarying 
considerate kindness left nothing to be desired." 

Mr. Frith lived to discover that there were more troublesome sitters even than 
the Princess of Wales. The present German Emperor, then a very small boy, 
was a terrible thorn in his side : — 

" As to Prince William of Prussia," he wrote to his sister at the time, " of 
all the little Turks he is one of the worst, and how I am to get a likeness of him 
I don't know. I let him paint a little on the picture, which delighted him. 
At the same time I was painting Princess Beatrice's dress from the 
lay figure, when the door of the Rubens room (where I am at work) was 
thrown open, and a man shouted, as if he was proposing a toast at a public 
dinner, ' The Crown Prince of Prussia and the Royal Family.' And in marched 
the Crown Prince (who had arrived at the Castle unexpectedly) with his three 
children, their nurses, and all the Enghsh Princesses and their attendants. 
Fortunately the room is an immense one, or it would have been filled ; and of 
all the rows ! — those children shouting, laughing, and romping with the Princess. 
I was looking at little Prince William and talking to Princess Helena when the 
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Royal imp looked up in my face and said : ' Mr. Fiff, you are a nice man, 

but your whiskers ' when the Princess stopped his mouth with her hand. 

He struggled to get her hand away, and again said, ' your whiskers ' when 

she stopped him again, blushing, and laughing till she could scarcely move. 
However, they carried the youngster to the other end of the room, and soon 
brought him back to good manners. The Crown Prince — who is one of the 
finest and most manly-looking figures I ever saw — sat for a while, and I did the 
outhne of his head, and shall make a very successful thing of him. . . 
Little Prince William calls the picture ' Uncle Wales's Wedding.' 



" The whisker mystery was never revealed, but I inflicted a very unintentional 
and regretted punishment on the little boy, which I fancy he may remember 
to this day. The picture of the marriage was ten feet long, and, as I said 
above, I portioned off one of the lower corners of it — about a foot square — 
which I lent to the young Prince (he was about seven years old, I think) to 
paint a picture upon, giving him paints and brushes, but telling him to keep 
strictly within the boundaries of his own property. I was working quietly 
at my part of the picture when I was roused by an exclamation of alarm 
from the lady in whose charge the Prince always came to me, who cried : — 

" ' Look at his face ! What has he been doing to it ? ' Well, he had 
simply been wiping his brushes upon it, for it was streaked with vermilion, 
bright blue, and other pigments. ' What is to be done ? If the Princess should 
see him she would " 

" ' Oh,' said I, ' I can easily remove the paint.' And so saying I dipped 
some clean rag into turpentine and effectually rubbed off the colour, or, to be 
correct, I was rapidly removing it, when I was stopped by violent screams 
from the young gentleman, accompanied by a severe cuff from his little fist. 
The turpentine had found out a little spot or scratch on his face, and no doubt 
gave him great pain — great, indeed, if one might take scream after scream 
as a proof. He tore away from me, after a parting kick, and took 
refuge under a large table and yelled till he was tired, his governness the while 
in terror that he might be heard. 

" I don't think he forgot or forgave my ' remedial efforts,' for he took much 
pleasure after in tormenting me by sitting so badly that I failed in producing 
anything in the picture resembling him." 

Despite all difficulties the picture — for which Queen Victoria paid 
Mr. Frith ;£'3,ooc) — got finished at last. It was exhibited at the Academy in 
1865, and was so popular that, a policeman having failed to keep the crowds 
at a safe distance, a rail had to be put up to protect it. It has been so often 
reproduced that it has long been familiar, and it makes its appearance once 
more in this volume as a necessary record of the most important event, with 
the single exception of his accession, in the life of King Edward VII. 

The season of 1863 was, in the circumstances, an exceedingly brilliant one, 
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although the Queen herself was, of course, unable to take any part in social 
festivities. Two events of that summer stand out prominently — the City 
entertainment offered to the Prince and Princess, and the famous Guards' 
Ball. The occasion of the first was the taking up by the Prince of Wales of 
the citizenship, to which he was entitled by inheritance from his father. A 
ball at the Guildhall is always a fine sight, and on the Sth of June, 1863, 
the City outdid itself in splendid hospitality. The great Hall was entirely 
remodelled, and the courtyard occupied by a temporary building, which was 
necessary to accommodate the 2,000 guests who were invited and nearly all 
present. It was described as " not so much a ball as a grand assembly, a fete 
occasionally varied with dancing." The doors opened at six in the evening, 
but the Royal guests did not arrive until a quarter past nine. The Prince 
was in the uniform of a Field Marshal, with the Ribbon of the Garter. The 
Princess wore a white dress, " rich, but simple,'' with the coronet and diamond 
brooch given to her by her husband, and, naturally, the necklace of brilliants 
that had been presented by the City. Her hair, we are told, was " turned back 
from her forehead, in the style which her portraits have made so familiar '' — we 
are as yet, it is to be remembered, only in the year of grace 1863. Prince Alfred, 
the Duke of Cambridge and his mother and sister were also present, together 
with " Her Highness the Princess of Servia,'' whom I take to have been the 
grandmother of the present King Alexander I. 

When the party alighted at the Guildhall, the Lord Mayor — Mr. Wm. 
Anderson Rose, M.P. — and the Lady Mayoress advanced to receive them, 
and, the Princess of Wales taking the arm of the Chief Magistrate, and the 
Prince that of his lady, the procession entered the historic hall. At the 
east end a dais had been erected, with chairs of state for the ' two guests 
of the evening. Behind it was a " cloth of estate " with their arms — the feathers 
of the Prince of Wales's badge were of spun glass, and were nine feet high. 
Everything was most carefully and admirably done, even the Steward's wands 
of office being tipped with the familiar feathers in silver. Among the dis- 
tinguished personages present were Dickens and Thackeray. 

Arrived at the dais, there was a moment's pause, after which the ceremony 
of admitting his Royal Highness to the freedom of the City was gone through. 
The proceedings began by the Town Clerk reading the Resolution passed by 
the Court of Common Council on the previous 1 2th of March, in these terms : — 
" Resolved unanimously that His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince of 
Wales, be very respectfully requested to take upon himself the freedom of the 
City, to which he is entitled by patrimony, and that, upon his acceding to this 
request. His Royal Highness be presented with the copy of this freedom, 
enclosed in a casket, in testimony of the affection and profound respect enter- 
tained by this Court for his person and character." Then the record was 
read, thus: — "Chamber of London, 8th day of June, 1863. Born without the 
liberty of the city, to wit, at Buckingham Palace, in the County of Middlesex, 
9th of November, 1841. His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince of 
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Wales, K.G., etc., son of his late Royal Highness Francis Albert Augustus 
Charles Emanuel, Prince Consort, Duke of Saxony, Prince of Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha, K.G., a citizen of London, came before the Chamberlain the day a 
year aforesaid, and desired to be admitted into the freedom of this city y 
patrimony, because he is legitimate, and was born after the admission o 
father into the said freedom. The admission of his father is entered m t e 
book marked H, and bears date the 28th day of Augu&t, in the fourth year of 
the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 1840. 
The Prince then made and signed the usual declaration, the archaic terms 
of which are worth preserving:—"!, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, do 
solemnly declare that I will be good and true to our Sovereign Lady Queen 
Victoria; that I will be obedient to. the Mayor of this City; that I will 
maintain the franchises and customs thereof, and will keep this City harmless 
in that which in me is ; that I will also keep the Queen's peace in my own 
person; that I will know no gatherings nor conspiracies made against the 
Queen's peace, but I will warn the Mayor thereof, or hinder it to my power; 
and that all these points and articles I will well and truly keep, according to 
the laws and customs of this City, to my power. 

"Albert Edward, P." 

The necessary formalities having been completed, the City Chamberlain 
made a speech, to which the Prince made the following reply : — 

" It is, I assure you, a source of sincere gratification to me to attend here 
for the purpose of being invested with a privelege which, for the reasons you 
have stated, you are unable to confer upon me, and which descends to me by 
inheritance. It is a patrimony that I am proud to claim, this freedom of the 
greatest city of the commercial world, which holds its charter from such an 
ancient date. My pride is increased when I call to memory the long list of 
illustrious men who have been enrolled among the citizens of London, more 
especially when I connect with that list the beloved father to whom you have 
adverted in such warm terms of eulogy and respect, and through whom I am 
here to claim my freedom of the City of London. My Lord Mayor and 

Gentlemen, the Princess and myself heartily thank you for the past for your 

loyalty and expressions of attachment towards the Queen, for the manifestations 
of this evening towards oiurselves, and for all your prayers for our future 
happiness." 

The business of the occasion being concluded, the visitors withdrew from the 
hall, but, presently returning, the ball began, the Lord Mayor leading off 
a quadrille with the Princess, and the Prince with the Lady Mayoress. Dancine 
went on for nearly two hours, " Her Royal Highness joining repeatedly and 
the Prince still more frequently." It was the old story of Canada and th 
United States over again, and the Prince of Wales must have found th 
similitude still stronger when it became difficult to keep an open space for th 
dancing in front of the dais " on account of the eager crowd of persons \ h 
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pressed forward to witness it." Shortly before midnight, the Reception 
Committee, amid a flourish of trumpets, led the way to supper in the Council 
Chamber, the walls of which had been hung with Romano's tapestries. The 
table was decked with magnificent plate lent by the City Companies. 

After the supper, and before returning to the ball-room in the Hall, the 
Royal party were conducted to the Court of Aldermen, where a pleasant little 
surprise had been prepared for the Princess. In a deep recess, occupying 
nearly one side of the apartment, was a moonlight scene of a country house, 
with a wide lawn in 

the foreground, coming | 

down to where real i 

plants and ferns had 
been so artistically 
arranged as to appear 
a continuation of the 
painting. The picture 
represented the 
Chateau of Bernstorff, 
in which the Princess 
had spent so many 
happy days, and it was 
hghted from behind 
very effectively. In the 
centre of the lawn was 
introduced a figure of 
the Princess herself, and 
it is not surprising that 
she was delighted with 
the compliment, and 
animated in her praise 
of the picture. The 
indefatigable young 
people went on danc- 
ing until after two in 
the morning, and when 
they left, " no etiquette 
could entirely restrain 
the warm testimonies of affectionate respect with which they were greeted." 
The lavish splendour of the occasion was the talk of the day, and it was said 
that the cards of invitation alone cost ;£'2,ooo. 

The staid Spectator let itself go on the subject in the most delightful way. 

" The Princess," it wrote, " was in more than usual radiance, and her manner, 

so English in other respects, was un-Englishly cordial, and is rapidly making 

her the pet of the country. Her expression, kind, cordial, delicate, and innocent, 
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was touched with a twilight archness that seemed to deprecate the formality, 
while it heartily accepted the enjoyment of the festivities. No wonder the 
worthy Aldermen flopped themselves about in an agony of delight, and basked 
in her smile like their own turtles in the sun. Mr. Disraeli was the only 
statesman present. The peeresses were in good force, and might be described 
as the Royal British Life Guards of the regal beauty, so well and loyally did they 
enshrine the little gem of Denmark." 

The following day the Queen came to London from Windsor, to make a 
private inspection of the memorial to the Prince Consort, at South Kensington, 
which was formally inaugurated by the Prince of Wales twenty-four hours later. 

The story of the inception of this memorial may best be told by the 

following letter, which the Prince of Wales wrote a fortnight after his father's 

death : — 

" Osborne, December zSth, 1861. 

" Gentlemen, — Prostrated with overwhelming grief, and able, at present, 
to turn her thoughts but to one object, the Queen, my mother, has constantly 
in her mind the anxious desire of doing honour to the memory of him whose 
good and glorious character the whole Nation in its sorrow so justly appreciates. 

Actuated by this constantly recurring wish, the Queen has commanded me 

to recall to your recollection that her Majesty had been pleased to assent to a 

proposal to place a statue of herself upon the memorial of the Great Exhibition 

of 1 85 1, which it was intended to erect in the New Horticultural Gardens. 

The characteristic modesty and self-denial of my deeply lamented father, had 

induced him to interpose to prevent his own statue from filling that position, 

which properly belonged to it, upon a memorial to that great undertaking which 

sprang from the thought of his enlightened mind, and was carried through to a 

termination of unexampled success by his unceasing superintendence. It would, 

however, now, her Majesty directs me to say, be most hurtful to her feelings were 

any other statue to surmount this memorial but that of the great and good Prince, 

my dearly beloved father, to whose honour it is in reality raised. The Queen 

therefore would anxiously desire, that instead of her statue, that of her beloved 

husband should stand upon this memorial. Anxious, however humbly, to testify 

my respectful and heartfelt affection for the best of fathers, and the gratitude 

and devotion of my sorrowing heart, I have sought, and with thankfulness 

obtained the permission of the Queen, my mother, to offer the feeble tribute 

of the admiration and love of a bereaved son, by presenting the statue thus 

proposed to be placed in the Gardens under your management. 

" I remain. Gentlemen, yours, 

"Albert Edward." 
" To the Council of the Horticultural Society." 

The proceedings took place in the International Exhibition building of 
1 861, and an address was presented to the Prince. King Edward's attitude 
towards the memory of his father is now a matter of so much historic interest, 
especially after the memorable words which he spoke on that subject in his 
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speech to the Privy Council, the day after his accession to the throne, that it 
seems desirable to put his reply on record in this place. " I have hstened," 
he said, " with an interest which I am sure will be shared by all present, to the 
details which you have given in connexion with the memorial to my lamented 
and revered father, and which we are assembled this day to inaugurate. As 
a son I cannot but be deeply affected by that part of your address in which you 
have referred to the beloved parent, whose aid and counsel were never wanting 
where work was to be done, or where difficulties were to be overcome. I am 
confident that our proceedings in commemorating so proud a year in England's 
annals would have met with his approval, and I am sustained in the part which, 
in obedience to the Queen's commands, I have undertaken, by a conviction 
and grateful sense that the sympathy of the entire nation accompanies me." 

The statue was then unveiled, to a flourish of trumpets and a salute from a 
battery stationed in Hyde Park. A few days later a deputation representing the 
ladies of North Wales — more forehanded than their sisters of the Southern part of 
the Principality — waited upon the Princess of Wales and presented her with 
the jewels which had been subscribed for as a wedding present. The gift was 
composed of an emerald and diamond leek, with a brooch and ear-rings to 
correspond. 

On the 1 6th of June the bride and bridegroom of three months left 
Marlborough House to pay an historic visit to Oxford, where they remained 
for three days, the immediate occasion of the trip being the conferment of the 
degree of D.C.L. upon the Prince at " Commem." They went by special train 
to Culham, the little road-side station between Abingdon and Dorchester, which 
is almost fringed by the famous woods of Nuneham. Thence they drove the 
few miles to Oxford, entering the city, of course, by Magdalen Bridge. Un- 
luckily it was a wet day, and the Municipal reception at the bridge was brief, 
while it is to be feared that the distinguished guests saw but little of the 
elaborate decorations as they drove hastily along the superb " High " to the 
Deanery of Christ Church, where they were the guests of Dr. Liddell. In Tom 
Quad the Oxford Rifle Corps, in which, it will be remembered, the Prince had 
himself held a commission in his not very distant undergraduate days, was 
drawn up, and presented arms as the carriage passed. After a short delay 
the Prince and Princess repaired to a marquee in the centre of the East 
Terrace of the Quadrangle, where they were received by a distinguished 
gathering, which included Mr. Gladstone, then Member for the University. 
There the Princess distributed the shooting prizes that had recently been won 
by the volunteers. These rewards included a silver cup given by the Prince. 

After lunch at the Deanery came the proceedings in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
which formed, of course, the cardinal event of the day, and at which the 
Princess experienced an enthusiastic, not to say tumultuous reception. The 
Earl of Derby, the Chancellor of the University, presided, there being with 
him a brilliant gathering of Peers and Bishops, and other distinguished 
personages. Addressing the Royal guest as " Illustrisme Princeps, Britanniarum 
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Spes et Expectatio," the Chancellor delivered an oration which, we are told, 
" was greatly admired, both for the excellence of the Latinity and the happy 
choice of topics which it displayed." Those topics were the Prince's marriage, 
his father's death, and the fact of his being already himself an alumnus of the 
University. The diploma conferring the degree of Doctor of Civil Law was 
then presented, and similar degrees were conferred upon Lord Spencer, Lord 
Mount Edgcumbe, Lord Harris, and General Knollys. Congratulatory poems 
were next spoken by a brace of undergraduates, after which the Royal party 
paid a visit to a Bazaar and to a Horticultural Show, the rain falling pitilessly 
all the time. In the evening the guests of the University were entertained 
at what is described as a "State Banquet" in the Hall of Christ Church. 
Upon the dais, under the portrait of Henry VII., sat the Dean and Mrs. 
Liddell, having the Prince and Princess on their right and left. The hard 
work of the day was not completed until the young D.C.L. and his wife had 
spent some time at a ball given at the Corn Exchange, by the Apollo Lodge of 
Freemasons, which was, of course, " densely crowded." They were received by 
eight Knights Templar, who formed an " arch of steel " by crossing their swords. 

The next day, the 17th, they again went to the Sheldonian Theatre for the 
Commemoration proper, when more degrees were conferred upon distinguished 
personages. After this the Prince and Princess were allowed to partake of a 
much-needed " collation," which, although it took place at All Souls, was 
given by the University as a body. In the evening there was the procession 
of boats on the river, which, on this interesting occasion, was an even prettier 
sight than usual. The Prince and Princess were on the University barge, 
which they reached — in a craft which had been built on purpose for their use — 
after being rowed past the College barges. As a special diversion, for 
the Princess's benefit, two picked boats rowed a short race past the Royal 
barge, nobody caring much who won, and then came the time- 
honoured procession, " Trinity " being the head of the river. Not 
satisfied with tossing their oars in honour of " Trinity," the crews of 
the boats waved their hats and cheered for the Princess, who was greatly 
amused and interested. The crew of the Balliol boat were, however, 
not satisfied with such tame fashions of demonstrating their admiration 
for the beautiful young bride. They deliberately upset their craft opposite her 
barge and there, up to their waists in water, renewed their cheering. That 
night the Vice-Chancellor gave a dinner in the Hall of Exeter College, and 
the festivities wound up with a ball given by Christ Church in the Corn 
Exchange. The next day — the i8th — the Prince showed his wife his old 
residence at Frewen Hall, and took her over several of the colleges. Then 
they went off to Windsor, but Oxford talked for years of the brilliant incidents 
of the 1863 " Commem." 

The life of ceaseless public activity, which was the lot of the heir to the 
throne for nearly forty years, had now fairly begun, and the following week 
the Prince and Princess of Wales went to Slough to open the new British 
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Orphan Asylum. The Prince made a brief speech in declaring the building 
open, and afterwards had the good fortune to be able to announce that Mr. 
Edward Mackenzie had presented the sum of ;£' 12,000 to pay for it. Before 
leaving, he and the Princess planted Wellingtonias in the grounds as a memorial 
of the day. 

Two days later came the Guards' Ball, to which I have already 
made reference as one of the most brilliant events of the season. It was given 
in honour of .the young couple, and took place in the Picture Galleries of the 
International Exhibition building at South Kensington. Nothing was lacking 
to its success. The arrangements were made by a Committee, which took extra- 
ordinary pains to decorate the rooms, which, with their backing of pictures, made 
a brave show. The Queen sent the temporary fittings used at Buckingham 
Palace on festive occasions, and so many private persons lent their plate that the 
display of gold and silver on the supper-tables was estimated to be worth two 
millions. The brilliant company, which was limited to 1,400, assembled in one 
of the galleries at ten o'clock to receive the Prince and Princess of Wales, and the 
ball was opened by a quadrille of sixteen. The Duke of Cambridge led out the 
Princess, while the Prince danced with Princess Mary, who, then in the bloom 
of her striking beauty, divided admiration with the " Sea King's daughter from 
over the sea." It is not difficult to believe that the supper-room, with its wonder- 
ful display of argenterie " presented a scene of almost Royal magnificence." The 
Prince of Wales again approved himself the tireless dancer that we saw at the 
innumerable balls in Canada and the United States in i860. He stood up in 
every set, and the Princess also danced very often, but did not waltz. On the 
7th of July, the Prince of Wales was gazetted Captain-General and Colonel 
of the Honourable Artillery Company. It ought to be recorded that, somewhat 
earher, Mr. Linley had written, and Mr. Brinsley Richards had set to music, 
" God Bless the Prince of Wales," which, in those days, had great popularity. 
Neglected for many years, and, indeed, almost forgotten, it is now, by the King's 
own desire, again coming into use at public dinners, and on such-like occasions. 

For a short time after this crowning event of the season there was a lull 
in the public activities of the Royal couple, but on the 3rd of August the Prince 
went to Yorkshire, to open the new Town Hall at Halifax. The Princess was 
indisposed, and was unable to accompany him, to the intense disappointment 
of the townspeople, who were still further depressed by the torrents of rain which 
fell incessantly during the visit. The Prince was the guest of the Mayor, Mr. 
Crossley, whose huge carpet factory he inspected. Visits were likewise paid to 
other manufactories, and the next morning he drove to the principal points of 
interest in Halifax. Rarely, indeed, had the Prince met with a more enthusiastic 
reception than was given to him by the crowds assembled round the Town Hall. 
In reply to the Address, he said that, conscious of the duties of which he had 
been so impressively reminded, he felt he could not better perform them than by 
" following the bright example " of his mother and father. He then went out on 
the balcony, and declared the Town Hall open. Two months later the Prince 
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was elected, at one sitting, first a member and then President of the Society of 
Arts, an office which had been held for many years by his father. He was not 
present, but sent a letter accepting the Presidency, and stating that it was by 
the Queen's wish that he did so. In this same month of October the Princess's 
brother, the newly-made King of the Hellenes, spent some time on a visit at 
Marlborough House. In those days the Prince of Wales was not yet a breeder 
of pedigree stock, but he showed his inherited interest in agricultural matters 
by attending the Smithfield Club Show that December. 

This, however, is to anticipate. A portion of the autumn of 1863 was spent 
by the Prince and Princess in Scotland, which the Royal lady then visited for 
the first time. They made quite a triumphal progress, and the ladies 
of Edinburgh made a presentation to the Princess at Holyrood. 
They took up their quarters at Abergeldie Castle, some two or three miles 
from Balmoral, which was lent to them by the Queen, and which they 
frequently used in subsequent years. They found a warm welcome upon their 
arrival at Aberdeen, and a more intimate one when they reached the neighbour- 
hood with which Queen Victoria's name will always be associated. Abergeldie 
Castle is picturesque alike in itself and in its surroundings. The old house 
stands upon the edge of a terrace a few yards above the Dee, and a fine avenue 
of larches leads down to it from the road, which is very close. The entrance 
lodge is flanked by two majestic Scotch firs of great size. A square and massive 
peel-tower is the oldest part of the building, which has been much enlarged 
during the last forty years. Mr. Frank Humphrey, in his account of Abergeldie, 
says : — " An iron ring in the pavement of the ground floor of the tower marks 
the spot where the last witch burned on Deeside was chained. The martyrdom 
took place on Craig-na-ban, now upon the Queen's estate, just over 
against Abergeldie. It is a pretty wooded hill, which has a more recent 
and agreeable association than that just named. For it was upon Craig-na-beui 
that the young Crown Prince of Prussia pulled the white heather which he pre- 
sented to his little sixteen-year-old lady-love, and which opened the way, says 
the Queen, for him to speak of his hopes as they rode down Strath Girnock." 
The first floor of this tower is a large apartment, which forms a very baronial- 
looking principal bedroom. The house had been a favourite residence of the 
Duchess of Kent in her later years. During their stay in the Highlands the 
Prince and Princess attended the Braemar gathering. 

It was just at this time — in October, 1863, to be precise^ — that the Prince 
of Wales executed an important act of renunciation necessitated by the condition 
of the succession in the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The death of the 
Prince Consort, who had been the heir to the ducal throne, then occupied 
by his elder brother, Ernest, had made the Prince of Wales the natural successor. 
It was obviously, if not impossible, at least, extremely undesirable, that a Prince 
who would one day be King of England should also be a German Sovereign — 
now, of course, such a thing could not possibly happen by reason of the laws 
which govern the relations of German Princes to the Empire. The connexion 
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with Hanover, which had come to an end only a quarter of a century before, 
had not been so uniformly happy and comfortable that England could desire 
to see the re-establishment of similar relations with any foreign country. It 
was, therefore, practically obligatory upon the Queen's advisers to see that all 
possible cause of misunderstanding and difficulty was removed, and accordingly 
the Prince of Wales resigned, on behalf of himself and, provisionally, on behalf 
of his descendants, all right and title to the Dukedom of Coburg. 

When the Prince and Princess of Wales returned from Scotland they settled 
themselves for a considerable part of the winter at Frogmore House, in Windsor 
Park, which, like Abergeldie, had also been one of the residences of the 
Duchess of Kent, who in the end died there, and has been a Royal abode since 
the days of George III. On December 8, the Prince was, for the first time, 
introduced to the Privy Council, "and took his place at the upper end of 
the board." At Frogmore it was that Prince Albert Victor, afterwards the 
lamented Duke of Clarence, was born on January 8, 1864. The baby was hardly 
expected so soon, and that very afternoon the Princess had been sleighing and 
looking on at her husband and his friends skating. It had been intended that 
the interesting event should take place at Marlborough House, and the Princess 
was to leave Frogmore for London in about a fortnight. For several days she 
had been confined to the house with a bad cold, and that afternoon would appear 
to have been the first occasion on which she had been out. Something like con- 
sternation must have prevailed that evening when it was seen how matters were 
tending. 

The Earl of Malmesbury gave an account of the event, which indicates 
the embarrassment which may be caused by the unanticipated : — " The event was 
not expected till March, and as it was intended to take place at Marlborough 
House no preparations had been made at Frogmore. There was no nurse, no 
baby-linen, and no doctor, except Mr. Brown, the Windsor physician, who 
attended her and brought the child into the world, for which it is said he will be 
made a Knight and receive ;£^500. Lady Macclesfield was, fortunately, in wait- 
ing, and as she has had a great many children, she was probably of use. Lord 
Granville was the only Minister in attendance, having come to dine with the 
Prince, and there was not time to summon the others, as the Princess was not ill 
more than three hours. It was two minutes to nine in the evening when the 
baby was born, and it was quite late at night when four physicians and two 
nurses arrived from London." Princess Alice wrote to the Queen the next day :■ — 
" I was aghast on receiving Bertie's telegram this morning announcing the birth 
of their little son. Oh, may dear papa's blessing rest on the little one ; may 
it turn out like dear papa, and be a comfort and pride to you and to its young 
parents. Your first English grandchild ! " 

The announcement of what had happened was received by the country with 
unqualified satisfaction. The Windsor bells could not wait, and were rung im- 
mediately, and next day Royal salutes were fired in London. A Committee of 
the Privy Council assembled at Whitehall, and ordered that a form of thanks- 
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giving should be prepared by the Archbishop of Canterbury, to be read in all 
churches and chapels upon Sunday, the 17th of January, while the Corporation 
of London adopted addresses of congratulation to the Queen and the baby's 
parents. When Parliament met on the 4th of February, being opened by Com- 
mission, the Lord Commissioners observed in the Queen's Speech: — "Her 
Majesty is confident that you will share her feelings of gratitude to Almighty 
God on account of the Princess of Wales having given birth to a son, an event 
which has called forth from her faithful people renewed demonstrations of 
devoted loyalty and attachment to her person and family." Speaking in the 
House of Lords, in the debate on the Address, the Earl of Derby said : — 

" Although, happily for this country, monarchical institutions are so firmly 
established in the hearts and affections of the people, and their attachment to 
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them has been so strengthened by the private virtues and personal qualities of 
the illustrious lady who occupies the Throne, that it is not with us, as it might 
be with other countries, a subject of additional congratulation that we thereby 
obtain greater stability for the Throne, or greater security for the dynasty, yet 
we may be permitted to rejoice at the prospect we have before us of a direct 
line of succession from the present illustrious wearer of the crown and her imme- 
diate descendants^from a sovereign who has done much to cast a lustre upon 
the Crown, and also to strengthen the hold which monarchical institutions have 
upon this nation. It appears to me that, as we advance in life, we look with 
a warmer and a kindlier sympathy upon the opening prospects of those who are 
entering upon that career towards the close of which so many of us are hurrying. 
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But I am sure there is not one of your lordships who does not view with the 
deepest interest the happy career before the youthful pair, upon the birth of 
whose heir we are now congratulating the Sovereign. I am sure there is not 
one of your lordships who does not offer up a fervent prayer to the Throne of 
Grace that the bright prospect may remain unclouded, and that long after 
the youngest of your lordships has passed away from this scene the Throne of 
these realms may be occupied by the descendants of the illustrious Prince and 
of his new-born heir. Et nati natorum et qui nascentur ab illis!' 

In view of the untimely, and almost sudden, extinction of the young life over 
which the country rejoiced this is painful reading. But it is the greatest 
happiness of man that he cannot foresee the future, and all the world was glad 
then. It was a felicitous thought to fix the christening for the loth of March, 
the first anniversary of the Princess's wedding. The ceremony took place in 
the private chapel at Buckingham Palace, which was once a conservatory, and 
looks as though it ought still to be one. Every effort had been made to invest 
the occasion with befitting splendour, and a contemporary account says that 
" Except in the quality of the company, it bore but little resemblance to the 
Royal baptisms of former days." The Queen herself was present, together with 
the old King of the Belgians and nearly all the foreign Ministers. King 
Leopold and the Princess Helena, representing the Crown Princess of 
Prussia, acted as sponsors. The other sponsors were the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, representing the Dowager Duchess of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Gliicksburg ; Prince John of Gliicksburg, representing the King of 
Denmark ; and Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg- Strelitz, representing the 
Duchess of Coburg ; Prince Alfred ; and the Duke of Cambridge, 
representing the Landgrave of Hesse. The altar was hung with crimson velvet, 
panelled with gold lace ; the church plate was displayed, and seats of crimson 
and gold were ranged within the rails for the officiating clergy. The font was 
placed in advance of the hant pas immediately at the head of the rows of chairs. 
The font itself is a tazza of silver gilt, the rim representing the leaves and flowers 
of the water lily, while the base is grouped with cherubs playing the lyre ; in 
front are the Royal arms. It was placed on a fluted plinth of white and gold, 
and over the altar was a fine piece of tapestry, representing the baptism of our 
Saviour. 

The service began with a chorale, which was followed by Palestrina's anthem, 
" I will give thanks to Thee, O Lord." The baby was arrayed in the robe of 
Honiton lace which his father had worn when he was baptised. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who, that day twelve months, had united the parents, conducted 
the ceremony, the child being baptised with water from the Jordan, and named 
by the Queen as Albert Victor Christian Edward — after the Prince Consort, the 
Queen, the King of Denmark, and his father. 

This mention of the King of Denmark reminds me that the father of the 
Princess of Wales had, in the previous November, succeeded, under the Treaty 
of London, to the Throne of his remote ancestors, upon the death of 
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Frederick VII. It was by no means an easy crown which he had assumed. For 
many years there had been a dispute between Denmark and the now extinct 
Germanic Confederation as to the status of Schleswig and Holstein, which were 
commonly spoken of at the time of which I am writing as " The Elbe Duchies." 
In origm and essence the difficulty was a racial one, a large body of opinion in 
Germany being, more or less reasonably, outraged at the fact of Germans, on 
the German mainland, being under alien rule. I need not trace the earlier 
history of the matter, since, as Mr. Charles Lowe, the biographer of Bismarck, 
and himself a specialist in the subject, has pointed out, it was " one of the most 
complicated problems which ever engaged the attention of statesmen." It will 
suffice to recall that in 1852 Frederick VII. agreed not to incorporate his Duchy 
of Schleswig with Denmark proper, or to take any steps tending thereto, and to 
estabhshed an " organic and homo- 
geneous constitutional connexion of 
all parts of the country, so as to form 
a united Monarchy, in which no 
part was subordinate to another." 
All manner of internal difficulties 
followed, and ultimately, three weeks 
after Princess Alexandra's marriage. 
King Frederick granted independent 
rights to Holstein, and the Danish 
Parliament, a few months later, 
passed a law, in defiance of treaties, 
incorporating Schleswig with the 
kingdom of Denmark. Frederick VII. 
died before this Act could be 
ratified ; but directly the Princess 
of Wales's father succeeded, as Chris- 
tian IX., he signed it, popular pres- 
sure leaving him no alternative. 

The very day after King Christian's accession Prince Frederick of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg, the father of the present German Em- 
press, claimed the Duchy of Schleswig-Holstein, as the heir of the elder line of 
the family to which the new King of Denmark belonged. The late King had 
represented the eldest line of all, and was therefore unquestionably hereditary 
Sovereign of the Elbe Duchies. Prince Frederick of Augustenburg was the head 
of the next, or second, line. King Christian representing only the third line. His 
father was still living, but had renounced his rights in favour of his son. It 
would appear, .however, that he had not much to renounce, having, as far back 
as 1852, surrendered all his dynastic rights to Denmark, in return for three and a 
half million dollars of compensation. It was argued that this had been compen- 
sation merely for the loss of property, and not for the abdication of seigneurial 
rights. There was a further compHcation in the fact that King Christian's wife 
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was, as we saw in my first volume, the natural heir of Frederick VII., alike in 
Germany and Schleswig. She ceded her rights to her husband, who was placed 
in a still stranger position by the fact that the Czar, who was heir to Holstein, 
had resigned his rights of inheritance to the Danish dynasty. Moreover, the 
Treaty of London, under which Christian IX. became King, declared his right 
" to succeed to the totahty of the States actually united under the Sceptre of 
His Majesty the King of Denmark." 

All this suggests that, by the ordinary rules of interpretation, Denmark's 
right to keep all her territories was unquestioned. But the annexation of 
Schleswig was a fatal mistake, since it opened the door to all the trouble that 
followed. Germany espoused the cause of the Duke of Augustenburg, and 
England that of Denmark. But while Germany and Austria were prepared to 
fight, England was not, while the claimant's cause was strengthened by the fact 
that Danish rule was exceedingly unpopular in the Duchies. Despite the refusal 
of the Germanic Diet to find money for the war, the Prussians and Austrians in- 
vaded the Duchies on the ist of February, 1864, and a bloody campaign followed, 
the Danes fighting with tenacious courage. The end of it all was that Denmark, 
beaten on sea and land, had to surrender the Duchies, and that to-day the Duke 
of Augustenburg's son is titular Duke of Schleswig-Holstein. The whole profit 
of the affair, thanks to Bismarck's adroit, but not very honest, diplomacy, was 
captured by Prussia. 

When the Duke of Clarence was born his mother's native land was in the 
throes of these troubles, and it may well have seemed to the Princess of Wales 
that her father's Throne, so newly acquired, was extremely unstable. It would 
not be surprising if these anxieties had temporarily impaired her health. There 
is a story, for which I will not vouch — the wise man never believes mere gossip 
about illustrious personages- — that, somewhere about this time, one of the 
Gentlemen of the Household read out one morning an account of a Danish 
reverse, whereupon the Princess burst into tears. If the incident happened, there 
is no difficulty in believing that, as the tale continues, the dull-witted 
courtier experienced a very bad quarter of an hour. The young wife was 
only twenty when her first child was born, and there is something rather 
pathetic in the position of the girl in whose life twelve months had 
made so vast a difference. In that space she had become a wife and a 
mother, both her father and her brother had ascended thrones, and 
the paternal inheritance had, in the midst of blood and tears, shown itself to be 
in serious danger. Happily, the Princess was, in some measure, sustained by the 
knowledge that her adopted country sympathised with her very thoroughly, 
although the Government had placed England in the highly unsatisfactory posi- 
tion of offering Denmark a "moral support," which it was not prepared to 
translate into action. Denmark would probably have hesitated a good deal 
longer over a line of action which ran the risk of war with Prussia and Austria 
had she realised that England had no intention of lifting a finger to help her. 
For some time after the birth of Prince Albert Victor the Princess of Wales 
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was naturally seen but little in public. But privacy and a quiet life are no ^^^^ 
lot of Princes, and before long the newspapers once more began to chron ^^ 
her movements and those of her Consort, whose activities, mdeed, "^^"^^^^ 
unceasingly. Before the hard work of the year began, however, ^^/"^ J^'^'^^gsts. 
parties at Sandringham, when Bishop Wilberforce was one o ^^^e g^ ^^^ 
"Soapy Sam" seems to have fallen completely under the dommi 

1 „„ qVif lent her book to me last 

Princess. " She is," he wrote, " quite charming, bne lenL ^ 

night, asking me to write something, and here was my mscription . 

' Of all our hearts, Princess, 

With love thy life to bless, 
Along thy path of happiness, 

Onward to glory press.' " 

In April we find the Prince of Wales giving an interview to Garibaldi at 
Stafford House before his departure from England; and on the i8th of May he 
presided for the first time at the annual dinner of the Royal Literary Fund. 
In proposing the toast of the evening he made a capital little speech, in the 
course of which he said : — " You are all aware of the immense advantages which 
have been derived from the Fund in support of literature and science. One of its 
principal features is that it is not limited to our own countrymen, but is often 
extended to literary men of all nations." He went on to point out that the 
secrecy with which help was given was observed so religiously that " in the whole 
number of cases since the foundation of this Corporation, in the year 1 790, there 
is not a single case of any indiscretion having been committed ; and if cases 
have been brought to light at all it has only been through the acknowledgment 
of the literary men thus assisted, who have been anxious to express their 
gratitude." He deplored the then recent death of Thackeray, alike on account 
of his work and of the fact that he had been an active member of the Committee 
of the Fund, " and always ready to open his purse for the relief of literary 
men struggling with difficulties." The Prince reminded his hearers that the 
second time his father spoke in public in England was as Chairman of the 
Literary Fund dinner. He himself subscribed one hundred guineas to the 
Fund on this occasion. Later in the evening it fell to the Chairman to propose 
the toast of " The Ladies." In doing so he hit upon a happy phrase. " In the 
presence of a society accustomed to cultivate, with such signal success, the flowers 
of literature, it would," he said, " be unpardonable to forget tlie flowers of 
society." 

At this time the Volunteer movement was still a comparatively small affair 

and a Review of 27,000 " Riflemen " in Hyde Park in May, 1864, attracted a great 

deal of attention. The Prince of Wales commanded his own Brigade on tli t 

occasion. " During the march-past," the reporter of the day has recorded '• tV, 

Princess of Wales kept her attention fixed upon the regiments, and tho 1-, fin 

Prince had passed by the Royal carriage without saluting, few of th 

mounted officers had the self-denial to follow his example. Their r, r 

and devotion overcame the strict sense of discipline, and, while there wp 

^'^re some 
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notable exceptions, it must be said that the salutes of the field officers were, on 
the whole, made, not to the Commander-in-Chief, or the Prince of Wales, but to 
Her Royal Highness." Remindful of the distinction which had been conferred 
upon Oxford twelve months before, the Prince and his wife went to Cambridge 
for three days at the beginning of June. There was the usual elaborate recep- 
tion, with the Cambridge University Volunteer Corps as a guard of honour. 
Indeed, the first business of the visit was the distribution of prizes for shootmg 
won by members of the Corps. This formality accomplished, a move was made 
to the Senate House for the conferment of honorary degrees upon the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of Cambridge. Meanwhile the Princess had mitigated 
the severity of her black travelling dress by assuming a light-coloured mantle. 
The entire " House " rose as she walked to her seat, and cheered till it was tired, 
the while she stood gazing at the animated scene and bowing her acknowledg- 
ments. The Prince received an even more noisy welcome, for was he not an 
old Cantab ? Silence had no sooner been restored than it was broken by a call 
for cheers for the Queen, in response to which the Prince of Wales rose and 
bowed repeatedly. Then there were cheers for Denmark and groans for 
Prussia and Austria, whose proceedings, as we have seen, were intensely un- 
popular in this country. Nor was it until the Undergraduates had given " Three 
cheers for the baby ! " to the great amusement of that young gentleman's 
parents, that it was possible to get to business. After the degrees had been 
conferred there was dinner in the Hall of Peterhouse, as the guest of 
Dr. Cookson. 

Next day more degrees were conferred, and the Prince, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and Lord Palmerston wore their scarlet gowns at the luncheon at King's 
College. After lunch " a splendid eight-oared galley, decorated with roses, and 
the brilliant silk colours of the college to which she belonged flying at her stern, 
shot from beneath Clare Bridge and passed in splendid style before the Royal 
party. Then followed another, equally well-handled, and with its full-dress 
colours flying. Another and another succeeded, until the whole fourteen boats of 
the University had passed." Many other festivities followed, and the Prince 
did not fail to take his wife over to see Madingley Hall, his bachelor abode as a 
Cambridge Undergraduate. The long series of decorous University junketings 
came to an end with a luncheon at Magdalene. Shortly after they returned to 
London, the Princess — on the very day of the famous fight between the 
Kearsage and the Alabama — presented new colours to the Honourable Artillery 
Company, of which the Prince was Captain-General and Colonel. Her Royal 
Highness, laying her hand upon the colours, expressed the pleasure she felt in 
presenting them to the regiment, adding that she trusted they would always 
serve as the emblems of honour, and never be unfurled except in defence of their 
Queen and country. 

It was, indeed, a busy season. There were the Fourth of June celebrations 
to attend at Eton, and Speech Day at Harrow, and in July a deeper note was 
struck by the Prince's laying of the foundation-stone of a new wing of the 
VOL. II. H 
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London Hospital — an interesting foreshadowing of the concern he was after- 
wards to exhibit in hospital work. In the course of the same month the Prince 
went down to the meeting of the newly-formed National Rifle Association, 
which was then held at Wimbledon, and entered into a competition at the 
Running Deer with Lord Elcho, Earl Grosvenor, and the Master of Lovat, 
making the only bull's-eye on the chest of the deer. He had learned, indeed, to 
be a consummate shot in boyhood. Then came Goodwood, and the 
end of the season, and at length the princely couple were able to escape 
to the Highlands, calling by the way at Stirling Castle. Several weeks were 
spent at Abergeldie Castle, where a succession of "house-parties" was enter- 
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tained. In one of them Dr. Norman Macleod, that prime Royal favourite, was 
included. 

In the autumn of 1864 the Prince and Princess of Wales paid a very inter- 
esting visit to Denmark, which, beginning early in September, lasted for two 
months. This was the first time the Prince had ever been in Scandinavia, and 
it was, of course, the first visit the Princess had paid to her old home since her 
marriage. They had been staying at Abergeldie with the baby, and they 
travelled thence to Dundee and embarked in the Osborne. They arrived at 
Elsinore on the 6th of September, and were met some miles out at sea by Sir 
Augustus Paget, the British Minister at Copenhagen. The peculiarly interesting 
occasion made the arrival a State affair, and a Danish squadron lay in the roads 
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of Elsinore — Hamlet's town. When the Enghsh ships appeared the Danish 
sailors manned yards, and the vessels exchanged salutes with the Castle of 
Kronborg, the bands on shore playing " God save the Queen '' and " Rule 
Britannia" alternately, while the musicians of the Osborne returned the 
national melody of "Kong Christian stod ved hoier Mast." The Royal yacht 
had the Dannebrog hoisted at her foremast, and steamed into the harbour at 
about half-past twelve. During her entrance the Royal pair stood upon the 
quarter-deck waving their handkerchiefs to the crowd assembled on the shore. 
The King and Queen, with the Crown Prince and Princess Dagmar, attended 
by a numerous suite, had reached the harbour shortly before the Osborne 
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arrived, and they at once went on board the yacht to greet their relatives. As 
soon as King Christian stepped on board the Danish flag was run up beside the 
English Royal Standard at the main. The guests landed shortly afterwards, 
amid enthusiastic cheers from the crowd. The Prince of Wales led the Queen, 
while King Christian escorted his daughter. The landing-place and the streets 
through which the procession had to pass were adorned with flowers, garlands, 
and flags, all the ships in harbour were " dressed," and a fine triumphal arch 
spanned the road leading to the town. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales were received by the municipal authorities of Elsinore, who bade them 
a hearty welcome. The Burgomaster even permitted himself one or two political 
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allusions. He made an eloquent speech, in which he referred to the grievous 
misfortunes which had fallen upon the country since the Princess's departure. 
Abandoned, as Denmark was, by all the world, and crushed by overwhelming 
superiority, he yet hoped that the visit of the Princess, accompanied by her 
husband and child, and attended by the love and esteem of the entire 
English people, would prove the herald of brighter days to her 
parents and her native country. " The speech," we are told, " produced a 
considerable effect upon the bystanders, and few who heard it were able to 
refrain from tears." 

Everybody was again cheered, including the baby, and then the party drove 
to Fredensborg Castle, where they were received by the Grand Duke Nicholas 
of Russia and the Landgrave Wilhelm of Hesse, the grandfather of the Princess 
of Wales. On the steps of the terrace an illustrious company was assembled to 
meet them. It was, no doubt, an occasion upon which the feelings of a daughter 
of Denmark would be very mixed ; but there could be no mistake whatever 
about the delight with which she was received by her own relatives and 
countrymen. 

" A very stony courtyard surrounded by long, low whitewashed buildings, 
those on the farther side surmounted by a copper-roofed cupola and entered by 
a flight of steps, in the centre a common-place fountain with a statue, the whole 
shaded by stately trees — such," writes a visitor, " is Fredensborg, the summer 
residence of the Kings of Denmark. The simple gates of the domain open 
immediately on a picturesque little village, with its ponds, shops, and villas. The 
palace is called Fredensborg (Castle of Peace), because here was concluded a 
treaty which put an end to the eleven years' war between Denmark and Sweden 
in 1 720. It lives up to its name ; nothing can be imagined more reposeful than 
the simple white house, the long alleys of tall trees ending in the enchanting 
blue of the lake of Esrom, the quaint statues and the solitude of the pEirk." 
The same observer describes the rooms occupied by Queen Alexandra then and 
since : — " There are but three of these simple little rooms — a bedroom, the 
whole furniture of which consists of two plain mahogany bedsteads side by side, 
a round table, an ordinary sofa, a few chairs, and a dressing-table. No young 
girl in our days could be more simply lodged than is this Royal lady when at 
home. A small dressing-room is attached, and the third is a room for the 
attendant." The simplicity and peacefulness of the place are, no doubt, its 
principal charm. 

During this prolonged visit several days were spent at Bernstorff, where there 
was a succession of shooting-parties. In Denmark foxes are fair game for the 
gun, and the Prince of Wales shot two, and had some of their teeth set as breast- 
pins. Thus we see that what would be a Staj-Chamber matter in an English 
country-side is sportsmanhke enough elsewhere. A httle visit to Sweden was 
sandwiched in between the beginning and the end of the stay in Denmark. The 
Prince and Princess went round to Stockholm in the Royal yacht to pay their 
respects to the King and Queen of Sweden. There, too, some " big shoots " 
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had been arranged, and this time His Royal Highness accounted for ten foxes, 
in addition to six hares and seventeen stags. On another occasion he had a 
day's sport at Hortrop, on the Malar Lake, and, after much difficulty, 
succeeded in killing a magnificent elk. Stockholm was left, on the return 
journey, on the 4th of October, and Elsinore was reached the following 
evening. 

Nor did the visit to Denmark pass without sundry public festivities. The 
King of Denmark gave a State Reception at the Christianborg Palace, when the 
Danish notables and the members of wedding-present committees were pre- 
sented to the Prince of Wales. One of the King's guests on that 1 6th of Sep- 
tember was Hans Christian Andersen, to whom the Prince spoke of the admira- 
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tion with which his fairy tales were regarded in England, adding that he was 
quite sure his wife would presently be repeating them to their little son. As 
Andersen was, unconsciously no doubt, one of the vainest men who ever pub- 
lished a book, his delight may be imagined. When the stay in Denmark drew 
towards its close Prince Albert Victor was sent home in charge of Countess de 
Grey, and the Prince and Princess came back to England by way of Darmstadt 
and Brussels, and arrived at Woolwich on the 7th of November. The short 
remainder of the year was spent chiefly at Sandringham. 

During the year a considerable impression was made by the Prince of Wales's 
subscription of i^ 10,000 towards the erection of the Royal Mausoleum at Windsor. 
Another munificent gift was the ;^ 1,000 which he subscribed in aid of the Bishop 
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of London's Fund, which was founded at that time. Its objects were — and 
continue to be — to cope with the spiritual needs of the diocese by providing 
clergy and new churches in freshly-settled and populous districts, and there 
can be little doubt that the assistance which the Heir to the Throne lent to 
it at its inception had much to do with the excellent " send-off " which the Fund 
received. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



YEARS OF PUBLIC WORK. 



The King has always been a man of many interests, some of them so diverse 
as to seem to the superficial observer contradictory. It might have been 
supposed, for example, that, even as a young man, he had quite enough work 
cut out for him to have little time left for becoming an amateur of fires. He has, 
however, always been keenly concerned in the scientific side of fire extinction, 
and has been present on many occasions when the Metropolitan Brigade 
has had to cope with a more than usually difficult task. The first fire at which 
he is recorded to have been present was that which, on the 23rd of February, 
1865, destroyed old Saville House, Leicester Square — one of the houses that 
was attacked and stormed by the "No Popery" mob, which bettered the 
instruction given by Lord George Gordon. Since then the house had undergone 
many changes of fortune, mostly in the downward direction, as is the wont of 
such places when fashion departs from their neighbourhood. A generation 
before its end it was the Linwood Gallery — a collection of worsted work 
embroidered by Miss Linwood— but latterly its olden glories had completely 
departed, and it had been little better than what the Americans expressively 
called a " dime museum." The fire broke out in the early evening, and half an 
hour afterwards the Prince of Wales arrived with the Duke of Sutherland, who 
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was also interested in fire extinction. The Prince, who was much cheered by 
the crowd, put on a fireman's helmet and jacket and approached as near to 
the flames as safety would permit, that he might the better watch the work of 
extinction. 

But this year, like all others now, made abundant claims, in the shape of 
public engagements, on His Royal Highness's time. Thus, on the 4th of April, 
the Prince opened that great engineering achievement, the Southern Outfall 
of the Main Drainage Works for London. Five years had been occupied 
in perfecting the arrangements for carrying the drainage of South London 
to Crossness, there to be pumped into the Thames in such manner that it 
might be carried away to sea. The Prince went down the river by steamer, 
and first visited the Northern Outfall Works at Barking, and Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) J. W. Bazalgette, the engineer-in-chief, explained the principles and mode 
of construction. Then the river was crossed. There the great reservoir was 
brilliantly illuminated, and all the necessary ugliness of the place hidden — 
everything was as bright and clean as a drawing-room. The old Metropolitan 
Board of Works seems, indeed, to have had quite a nice taste in spectacular 
display. The engine-room was converted " into a tasteful octagonal court, with 
Byzantine arches supported on slender columns, with highly ornamental capitals." 
When the Prince of Wales had started the engines there was an adjournment 
to another of those mysterious " collations," at which he proposed the toast 
of " Success to the Great National Undertaking " — a success which, it is hardly 
necessary, nearly forty years after, to add, has been achieved. 

Always popular in Ireland, notwithstanding all the mischievous rant 
of the agitators who have done so much desservice to that country, the 
King has invariably received a hearty welcome there. In May of this year 
he had an excellent opportunity of testing the feelings which the Irishmen 
really entertained for him, when he went over to Dublin to open the International 
Exhibition of Arts and Industry there. He arrived from Holyhead on the 
8th, and stayed with the Lord Lieutenant at the Viceregal Lodge in Phoenix 
Park, so intimately associated with the modern history of Ireland. Plain enough 
originally, the house built by the first Lord Leitrim owes its present size and 
importance to the additions and improvements of successive Viceroys — but it 
was a very different place when Mr. Thomas Conolly, one of the " patriotic " 
members of the Irish House of Commons, proposed, in 1782, that the "Viceregal 
Palace" in Phoenix Park should be settled on Mr. Grattan and his heirs for 
ever. On the evening of the Prince's arrival, Dublin was brilliantly illuminated, 
for his visit gave unalloyed satisfaction to the citizens. When he drove to the 
Exhibition the next day, he was received in the streets with the greatest possible 
cordiality. 

Nor was there less enthusiasm within doors. The huge building was 
crowded, great numbers of distinguished persons were present, and the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, with the members of the Corporation, attended in state. 
When His Royal Highness took his place, the orchestra, 1,000 in number, sang 
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the National Anthem, and at its conclusion a hearty cheer went up from 1 0,000 
throats. In reply to the Address from the Committee, read by the Duke of 
Leinster, the Prince expressed the pleasure with which he assisted in every 
measure calculated to enhance the happiness and welfare of the Irish people. 
He twice expressed his regret that the Princess had been unable to accompany 
him, and made a promise that she would come on another occasion. There 
was a ball that night at the Mansion House, the city was again illuminated, 
and the next day the Prince of Wales reviewed the troops in the Phoenix 
Park. He did not leave Dublin without again visiting the Exhibition, and 
before going to Kingstown to embark for England, he ran over to Powerscourt 
House, in County Wicklow, to lunch. 
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The Derby of 1865 was a very exciting event — it was Gladiateur's year — 
and the Prince of Wales went to Epsom with the Duke of Cambridge and 
the Duke of Brabant — the present King of the Belgians. " Much excitement," 
says the reporter of the day, " was created by the appearance of the Prince in the 
paddock ; and His Royal Highness was mobbed in the most approved manner of 
English demonstrative loyalty." Two days later — on the 2nd of June — a second 
child was bom to the Heir to the Throne — the present Prince of Wales. This 
time due preparation had been made, and the interesting event took place at 
Marlborough House, as had been arranged. 

During the year the Prince showed his sympathy with many minor charitable 
organisations. In March he had gone quietly to an Exhibition got up by the 
working classes of South London, the success of which he made. In May he 
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opened an International Reformatory Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall, 
and a few days later opened the completed building of the Sailors' Home, at 
the London Docks. The infant Prince George was only forty-eight hours old 
when his father inaugurated the Royal Dramatic College at Woking, moved 
thereto, no doubt, by the deHght which he had always taken in the theatre. 
Within a week he was present at a banquet given to him by the Fishmongers' 
Company, in their Hall at London Bridge. Pubhc opinion was already beginning 
to be impressed with His Royal Highness's devotion to such pubHc work as his 
position permitted him to undertake, and especially to movements of charity 
and benevolence. Expression was given to this feehng by the Prime Warden 
of the Company, Mr. James Spicer, who presided. He said that " he was not 
using the language of flattery, but simply recording a fact with which the 
people of these realms, from one end of the Kingdom to the other, were 
conversant, when he said that the esteem and the affection with which His 
Royal Highness was regarded by Her Majesty's subjects, were owing no less 
to his amiable manners, his kindly disposition, and the condescension which 
he invariably displayed in his intercourse with all classes of the community, 
than to the exalted position which he occupied and the relation in which he stood 
as heir-apparent to the British Throne. There was another circumstance which 
had endeared him to the people of England, and that was that he had followed 
so closely in the footsteps of his ever-to-be-lamented and illustrious father, by 
lending his high sanction to the promotion of those industrial exhibitions that 
tended so much to elevate and improve the tastes and habits of the people.'' 

In the early 'sixties, as I have had occasion to remark in describing the 
tour through the United States, the modern hotel, occasionally comfortable, 
but always palatial, was not known in this country, and one of the earliest 
attempts to graft the new plant upon the old English stem was made in June, 
1865, when the Langham Hotel was opened. The novelty of the enterprise 
no doubt explains the presence of the Prince of Wales at the opening, while, 
although his personal experience was limited, he could not be unaware that 
Enghsh hotels were at that time far inferior to those of the United States. 
The Prince inspected the new building from kitchens to attics, and was then 
entertained to lunch. He told Lord Shrewsbury, the Chairman of the Directors, 
that he greatly admired the building, and that its arrangements reminded him 
of the Avenue Hotel, in New York. Also he complimented Messrs. Graham 
upon the elegance of the furniture, and on the fashion in which they had carried 
out the designs of Mr. Owen Jones, the author of " The Grammar of Ornament," 
for the decoration of the building, and when he left he addressed the German 
manager m German, wishing the hotel all success. And " The Langham " has 
been a household word on both sides of the Atlantic ever since. 

Shortly after this — on the 4th of July — the Prince of Wales had a highly 
undesired opportunity of putting into practice in his own behalf the knowledge 
of the methods of fire-extinction, which, as we have seen, he had been so avid 
to pick up. On that day a fire broke out at Marlborough House in the 
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ventilating shaft running from top to bottom of the building. Gas burners 
were kept lighted in the shaft, and one of them set the woodwork alight. The 
whole force of the household was assembled immediately, and energetic efforts 
made to fight the flames. All worked vigorously enough, but few with such 
ardour as the Prince himself. He threw off coat and waistcoat and laboured 
hard with the buckets. There was some fear that the fire had spread under 
the roof, and an entrance was made there. The Prince headed the party, 
but missed his footing and slipped from the rafters into the lath and plaster, 
and was in danger of going through the ceiling of the room below. By the 
time Captain Shaw and the fire engines arrived, the fire had been put 
out, but the Chief of the Brigade was very much disgusted to find a stream of 
water running down the Grand Staircase, the amateurs, in their zeal and alarm, 
having used far more water than was necessary. The Princess and the children 
were removed to another wing, and perfect safety was soon restored. The 
experience must have been alarming in more ways than one, since Captain 
Shaw stated in his official report that Marlborough House was not insured ! 

Three days later the new baby was baptised at Windsor by the names of 
George Frederick Ernest Albert. The Sponsors were the Queen of Denmark, 
the King of Hanover, the Crown Prince of Denmark, Princess Ahce, the Duchess 
of Cambridge, the Duke of Coburg, the Duke of Cambridge, and the Prince 
of Leiningen — several of them being, of course, represented by proxies. 

Just before the Great Eastern left Sheemess with the first Atlantic cable 
to be laid with lasting success, the Prince of Wales visited the " Leviathan,'' as 
she was originally called. In his presence the last portion of the cable was 
taken on boeird, and a message was sent through the coils. The words were 
" God Save the Queen," and everybody was intensely astonished when they 
were read out at the other end in the course of a few seconds. Since then, 
the world has become so sated with scientific surprises that nothing astonishes 
us any longer. That interesting day the Prince took away with him, as souvenirs, 
small sections of cable showing the stages of its manufacture. 

Later in the month the Prince and Princess of Wales paid a visit to 
" The Delectable Duchy " of Cornwall. They reached Plymouth on board 
the Royal yacht Osborne on the 19th, and were welcomed by the Lords of 
the Admiralty and the Corporations of Plymouth and Devonport. After 
spending the night at Mount Edgcumbe, where the family and the Prince 
were old friends, they went to the local Agricultural Show, took a glance at 
the Royal Albert Bridge at Saltash, and then, together with the Lords of 
the Admiralty, visited the English and French squadrons in the Sound. Mount 
Edgcumbe was again their quarters that night. Shortly afterwards the Prince 
and Princess, as became the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall, delighted the 
mining populace by descending the famous Botallock Mine, near Land's End, 
which extends for many fathoms under the sea. The Princess arrayed herself 
in a rough flannel dress and a coarse straw hat trimmed with blue, having for 
companion in disguise Lady Elizabeth St. Aubyn, now Lady St. Levan. " The 
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scene," we are told, "was most effective. On the heights above were many 
hundreds of people. On either side were weather-beaten rocks and rude 
constructions of planks and beams to aid in the working of the mine. Half way 
below was the head of the shaft, the gaunt upper-works and platforms hanging 
over deep chasms, and at the base of the high cliffs the water surged into foam 
against the rocks." The descent into the mine was made in a car which 
slid gently down a steep inclined plane. The Royal Party remained in the 
bowels of the earth for more than an hour, and when they returned to the 
surface the Princess was thought to be rather hot. It would have been 
surprising had she kept cool, for was it not July? The Prince was tired, and 
everybody was glad 
of the luncheon that 
was waiting. The 
Princess w as so 
fatigued that she 
went straight back 
to Penzance, while 
the Prince went to 
the Land's End, re- 
joining his wife 
later. From the 
yacht that night 
they witnessed a 
fine display of fire- 
works and some 
gorgeous illumina- 
tions. 

The following 
day, the Princess, 
who was still 
fatigued, being left 
behind at Mount 

Bay, the Prince paid an unexpected visit to the Scilly Islands, which 
were then leased from the Duchy of Cornwall by the late Mr. Augustus 

Smith " King Smith," the islanders called him. Not much notice was given 

of the Royal coming. A revenue cutter was sent over the night before, but it 
was becalmed on the way, and the boat which it sent ashore did not arrive 
until six in the morning, and the Prince of Wales was to arrive in an hour 
and a-half. The Osborne, in fact, anchored before eight in St. Mary's Roads. 
There are five islands, St. Mary, St. Agnes, Tresco, Brehar, and Sampson, with 
innumerable smaller islets — there are said to be 140 altogether— all lying 
within two or three miles of each other. Scilly, from which the archipelago 
derives its name, is, singularly enough, one of the smallest, being not more 
than an acre in extent. Everybody was naturally greatly disappointed when 
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it was found that the Princess was not on board, but the inhabitants welcomed 
their Duke heartily enough, hanging out flags and even suspending festoons 
of the flowers for which the Casseritides are famous, across the streets. 
"King Smith" went on board at once to greet his Lord Paramount, and 
to arrange the programme for the day. It was an agreeable programme, and a 
very interesting day, for a visit to these romantic Islands is an exceedingly 
attractive experience. 

It was in 1834 that Mr. Augustus Smith took the islands upon lease from the 
Duchy of Cornwall for ninety-nine years, contingent upon three lives. Mr. 
Smith succeeded the Dukes of Leeds, who had held them under the 
Duchy in right of their ancestors the Godolphins. Mr. Smith was a social 
reformer, who held strong views upon the Poor Laws, and he seems to have 
gone to Tresco as much with a view of putting some of his theories to a 
practical test as of obtaining interest for his outlay. The isles lie some twenty 
or thirty miles from the Land's End, whence on a clear day they are an 
exceedingly picturesque sight. There is, however, nothing about them 
suggestive of " summer isles of Eden." They are rocky and rugged, and only 
a few of them are capable of cultivation. The Scilly Islands have always been 
a world to themselves. Separated from the Cornish coast by a greater distance 
than separates England from France, and lashed by a tempestuous ocean, they 
are admirably adapted by nature for the abode of smugglers and wreckers. The 
islanders early became aware of these natural advantages, and for generations 
the inhabitants of the half-dozen or so of the group which are capable of 
supporting life were wreckers and smugglers from father to soil A contraband 
cargo was a " common object of the sea-shore," in the olden unregenerate 
days of the archipelago. The fearful trade of the wreckers flourished exceed- 
ingly, for the sea around Scilly is constantly either angry or sullen. Full 
many a noble ship has gone to pieces on those rocky shores, and the 
wreckers held the terrible superstition that it is unlucky to restore a half- 
drowned man, which is perhaps but another version of " Dead men tell no tales." 
It was off the island of St. Mary that Sir Cloudesley Shovel, with the crews 
of four line-of-battle ships, was engulfed, in October, 1707, and it was upon its 
sandy shore that the gallant Admiral found a temporary grave. 

Many men would have recoiled from the task which Mr. Augustus Smith 
commenced in 1834. The islands were in a deplorable condition. For more 
than two centuries there had been no resident landlord ; the stewards, who 
had been placed in charge, had acquitted themselves ill of their steward- 
ship ; the morcelhment of the land had been carried to such an excess that 
some of the holdings were not much larger than a table-cloth ; the King's 
writ did not run ; no efforts whatever had been made to stop smuggling or 
wrecking. There was an occasional chase from a revenue cutter, and that was 
all the interference from constituted authority with the hereditary habits of 
the islanders. Mr. Smith changed all that, and changed it quickly, but with 
infinite pains, and after the expenditure of tens of thousands of pounds. For 
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the first twelve years he touched not a penny of revenue. All was spent in 
improving the position of his subjects, and developing the productive capacities 
of his kingdom. Mr. Smith established a despotism ; but it was a despotism 
which made it easier for men to be industrious and law-abiding, than to defraud 
the revenue and plunder dead men's kits. At first there was much opposition 
to his methods. The islanders had always been accustomed to do as they 
pleased, and they wished to follow in their fathers' footsteps ; but Mr. Smith 

gave notice that 
eviction was the 
penalty which 
awaited every man 
who engaged in 
smuggling or wreck- 
ing, and so effective 
was the threat that 
only in three or four 
cases was it neces- 
sary 'for him to be 
as good as his word. 
Mr. Smith found it 
easier to stop these 
offences than to 
place the land 
system of the islands 
upon a satisfactory 
basis. It had been 
the practice, upon 
the death of a 
tenant, for the sons 
to divide their 
f a t h e r's holding, 
however small, 
among them ; that, 
too, was changed. 
"King Smith"— for 
so his subjects soon 
learned to call 
him — ordained that in future one son only would be allowed to succeed to his 
father's holding. The others must learn shipbuilding, or some other trade 
which would be useful in the islands, and the daughters must go out to 
service. 

All this, however, was only the beginning. Mr. Smith built a beautiful 
Jiouse on the Island of Tresco, which he called Tresco Abbey, borrowing the 
name from the ruins of a mediaeval religious house hard by. The next great 
public work was road-making, and many miles of good hard roads were 
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constructed. The climate was softened and its bleakness reduced by the 
planting of enormous numbers of trees. Houses and cottages were rebuilt by 
the score ; piers were made at the landing-places. Mr. Smith soon saw 
that if the islands were to be permanently prosperous, the next generation 
must be educated. Schools were erected, and every child of proper age was 
compelled to attend them for a certain number of hours each week. Many of 
the children's parents, at their own request, were likewise taught at least to 
read and write. Churches, too, were built and maintained, all at Mr. Smith's 
cost. An island people takes naturally to shipbuilding, and Mr. Smith took 
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advantage of this aptitude by establishing shipbuilding yards. So successful 
was this step that in ten years from the granting of the lease, the tonnage 
of vessels of over fifty tons burden belonging to the islands increased from 
406 to 4,120 tons. In that period thirty-three vessels of over fifty tons were 
added to the Scilly fleet, every one of which was built within " King Smith's '' 
dominions by " King Smith's " subjects. This absolute but benevolent monarch 
is held in the most affectionate remembrance throughout the archipelago. The 
rent which Mr. Smith first paid to the Duchy of Cornwall was merely nominal, 
in consideration of his having paid a heavy " fine " on taking the lease ; but 
VOL. II. I 
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after some years the original lease was surrendered in favour of a new one. 
Carriages were waiting, and the Prince and his party, personally conducted 
by Mr. Smith, drove to the infant school and the church, and then to the 
beautifully situated village of Holyvale, with its surroundings of orchards, m 
the centre of St. Mary's Island. There they visited Mr. J. Mumford, a farmer, 
who brought out an ancient chair said to have been used by Charles II. when 
he was there as a young man, and the Prince gratified the owner by sitting 
down in it. After His Royal Highness had been presented with some flowers, 
there was a further drive round the island, and then the party embarked m 
the Osborne's barge, and went over to Tresco Abbey, where the afternoon 
was spent. Mr. Smith was a guest at dinner on the yacht that evening, and 
as soon as it was dark bonfires and tar-barrels were lighted and rockets sent 
up. The Osborne left early the next morning, and reached Mount's Bay in 
time for breakfast with the Princess and Mr. and Lady Elizabeth St. Aubyn. 
During the morning the visitors left for Falmouth, where the Prince of Wales's 
Breakwater, which had been so called by desire of the Prince Consort, was 
crowded with sightseers. The Mayors of Falmouth, Truro, and Penryn 
presented Addresses, and then the Prince and Princess drove through the town, 
and afterwards embarked on the Duke of Sutherland's yacht Undine, and 
steamed to Victoria Point, where the late Queen landed in 1846. The next 
afternoon the Royal party visited Portland and inspected the fortification works 
and the Breakwater, which were then in course of construction. The same 
evening the Prince and Princess, their delightful little tour concluded, landed at 
Cowes. 

This was the quietest year they had enjoyed since their marriage, but there 
were, of course, many minor engagements to fulfil, such as that on the 12th of 
September, when they went to the Crystal Palace on an unusual occasion. 
Some 2,000 French excursionists were carried from Calaus to the Palace and 
back for five francs a head, which was thought a great feat. The Prince and 
Princess were taken quietly all over the building, and lunched there, but when 
their identity became known the band of the Sapeurs-Pompiers of St. Pierre- 
lez-Calais, which had accompanied the excursion, insisted upon playing " God 
Save the Queen," as they sat at meat, and afterwards shouted " Vive la Reine," 
with very fair imitations of British cheers. Next day there was a little more 
sight-seeing, and the Princess of Wales, accompanied by Princess Alice, who was 
paying a long visit to England, went for the first time to the Tower of London. 
The famous Chapel in the White Tower had then but recently been opened to 
the public, and the Princess inspected it with the curious interest inseparable 
from its terrible and pathetic story. They looked at the Crown Jewels, and 
visited the Beauchamp Tower, and afterwards the Governor's House, where 
Guy Fawkes was under examination. The Prince, who knew of old the most 
historic building in England, was not there. 

Princess Alice remained in England until nearly the end of November, and 
one of her letters from Sandringham in that month suggests that she and the 
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Princess of WaJes had a narrow escape of a driving accident " Alix drove 
me down to the sea the other day," she writes, " and a most alarming drive it 
was, for the horses pulled, and to our astonishment the coachman suddenly 
alighted between us, with his feet in the air, from the back seat, and caught 
hold of the reins — it was too fuhny." The following month King Leopold I., 
of the Belgians, died, and the Prince of Wales went to Laeken to the funeral of 
his great-uncle, to whom he was related alike through his father and his 
mother. " Uncle Leopold " played a great part in his time. He was an 
extremely sagacious and remarkably prudent man, and to him it was largely 
owing that Belgium passed calmly and smoothly through its first years of 
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independence. He was one of the prime movers in the marriages both of 
Prince Albert and of his eldest son, and his matchmaking wa.s certainly 
uncommonly successful. How narrowly he himself, as the husband of Princess 
Charlotte, missed being Prince Consort of England, we have already seen in 
our sketch of the history of Marlborough House. Before returning home, the 
Prince of Wales accompanied his Hessian brother-in-law upon a flying visit 
to Darmstadt, and we find Princess Alice writing on the 20th of December: — 
" I was sitting up for Louis till half-past eleven with Countess Bliicher when 
he, and to my astonishment Bertie also, came into the room. The next day, 
alas! he had to leave again at four; but still, short as his stay was, it was 
a token of his constant love for me, and it touched me very much, for I ever 
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loved him so dearly." The Prince of Wales was back in England for Christmas. 
The death of Lord Palmerston towards the end of the year was a cause 
of sincere sorrow to the Prince of Wales, who had always looked to him as 
an excellent and disinterested adviser in many matters of business. It will 
be remembered that it was from his step-son, Mr. Spencer Cowper, that 
Sandringham was acquired. 

In these days, when Brighton has become as vulgar as Blackpool, and less 
conscious of hearty enjoyment, we are unaccustomed to the idea of its being 
'•patronised by Royalty," as the silly phrase is. Yet one of the earliest acts 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales in 1866 was to repair to its shores for the 
annual Volunteer Review, before the Duke of Cambridge. The Prince led the 
1st Brigade of the ist Division past the saluting base, and then took post with 
his cousin at the flag-staff. The 2nd Middlesex had with it a juvenile vivandiere, 
at which the Princess was greatly interested and amused. 

Towards the end of January the Prince and Princess stayed at Lilleshall, in 
Shropshire, with the Duke of Sutherland, and afterwards went on to Trentham, 
the Duke's palace in Staffordshire. Lord Ronald Gower tells us in his 
" Reminiscences " that there was a park meet, and that " the Princess 
looked very lovely on her horse. King Arthur, and rode like a bird. 
Except hurdles, however, there was little jumping. But the Princess 
took the hurdles beautifully ; she has simply no sense of nervousness. Returning 
from the hunting after dark, riding through the woods where these hurdles 
were, she leapt them again, although both the Prince and Stafford avoided 
them." Lord Ronald goes on to say : — " In my next term at Cambridge I 
found my old friend Professor Sedgwick delighted to hear of the Princess 
being such a plucky horsewoman, saying that ' her courage and nerve came 
from the grand Norse breed — that blood that made such grand pirates ! ' 
It would be difficult to say what a charm the Princess has, both in looks and 
manner; she is so entirely free from affectations, and so easy to get on 
with.'' While in North Staffordshire, the Prince paid a visit to the London 
and North-Western Railway works at Crewe, and saw the operations of rolling 
steel-plates, expanding tyres, steel sawing, and the double steam-hammer. 

In February, 1866, Queen Victoria opened Parhament in person for the 
first time since the death of her Consort, and it was natural that on such 
an occasion she should be accompanied by her eldest son. The Princess 
of Wales also went, and occupied a seat on the Woolsack. 

The Prince of Wales was again at the Academy Banquet in 1866, when 
Sir Francis Grant, who had lately been elected President, was in the chair. 
In proposing the Prince's health. Sir Francis expressed his hope that he might 
enjoy, " amidst the cares and labours of his exalted station, all the soothing 
influences of a love of art. He inherits," he added, " the enlightened apprecia- 
tion of art which had distinguished both his illustrious parents. But the title 
of artist is not confined to the subjects which occupy the Royal Academicians." 
Then the P.R.A. became quite facetious. " In England, especially in the Midland 
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counties, a gentleman who particularly distinguishes himself in riding across 
country after hounds is popularly called an artist. I am able to assure you, 
from my own personal observation, and I feel sure his Grace the Duke of 
Rutland will bear me out, that His Royal Highness in his recent visit to 
Leicestershire, in two very severe runs across the Vale of Belvoir, proved 
himself a first-rate artist in that particular department of art. Since His Royal 
Highness has proved himself in one sense an artist, may I, if he will forgive 
my boldness, claim his sympathy for his brother artists of the brush? Allow 
me to add, the brush is an important element in both departments of art. I 
beg to say on the occasion alluded to His Royal Highness was most deservedly 
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presented with the brush." Humour is contagious, and the Prince in his reply, 
followed the President's lead. " Although," he said, " I will do my utmost 
to support art, still I am afraid I shall never be able to compete with you as 
a painter, but, at the same time, I shall always be ready to enter the lists with 
you in the hunting-field, as long as you do not attempt to ride over me at the 
first fence." It is interesting to note, as an indication of the great interest 
taken in the Volunteers in those early days of the citizen soldier, that the only 
picture which the Prince of Wales singled out for mention was entitled " Volun- 
teers at a Firing Point " ; but then the illustrious speaker was himself a member 
of the National Rifle Association. 

We need not feel surprised that King Edward is so excellent a public 
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speaker when we reflect upon the forty years' practice he has had, and of the 
severe Umitations which must necessarily surround speeches made by monarchs 
and heirs-apparent. On the 9th of May he was entertained at dinner by the 
President and Council of the Institute of Civil Engineers, when he made a 
capital speech eulogising the engineering achievements of that day — docks 
and steamships, the Thames Embankment, which was then in course of con- 
struction, the Underground Railway, and the Victoria Bridge over the St. 
Lawrence. " I have to be thankful to you all in many ways ; but I have to 
be particularly thankful to Mr. Stephenson for having built such a bridge, 
because, perhaps, I should never have had an opportunity of visiting our North 
American Colonies and a portion of the United States if I had not received 
an invitation to inaugurate that great work." Three weeks later the Prince and 
Princess drove, in the usual " semi-state," to Ascot, which v/as more than usually 
brilliant that year. 

On the nth of June the Prince of Wales laid the foundation stone of the 
new headquarters of the British and Foreign Bible Society in Queen Victoria 
Street. After the preliminary proceedings, the Earl of Shaftesbury formally 
requested him to " undertake the solemn duty of laying the foundation stone 
of an edifice which shall be raised for the glory of God, and for the promotion 
of the best interests of the human race." Having laid the stone the Prince 
made a short speech contrasting the present position of the Society with its 
obscure beginnings, and concluded with a passage of so much interest that 
it may well be transcribed here : — " I have an hereditary claim to be here 
upon this occasion. My grandfather, the Duke of Kent, warmly advocated 
the claims of this Society ; and it is gratifying to me to reflect that the two 
modern versions of the scriptures most widely circulated — the German and 
English — were both, in their origin, connected with my family. The translation 
of Martin Luther was executed under the protection of the Elector of Saxony, 
the collateral ancestor of my lamented father ; whilst that of William T}'ndale, 
the foundation of the present authorised English version, was introduced with 
the sanction of the Royal predecessor of my mother the Queen, who first 
desired that the Bible should have free course through all Christendom, but 
especially in his own realm." At the subsequent luncheon at the Mansion 
House, the Prince of Wales assured the Lord Mayor that neither he nor the 
Princess could ever forget the manner in which she was received upon her entry 
into London three years before. 

This was a busy week for the Prince, and the next day he drove down 
to Kew with the Princess, to the quiet rural wedding of Princess Mary of 
Cambridge to the Prince of Teck, little recking that from that union his 
own grandchildren were to proceed. It was not until some years later that the 
bridegroom was created Duke of Teck — to the astonishment of the British public, 
which cannot, for the life of it, understand that the title of Duke is superior to 
that of Prince. The popular bride had been associated with Kew all her life, and 
she insisted, in her own phrase, upon being married " among her own people." 
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The colours of the bridesmaids were blue and white, and the Princess of 
Wales, like most of the ladies present, also wore them, in the shape of a blue 
silk dress trimmed with white. The Queen was, of course, in unrelieved 
mourning. It was really to the Prince of Wales that the bridegroom owed his 
introduction to his bride. Mr. Kinloch Cooke tells us, in his "Life of the 
Duchess of Teck," that the Prince and Princess of Wales made his acquaintance 
when they were staymg with the King and Queen of Hanover, m the autumn 
of 1864, and, taking a personal liking to der schoner Uhlan, they invited him 
to stay with them at Sandringham in the following December. Prince Teck 
was again in England in 1865, and made many friends. The friendship which 
thus began between the heir to the throne and the handsome and agreeable 
young man who was destined to become the progenitor of English Kings, led to 
an introduction to Princess Mary. On the 28th of June, the Prince of Wales 
went down to Erith to distribute the prizes to the boys on the training-ship 
Worcester. After the distribution he made a little speech in which he pointed 
out the advantages of education for youths intending, like these, to become 
sailors. 

For a man who has lived a hfe of such ceaseless activity, and has travelled 
so extensively, the King has, on the whole, been remarkably free from 
accidents. This summer, however, he experienced one which narrowly escaped 
being exceedingly serious. Early in the afternoon of the 2nd of July he was 
riding in the Row with one of his Equerries and two ladies, and was going at 
a foot pace. He had just reached the extreme end of the Row, nearest Queen's 
Gate, and was in the act of turning, when a horse, whose rider appeared to 
have lost all control of it, dashed at full speed down the incline, and into 
the very midst of the party. The Prince's horse was right in the path of the 
charging horseman, and was knocked down instantly. It turned over " like a 
rabbit struck by shot," and rolled upon the Prince, while the cause of all the 
trouble vaulted clear over both. " For a moment," says the contemporary 
reporter, " it seemed impossible that the Prince could escape without injury to 
life or limb from the struggles of his own horse. He disengaged himself, 
however, and got up without assistance, though at first he looked somewhat 
shaken, and as if suffering from a blow on the head. Recovering almost 
immediately, and never losing his self-possession for a moment, he seated 
himself on a bench close by, while the horse was being caught, and his hat 
and cane picked up by the bystanders. Long before any great crowd of 
equestrians had time to collect he had mounted again, and, rejoining the ladies, 
was riding homeward as if nothing had occurred, but not without some visible 
traces of the fall upon his face and dress." What happened to the fl)'mg rider, 
and whether the accident was his misfortune or his fault, the chronicles are 
silent. 

The Prince evidently suffered no prolonged ill-effects, for the very saane 
evening he was the guest of the Brethren of the Trinity House, at their first 
Festival Meeting after the election of the Duke of Edinburgh as Master. The 
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Mastership had been offered to the Prince of Wales, but it was declined by 
him in favour of his sailor-brother, "with graceful delicacy and characteristic 
manliness," as Sir Frederick Arrow, the Deputy Master said, in proposing 
his health on this occasion. In proposing " The Prince of Wales, the Princess 
of Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family," the Duke of Edinburgh said 
that he had never before proposed his brother's health in his presence, and, he 
added, " I should feel very shy if I were to mal«:e any remarks farther than that, 
as Master of your Corporation, and as his brother, I beg to give him a most 
hearty welcome." The evening was a pecuharly brilHant one, the new King 
of the Belgians being among the guests. Three days later the Prince of Wales 
was present with his consort at the wedding of his sister, Princess Helena, 
to Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. On that occasion, it will be correct 
to record, the Princess of Wales wore a dress of blue tulle over blue silk, 
trimmed with Irish lace ribbons and lilies of the valley. 

Still another two days and the Royal pair went to Horton Kirby, near 
Farningham, in Kent, where the Princess laid the foundation stone of the 
Home for Little Boys. This was the first occasion upon which she 
had taken a principal part in any proceedings of the kind. To the Address, 
explanatory of the objects of an Institution which was destined to do so much 
good work in the future, the Princess made a brief reply, in which she 
expressed the pleasure she felt at the part she was allowed to take on the 
occasion, her hearty sympathy with the objects of the Home, and her earnest 
wishes for its prosperity. Her Royal Highness had a busy time just then, 
and the next day she, for the first time, distributed the principal prizes won 
at the meeting of the National Rifle Association at Wimbledon. 

Early in August the Prince went to Yorkshire for some grouse-shooting. 
He was accompanied at the beginning by the Princess and the children, and 
their first halt was at Bishopthorpe, where they were for two days the guests 
of the Archbishop of York and Mrs. Thompson, driving thither over Lendal 
Bridge, with its bust of the Princess. There was, of course, a great reception 
at York on their arrival, with gaily-dressed streets, a procession, and illumina- 
tions. By a delicate attention on the part of the Archbishop, they occupied 
the rooms which Queen Victoria used in the very year of her accession, when she 
was there with her mother. The next day, in addition to attending an 
Agricultural Show and an Exhibition, the Prince unveiled the Prince Consort 
Memorial Window, in York Guildhall. It will already have been noticed that the 
Prince of Wales never lost an opportunity of bearing testimony to the affection he 
entertained for his father's memory, and in his speech in reply to the Address 
that was presented to him, he said, among other things : — " To no one can 
the homage which you have paid to the memory of him whose first object 
was the advantage of the country of his adoption, be more grateful than to 
his son. It is beyond measure gratifying to me to find the Prince Consort's 
spirit still animating the exertions of all who have at heart the benefit of 
their fellow-creatures, and more particularly the improvement — whether in art 
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science, or a more extended cultivation of the mind — of those classes in favour 
of whom the voice of duty distinctly calls for the employment of our best 
energies." Turning to Mr. G. Leeman, one of the Members for the city, and 
the donor of the window, he said : — " To you, sir, who, in the presentation of 
this window to the Corporation of one of the first cities of the Empire, have 
thus generously striven to perpetuate the memory of my revered father, the 
best thanks of his son are due. I can assure you that my most ardent desire 
is to tread in those footsteps which you have held up for imitation, and which 
I cannot fail to recognise as the best path for his son to walk in." It was a 
touching occasion, and the Prince could not have spoken words likely to convey 
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a more convincing impression of sincerity. At night there was a ball, at which 
both Prince and Princess were present. When they left York the Princess and 
her children went on to Studley Royal, as the guests of Earl De Grey and Ripon, 
better known to a later generation as the Marquess of Ripon. 

This same month of August, the Prince and Princess, accompanied by the 
Queen of Denmark and the Duke of Edinburgh, attended the Norwich Musical 
Festival. This visit to the chief town of the Prince's own county gave the 
liveliest satisfaction throughout Norfolk. The Prince opened a new Drill Hall 
for the Volunteers, and all the Royal personages present in the city planted com- 
memarative trees. In the course of the autumn the Prince and the Princess, with 
their two boys, paid their first visit to the then Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, 
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at Dunrobin, driving twenty-five miles from the nearest railway station. Lord 
Ronald Gower, a distmguished son of the house, was there, and in his " Remmis- 
cences " he gives a pleasant little account of the occasion. " The arrival," he 
writes, ■' was one of the prettiest sights imaginable. The night was a glorious one, 
a full moon flooding the Castle and the sea with its pure beams of light, 
making a fine contrast with the bonfire, or rather beacon, that glowed from 
the top of Ben-a-Phraggie. A short time before they arrived, hundreds of 
blue lights and torches were hghted. The whole effect was magical. The 
next day the Prince unveiled a statue of my father, by Noble. Volunteer 
reviews and Highland games followed." The Duke told the Sutherland Volun- 
teers that It was the wish of the Prince of Wales that they should henceforward 
wear the kilt. 

I have just mentioned the presence of the Queen of Denmark at Norwich. 
She had come over, with two of her children, on a visit to Sandringham, where 
she remained for some time. She was, indeed, still there in November, when 
the Prince of Wales went to Russia to attend the marriage of the Czarewitch 
to his sister-in-law, Princess Dagmar of Denmark. On the way he called at 
Berlin where he spent Sunday, most of which was passed with the Crown Prince 
and Princess of Prussia. He visited the King at Babelsberg, and the Queen- 
Dowager at Sans Souci. In the evening the Crown Prince and Princess gave a 
dinner in his honour at which the King was present, and after dinner His Royal 
Highness continued his journey to St. Petersburg. Upon his arrival there 
he was met by the Czar, the Czarewitch, and other members of the 
Imperial family, by whom he was conducted to the Palace of the Hermitage. 
The wedding was a gorgeous affair, and the Prince was, no doubt, glad to get 
away to the comparative quiet of Moscow, with his brother-in-law, the Crown 
Prince of Denmark. There he visited the Kremlin, and had an interview 
with the aged Metropolitan, who received him in a bare cell, and gave him 
his blessing. On his way back he reached Berlin on the ist of December, after 
experiencing what might have been a very disagreeable accident. Shortly after 
leaving Konigsberg the royal saloon in which he was travelling caught fire from 
being overheated. Fortunately the accident occurred near a station and the 
Prince suffered no further inconvenience than the changing of carriages. Upon 
his arrival in Berlin, our ambassador, Lord Augustus Loftus, waited upon the 
Prince " to present," as he tells us in his " Diplomatic Reminiscences," '' my 
felicitations on the anniversary of the Princess of Wales's birthday. His Royal 
Highness appeared greatly to have enjoyed his trip. Nothing could exceed the 
kind attentions he had received from the Emperor and Empress, and Imperial 
family. I may here observe that by his Royal Highness's extreme tact and 
amiability, by his dignified bearing and ingratiating manners, he has acquired 
a popularity in every country, and at every Court which he has visited, which has 
been rarely, if ever, accorded to a Royal Prince, and which in many cases has 
been of intrinsic value to his country." From Berlin the Prince went on to 
Darmstadt, where he paid a brief visit to his sister. When he left 
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Princess Alice wrote, under date December 6th : — " Dear Bertie's visit 
is over, and it has been a very great pleasure to us to have seen him 
again, and to have him under our own roof, where we had an opportunity, in 
a small way, to return his hospitality and constant kindness to us. God bless 
him, dear brother. He is the one who has, from my childhood, been so dear 
to me." Just at this time we find a typical instance of that kindliness of heart and 
readiness to do a friend a service, which have always been characteristic of the 
King. We get the story in a note which he wrote to Admiral Sir Henry Keppel 
from Lord Bateman's : — 
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dance of russian gypsies before the kixg at moscow. 

•' Oakley Park, Scole, Norfolk. 
lPrhale.-\ "December 12, 1866. 

" My Dear Sir Henry— I am glad to be able to tell you that I received 
a letter from Sir John Packington this morning, announcing his intention of 
offering you, with the Queen's approval, the China Command, as Admiral King 
is going to give up, and I am only too happy if I have, in any small way, been 
the means of getting Sir John to give you this command. 

"Both he and the whole Admiralty are very well disposed towards vou, 
and I am sure that you will do all in your power to show them that you are 
anxious to distinguish yourself during this command, as you always have done 
on previous occasions. 

" Believe me, yours very sincerely, 

"ALBERT EDWARD, P." 
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With the beginning of 1867 the happiness and prosperity which had 
hitherto attended the marriage of the Prince and Princess of Wales, was 
destined to be painfully interrupted. Christmas had been spent at Sandring- 
ham, as usual then and since, and early in January the establishment was 
removed to Marlborough House, where an event of domestic and national 
interest was expected to take place in March. Hitherto the Princess of Wales 
had been in good health; but on the 14th of February it was announced 
that she was suffering from acute rheumatism, accompanied by a high fever. 
Early on the morning of the 20th a Princess — now the Duchess of Fife — 
was born. On that head the Princess made a rapid recovery ; but the 
rheumatism was a much more troublesome matter to deal with. It settled 
in the knee-joint, and it became clear that time and patience would be needed 
before it could be eradicated. Dr. James Paget was called in, and the best 
scientific treatment of the time was tried. The public knew but little of the 
severity of the illness, and when, three or four weeks after the baby was born, 
the King and Queen of Denmark hastened to their daughter's bedside, a good 
deal of alarm began to be felt. Some reassurance seemed necessary, and on 
the 1 6th of March the Lancet published an authoritative statement, which, 
although gratefuF reading for the moment, speedily turned out to be far too 
optimistic. Said the medical authority : — 

" Rumours have been afloat during the past week respecting the health 
of the Princess of Wales, which we are happy to say are as unfounded as they 
are extraordinary. With the exception of a few restless nights which were 
doubtless occasioned by the necessary restraint to which Her Royal Highness 
was subjected on account of . the local affection, the rheumatism, her progress 
has been satisfactory. It is expected, indeed, that in a few days this patient, 
whose condition is a matter of such heartfelt solicitude to us all, will be able 
once more to quit her bed. For some time to come, however, she will probably 
have to- submit to the application of such mechanical support as will limit 
movement in the joint which has been so severely attacked by rheumatism." 

This reassuring announcement was followed by relapse rather than by 
improvement, and for about a month the Princess of Wales was unquestionably 
in a very serious condition from rheumatic fever. Weakened by constant pain, 
and exhausted by lack of sleep, the desperate help of opiates had to be sought. 
There was some improvement after the Queen of Denmark arrived and 
helped to nurse her daughter ; but in the middle of April there was an 
unexpected relapse, the knee-joint becoming badly inflamed. Dr. Paget called 
Mr. G. D. Pollock and Mr. C^sar Hawkins into consultation, and all three 
agreed that the period of convalescence must necessarily be exceedingly pro- 
longed, and that the utmost pains must be taken to prevent a relapse. Happily, 
by the end of April, the doctors were able to give more favourable reports, 
and the anxiety of the public and of the Royal Family alike, begun to be allayed. 
Meanwhile, although the Princess's engagements for the whole year had been 
cancelled, the Prince continued to perform the ceremonial and charitable 
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functions that were expected of him, presiding at the meeting of the National 
Lifeboat Institution, and taking the chair at the Festival Dinner of that Society 
of Ancient Britons which was founded in 1715 in honour of Caroline, Princess 
of Wales. In the midst of all the anxiety, Princess Alice had written to her 
mother : — " The knowledge of dear sweet Alix's state makes me too sad. It 
is hard for them both. . I am so distressed about darling Alix that I 

really have no peace. It may, and probably will, last long, which is so dreadful." 
Here, as in innumerable other instances, we see the noble unselfishness of 
Princess Alice's character. She was herself at this time in great distress and 
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anxiety, for fear of a renewal of war. The campaign of 1866, in which her 
husband had taken part, was only just over, and it looked at that moment 
as though the Luxemburg question would cause an even more terrible struggle. 
Yet, however severe her own personal anxieties, she could always give sym- 
pathetic thought to the troubles of others. 

At the Academy Dinner at the beginning of May, the Princess of Wales's 
illness was naturally referred to. Sir Francis Grant, the President, made 
particular mention of it, and expressed the hope that she might soon be restored 
to health. The Prince spoke under evident emotion when he rose to reply 
to the toast of his health and that of his wife. With reference to the invalid 
he said : — " I am sure she will be deeply gratified for the kind words you have 
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this evening uttered, and I am glad to say that, although she has now for 
very nearly two months been kept to her room by a long and tedious illness, 
she is now progressing towards recovery. I know I can have no more pleasing 
announcement to make to Her Royal Highness than to tell her of the very 
kind feeling which has always been exhibited to her since her first coming to 
thi3 country." A few days later — on the lOth of May — the baby was christened 
by the names of Louise Victoria Alexandra Dagmar, the ceremony taking 
place at Marlborough House, owing to the mother's inability to leave her room. 
The sponsors were the Queen of Denmark, Princess Dagmar, the Duchess 
of Mecklenberg, Princess Christian, Princess Louise, Princess Louisa of Hesse, 
the King of the Hellenes, the Crown Prince of Prussia, Prince Frederick of 
Hesse, Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, and the Duke of Schleswig-Holstein. 

Although the Princess of Wales had by this time thrown off the rheumatic 
fever, the local trouble was still severe, and the greatest care was necessary. 
She had been enabled to change her room, but she was obliged to remain 
upon her back, with her leg in splints, and the smallest movement was painful. 
The Queen, who had been much distressed by her illness, still came to town 
to visit her, and the Prince had his desk moved into her room. Throughout 
this trying period he was bombarded by letters from everybody who had a 
cure for rheumatism — it is said, indeed, that more than a thousand prescriptions 
were received at Marlborough House in one month. Gratifying enough as 
testimonies of affection, this well-meant advice must have been very trying 
to the worried husband. It is characteristic of Queen Alexandra that no sooner 
was she somewhat better, and able to enjoy the luxury of relative freedom from 
pain, than she sent a quantity of toys and books to the child inmates of St. 
Bartholomew's and St. George's Hospitals. It was not until May was well 
advanced that the Queen of Denmark went home — just in time to celebrate 
her silver wedding on the 26th of that month. The Princess of Wales was 
the only one of her children who was absent on that anniversary, but in the 
course of the day she received a telegram of sympathy in the name of the 
children of Denmark. In reply she telegraphed to her father : — " Will you, 
in my name, thank the Committee of the Children's Festival in the Rosenborg 
Garden, for their kind thought in remembrance of me ? Just this moment I have 
received their telegram, which has greatly touched me." 

During the greater part of June and July, Princess Alice, with her family, 
was on a visit to Marlborough House, and held some drawing-rooms in her sister- 
in-law's stead. Before the visit was concluded, the Princess of Wales was 
able to walk about the house by the aid of sticks, and it was decided that 
she should, a little later on, go to Wiesbaden. Before that could happen, 
however, there was much to be done, the Prince having several engagements to 
fulfil. The most important of them were connected with the visits which 
the Khedive of Egypt, his old friend Ismail, and the Sultan of Turkey, paid 
to London at this time. The Khedive arrived on the 6th of July, and stayed 
at Dudley House, and on the nth he was entertained at a banquet by the 
VOL. II. K 
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Lord Mayor, at which the Prince of Wales and other members of the Royal 
Family were present. His health was of course drunk, and his reply is 
interesting from the fact that within half a generation of that day Egypt was 
destined to be occupied by British troops. " England and Egypt," he remarked, 
" though far distant from one another, though very different from one another 
in religion and in habits, are countries which have been, and will continue to be, 
closely allied to one another." 

The Sultan arrived on the I2th — the first Commander of the Faithful who 
had ever set foot upon our shores. The Prince of Wales went to Dover 
by the midnight train to meet him, and there was a tremendous ceremonial 
reception, the Channel Squadron being drawn up in the Bay. When the Prince 
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and the Duke of Cambridge went on board the Imperial yacht, the Sultan 
emerged from his State cabin, and, adyancmg along the deck, greeted them 
" with much deference." The Padishah's drive from Charing Cross Station to 
Buckingham Palace was witnessed by delighted thousands, and the Princess of 
Wales, with her two little boys, watched his progress from a gallery erected 
in the garden of Marlborough House. The Prince of Wales had a busy time 
during the Sultan's stay. He went with him to the Opera, to Woolwich Arsenal, 
to a Naval Review at Spithead — in the midst of which the Imperial guest was 
invested with the Garter — to an entertainment and supper at the Guildhall, to 
a ball at the India Office, and to numerous other functions and festivities. 
When at the end of twelve days the festivities came to an end, Abdul Aziz 
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must have been completely exhausted. The Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of Cambridge saw him off at Dover. 

Simultaneously with all this, a large party of Belgian Volunteers 
came to London, by way of return visit to that paid to Brussels the yeas 
before by a body of English Volunteers. Under the care of the 
Prince of Wales a very full programme of entertainments and celebrations 
was devised. On an early day during their stay they went to 
the camp and shooting-ground of the National Rifle Association at Wimbledon, 
where they were reviewed by the Prince. As he rode along the lines he 
was much cheered by the visitors, and when he dismounted they hoisted their 
■caps on the points of their bayonets and shouted " Vive le Prince." He then, 
although it had begun to rain in torrents, advanced to the front of a dais, 
which had been erected on purpose, and delivered a speech in French, expressing 
the cordial friendship which was felt in this country for the Belgian people 
and their King, and regretting that His Majesty was prevented from coming 
in person. The Belgians were then formed into " fours right," and marched 
past the dais. As they passed the Prince of Wales handed to the right-hand 
man of each section, silver badges for himself and his comrades. A few days 
later His Royal Highness, with other members of the Royal Family, went 
to a ball at the Agricultural Hall, in honour of the visitors. 

During this busy and brilliant season the Princess of Wales had been 
forced to remain very quiet, but had been slowly mending until, by the beginning 
of July, she was able to attempt walking by the aid of mechanical supports 
to the rheumatic knee. It was believed that she would be greatly benefited 
by the stay at Wiesbaden, and on the 17th of August the Prince and Princess, 
with their children, left for the Continent. They drove to Woolwich, which 
was a favourite place of embarkation in those days, where they boarded the 
Royal yacht Osborm. The carriages were taken right up to the water's edge, 
and a heavy curtain was hung across the wharf where the Princess descended. 
She was placed in a small invalid carriage and carried, sedan-fashion, into the 
saloon of the yacht, which steamed off immediately. While the party was at 
Wiesbaden, Princess Alice went over twice to see them, and found the invalid 
" decidedly better." In the middle of October the visit was returned at 
Darmstadt, and Princess Alice reports that " dear Alix walked up our staircase 
with two sticks, of course very slowly, but she is improving wonderfully, though 
her knee is quite stiff. The Princess of Wales," she adds " is so dear and 
sweet. She is a most lovable creature." Notwithstanding this satisfactory 
progress, alarming reports reached this country of the Princess's condition, and 
the Lancet had to publish another reassuring comrnuniquk. Dr. Paget went to 
Wiesbaden to see his patient, and returned fully satisfied with the treatment 
she was receiving from Dr. Haas, her physician on the spot. 

By the end of October she was back in England with her husband, who 
had called at Brussels on the way to pay a flying visit to his Belgian cousins. 
The winter was again spent in quiet and retirement at Marlborough House 
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and Sandringham, and it was not until the 17th of February, 1868, that the 
Princess of Wales was seen in public. It was characteristic of her native 
sympathy with suffering — sharpened, no doubt, by her own tedious illness — 
that her first public act aiter convalescence was to go witli the Prince to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. A great crowd congregated round the building, and 
the Princess was naturally warmly cheered upon entering and leaving. She 
was by this time able to walk without fatigue, as becomes manifest when it is 
recorded that she visited the whole of the patients — more than 400 — and 
conversed with many of them. She had, however, not quite recovered her 
ordinary easy gait, and a peculiarly silly fashion came into vogue among 
silly women, called the "Alexandra Limp." The affected lameness was 
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accompanied by the " Grecian Bend," which was produced, to some extent, 
by the wearing of bustles, to give the impression of an interesting stoop. These 
extravagances were naturally of brief duration, since they could not very well 
be persisted in after the distinguished patient had thrown off the last trace of her 
physical disability. 

The spring of 1868 was not far advanced when the possibihty of the Prince 
of Wales paying a visit to Ireland began to be talked about ; and as soon as 
it was known for certain that he would go, speculation arose as to whether the 
Princess would be able to accompany him. The Irish people, who had never 
yet had an opportunity of seeing her, were very desirous that she should make 
the journey, and their anxiety was given expression to by the Archbishop of 
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Armagh, in proposing the health of the Princess of Wales, and the rest of the 
Royal Family, at the Anniversary Dinner of the Benevolent Society of St. Patrick, 
at w^hich His Royal Highness was present, on the i ;th of March. In responding 
to the toast, he said : — " I am certain that, if the Princess of Wales were sitting 
here, she would witness this scene with very sincere pleasure. Both myself and 
the Princess have reason to be much gratified, not only at the feeling evinced 
towards her when she first came to this country, but still more by the 
sympathy shown m her regard durmg the long and painful illness from which, 
I am happy to say, she is now almost entirely recovered. I assure you I jom 
in the wish expressed by the Archbishop. I should be glad if she were able 
to pay a visit to Ireland, and I am sure she is most anxious to do so. Having 
been there so often myself, and having spent so pleasant a time there, I can 
judge of the feelings of the Irish people on this point. I am certain that in 
the Emerald Isle the Princess of Wales would receive as cordial a greeting 
as she did from the people of England, when she arrived in this country." 

In responding to the toast of his own health, which was proposed separately 
by the Earl of Kimberley, by reason of the Prince being President of the 
assembly, His Royal Highness made one of his very rare political references : — 
" My noble friend," he said, " has alluded to my approaching visit to Ireland. 
I shall only say that I am glad to visit a portion of the United Kingdom in 
which I have experienced such extensive kindness from all parties. I agree 
with the noble Lord, the Chief Secretary for Ireland. If this visit should tend 
to give pleasure to the people of Ireland, I hope there may be a longer visit 
hereafter. During the course of the last two years there has been much that 
has been disagreeable to loyal Irishmen ; but I am convinced that the people 
of Ireland, generally, are thoroughly true and loyal, and that the disaffection 
which has existed will only be of short duration. It has not been engrafted 
on the minds of any portion of the Irish people by the Irish people themselves. 
But we are assembled here for a purely charitable object — this is not the place 
for political allusions." The disagreeable events referred to were, of course, 
the Fenian movement, the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, the blowing 
up of the Clerkenwell House of Detention, and the cold-blooded murder for 
which the " Manchester Martyrs," Allen, Gould, and Larkin, were deservedly 
hanged. 

To the delight of the loyal majority in Ireland, it was decided that the 
Princess would be able to accompany her husband upon a journey which was 
regarded with great curiosity, and some misgiving. The proofs which the 
Fenians had recently given of their determination to stop at nothing, and to 
obtain their desires by terrorism, if they could not accomplish them by cajolery, 
had caused widespread alarm throughout the country, which was then under- 
going its first experience of modern Anarchism, and it was not altogether 
unnatural that some fear should be entertained of what might happen in 
Ireland. In the circumstances the Princess acted with considerable courage 
in deciding to accompany her husband ; but her confidence was not misplaced. 
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and she enjoyed an enthusiastic reception, despite one or two unmannerly 
demonstrations. The visit took place in the middle of April, and lasted ten days. 
Early in the morning of the 15th of April, the Royal yacht Victoria and 
Albert, commanded by Captain the Prince of Leiningen, left Holyhead with 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, and the Prince of 
Teck. The vessel was accompanied by the Admiralty yacht Enchantress, with 
a distinguished party on board, and was preceded by several ironclads of 
the Channel Fleet, which arrived at daybreak, and took up position a mile off 
shore, outside Kingstown Harbour. Some five miles from the Irish coast the 
Victoria and Albert was met by a Cunarder, Eind several other vessels which had 
been despatched from Dublin and Kingstown to meet the Royal squadron. 
The harbour was made shortly before nine o'clock, but the visitors were left 
undisturbed until ten, when a deputation from the municipality of Kingstown 
went on board and presented an Address, at the same time paying the Princess 
the pretty compliment of handing her a white dove, as a symbol of peace. A 
similar presentation had been made to the Queen in 1849. A pavilion had been 
erected on the landing-wharf, upon which the cipher " V.R.," and the- date 
" 1849," indicated the spot where Her Majesty had first set foot on Irish 
soil. 

The Prince and Princess were received on landing by the Lord Lieutenant, 
the Marquess of Abercorn and his wife. The Lord Lieutenant offered his 
arm to the Princess and conducted her on shore, the Prince and Lady 
Abercorn following. Let me give the word of one who witnessed the scene, 
and is naturally better able to describe it than I, who did not. Moreover, I 
should not like to spoil the sumptuary details. " The appearance of their 
Royal Highnesses," says the reporter, " was greeted with a loud burst of cheering, 
ladies waved their handkerchiefs, and gentlemen their hats. There could be 
no doubt as to the heartiness of the welcome thus offered to the Royal visitors, 
and both the Prince and Princess appeared highly pleased with their reception." 
It is one of the curiosities of journalism, that, in newspaper reports, people 
are never pleased, and never enjoy themselves. The blase reporter, convinced, 
no doubt, by disillusioning experience, that all men and women are more or 
less conscious hypocrites, is too cautious to admit that. The farthest he will 
ever venture is to record that the actors " appeared " to be satisfied with the 
proceedings. But to return to the facts. "The Princess looked very well, 
and as she graciously acknowledged the acclamations with which she was 
greeted, her countenance was lighted up with that bright and pleasant smile 
which won the hearts of the people of London on her first arrival in England. 
She wore a dress and jacket of deep blue tabinet, or poplin, trimmed with 
Irish lace, and a white bonnet of Irish lace, ornamented by a single rose. The 
Prince was in morning costume, and in the breast of his blue frock coat he wore 
a rose, surrounded by a bunch of shamrock. He also wore a cravat of the 
Irish colour, green." The procession drove to Dublin. At Blackrock there was 
a triumphal arch, and there one of a bevy of twenty-five young ladies handed 
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the Princess a bouquet. Dublin was entered by the bridge at Baggot Street, 
where the Lord Mayor, in his gilt coach, with the other members and officers 
of the Corporation, joined the procession. All through the streets, in which 
there were no troops, the people themselves keeping the way clear, the Prmce 
and Princess were wildly cheered by dense and enthusiastic crowds. The 
visit, about which so much anxiety had been felt, was already a success. 

Apartments had been prepared for them at the Castle—" the worst Castle 
in the worst situation in Christendom "—and shortly after their arrival the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin and the members of the Corporation were presented to the 
Prince and Princess in the Throne Room. " The reception which the Princess 
and myself have this day experienced," His Royal Highness said in his reply, 
"calls forth our warmest and most heartfelt acknowledgments. It has been 
my most anxious desire since I last visited Ireland to return to it, accompanied 
by the Princess ; and I regard her presence this day, equally with yourselves, 
as a happy omen for the country, although I have never for a moment doubted 
your constant and undiminished attachment to the Throne." That night Dublin 
was illuminated a giorno, and next day the Royal party went to Punchestown 
races, the Princess wearing a dress of pale green silk, richly trimmed with lace, 
and a light zephyr burnous, with a bonnet of white lace, adorned with simple 
flowers. That was an historic year for Punchestown, for the Prince went there 
again on the second day of the meeting, April 17th. The Princess remained 
in Dublin, and during the afternoon visited the Alexandra College, an educational 
institute for ladies, which had been named after her. As she drove up to the 
door she was received with a " floral shower " at the hands of the very demonstra- 
tive young ladies who were being educated there. At night the Prince and 
Princess, with 1,200 other guests, were entertained at a dance at the Mansion 
House, the Princess wearing pink satin, with a flounce of Irish lace, presented to 
her by the ladies of the country. 

On the 1 8th, the central ceremony of the visit — the installation of the Prince 
of Wales as a Knight of St. Patrick — took Place in St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
which was crowded with a brilliant company. A function of this kind is always 
splendid, but on this occasion every detail which could add to its magnificence 
was carefully observed. The Prince, in the uniform of a general officer, and 
the Princess robed in blue of the tint used in the mantle of the Order of St. 
Patrick, drove in state to the Cathedral, with an escort of cavalry, the procession 
being joined on the way by the more than royally gorgeous carriages of the 
Lord Mayors of London and Dublin. In the Cathedral itself, the most elaborate 
preparations had been made for so brilliant and unusual an occasion as the 
installation of the Heir to the Throne as an Irish Knight. The interior had, 
indeed, been transformed. The screen separating the Lady Chapel from the 
nave had been removed, so that the ceremonial might be visible throughout 
the church. The pulpit, and even the Archbishop's throne, had been taken 
away, and a curtain of scarlet cloth was substituted for the great western door. 
Outside a pavilion had been constructed, divided into a series of reception-rooms. 
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The portion appropriated to the new knight was decorated with the emblems 
of the Order of St. Patrick, and one end was filled in with stained glass. 

The entry of the procession, was announced by a flourish of trumpets. The 
dignitaries of the church were followed by the pursuivants of arms, the members, 
of the Viceregal household, and the Knights, headed by the Duke of Cambridge. 
Then came the Prince of Wales, with the Grand Master of the Order (the 
Lord Lieutenant), both attended by pages. -The Princess of Wales, accom- 
panied by the Marchioness of Abercom, was conducted to the dais prepared 
for her by the Earl 
Shrewsbury, in his 
capacity as Earl 
of Waterford and 
Hereditary Grand 
Seneschal of Ire- 
land. Certain for- 
malities having 
been observed by 
the of&cers of the 
Order, the choir 
sang Sir John 
Stevenson's " T e 
Deum,'' a composi- 
tion written for the 
installation of 
George IV. Then, 
by order of the 
Grand Master, the 
two senior Knights, 
the Marquess of 
Clanricarde and 
the Marquess 
Conyngham, des- 
cended from their 
stalls, and girded 
the Prince of 

Wales with the same sword that had been used for George IV. This 
done, the Archbishop of Armagh, the Prelate of the Order, read the 
usual admonition: — "Take this sword to the increase of your honour, and in 
token and sign of the most illustrious Order which you have received, wherewith 
you being defended may be bold, strongly to fight in defence of those rights 
and ordinances to which you be engaged, and to the just and necessary defence 
of those that be oppressed and needy." He was then robed with the blue 
mantle, the Prelate reading a further admonition. "Receive," it runs, 
"this robe and livery of this most illustrious Order, in augmentation of your 
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honour, and wear it with a firm and steady resolution that, by your character, 
conduct, and demeanour, you may approve yourself a true servant of Almighty 
God, and a worthy brother and Knight Companion of this most illustrious 
Order." The Prince next advanced to the stall of the Grand Master, and His 
Excellency invested him with the Collar of the Order, saying, " Sir, the loving 
company of the Order of St. Patrick hath received you, their brother, lover, 
and fellow ; and in token and knowledge of this, they give you and present 
you this badge, the which God will that you receive and wear from henceforth 
to His praise and pleasure, and to the exahation and honour of the said illustrious 
Order and yourself." 

The senior esquire of the Prince then unfolded his banner and waved it 
aloft, and, after a flourish of trumpets. Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King-at- 
Arms, read the titles of the new Knight. After this proclamation the principal 
esquire presented the usual offering in a purse to the Registrar; and Ulster, 
receiving the banner from the esquire, delivered it to the Registrar, who 
deposited it within the altar rails. The choir thereupon sang the anthem 
from " The Creation," commencing " In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth," and concluding with the chorus, " The heavens are telling." 
Next the "Hallelujah Chorus" from "The Messiah" was sung, and then Ulster 
rose and, making three reverences to the Grand Master, waved his sceptre, 
whereupon the procession, marshalled as upon its entrance, moved down the 
centre aisle to. the great door, and the gracious ceremony was over. In 
the evening the Lord Lieutenant gave a banquet to the knights, the Royal 
visitors, and other distinguished persons, in St. Patrick's Hall of Dublin Castle. 
In proposing the health of the Prince and Princess of Wales, His Excellency 
said that " the shouts of acclamation that for four successive days have rung 
in our ears, will have shown to the illustrious heir of these kingdoms, better 
than any words of mine, the kindly nature of the Irish people, and the 
attachment that may be awakened in their generous and warm hearts." The 
Prince of Wales returned thanks in a speech that is at once so interesting and 
so free-spoken that it merits reproduction almost in full : — 

" Under any circumstances I should feel it a great honour to have my 
health proposed by His Excellency, the Lord Lieutenant, but to-night the 
circumstances under which it has been proposed are peculiar, for I appear here 
as a Knight of the illustrious Order of St, Patrick. I can assure you that I 
feel very proud to wear, this evening for the first time, the star and riband 
of this illustrious Order ; and I am very grateful to Her Majesty the Queen 
for having given it to me. On former occasions I have received the Orders 
of Great Britain from Her Majesty's own hands, and although I cannot but 
regret that on this occasion she has not been able to give this Order to me 
herself, still it was the Queen's wish that I should receive it on Irish soil, from 
the hands of her representative, the Lord Lieutenant. This Order was first 
founded, now more than eighty years ago, by my great-grandfather. King 
George III., and was instituted by him as a mark of his good will and friendship 
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towards this country, and it is my hope that, as his great-grandson, having; 
to-day received it on Irish soil, I may also be instrumental in evincing m this 
country in the name of my Sovereign, and my mother, her good will and 
friendship towards Ireland. I feel also proud that I have been not only invested 
with the insignia of this Order, but installed in the magnificent Cathedral of 
St. Patrick, for the restoration of which we are indebted to the great munificence 
of a private gentleman of Ireland, whose name is so well known that I need not 
mention it to you, more particularly as I have the pleasure of seeing him at 
this table. My Lords and Gentlemen, I am very glad to have this opportunity 
of stating to you, on behalf of the Princess and myself, how deeply gratified 
we are by the reception which has been accorded to us in this country, not 
only, as the Lord Lieutenant has observed, by the higher classes, but by the 
sons of the soil as well. After the sad times of the past year it might, perhaps, 
have been thought by some that our reception would not have been all that 
could be wished. I, myself, felt confident that it would, and my hopes have 
been indeed realised. I beg therefore to offer, not only to those present, wha- 
participated more immediately in our reception, but to the whole Irish people 
our thanks for the cordial, hearty, and friendly welcome which we have 
received." 

These words, we are told, were spoken "with an unaffected earnestness- 
which deepened the impression left by them." There was still plenty of work 
before Dublin's guests. The next day there was a Review in Phoenix Park!, 
and in the evening a Ball at the Castle. On the 2ist-a visit was paid to- 
Trinity College, where the Lord Lieutenant, the Prince of Wales, and the 
Duke of Cambridge had Doctor's Degrees conferred upon them. The Prince 
then unveiled a statue of Burke, and in the afternoon went, with the 
Princess, to the Royal Hibernian Academy, the Cattle Show, the Catholic 
University, and, as though this were not enough, to " other places." On the 
22nd there was a Ball in the Exhibition Palace, to which- some 4,000 persons 
went to stare at the Royal and Viceregal party. There could be no better- 
indication of the Princess's complete recovery than the circumstance that she- 
" kept up " this brilliant occasion until half-past three in the morning. Notwith- 
standing these fatigues, both the young people, accompanied by the Lord 
Lieutenant, went over the next day to Powerscourt for a flying visit, that the- 
Princess might have an opportunity of seeing the picturesque scenery. This, 
was not their only excursion into the country. They had been also to the 
Duke of Leinster's at Carton, and to Maynooth College, where they were very 
loyally received by the President and the students. The 24th of April was- 
the last day of the stay in Dublin, and in the course of it visits were contrived 
to five pubHc institutions, two of them hospitals. In the evening they drove 
through crowded and cheering streets to Kingstown, where they entertained the 
Lord Lieutenant at dinner on board the Royal yacht 

On their way back from Holyhead — ^where they were received by a large 
number of old ladies wearing their characteristic tall Welsh hats — they called at 
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Carnarvon on the 25th. There the Prince opened some water-works, attended 
a banquet, and was presented with an Address by the Council of the National 
-Eisteddfod. The occasion was especially interesting, for not only was Carnarvon 

Castle the birthplace of the first of the long line of Princes of Wales, but the 
•day was the anniversary of that birth. At the lunch which followed, the guest 
•of the day made allusion to the circumstance. " It has," he said, " afforded 
"the Princess and myself the very greatest pleasure to come to North Wales, 

and to visit the ancient Castle of Carnarvon. It is particularly interesting to 
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us to come upon this day, the anniversary of the birthday of the first Prince of 
"Wales. For a long time it has been our intention to pay a visit to 
Wales, and I regret that that intention has been so long in the fulfilment ; but 
the cordial reception which we have received to-day will, I am sure, lead us to 
look forward with great pleasure to another visit on some future day." 

The winding-up of the Irish trip, which, as we have seen, had been brilliantly 
■successful, was the opportunity for a good deal of congratulation. Unaware as 
yet of the strength of the forces of disorder when they are better organised 
'.than those of government, the country believed that little more would be heard 
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of the lawlessness fomented by mischievous agitators, and that, consequently, 
the visit had acted as a healing balm. Had there been nothing but the Irish 
people to deal with, the expectation would, no doubt, have been justified ; but 
time showed that other influences had been left out of account. For the time 
being, however, there was every reason for gratification, and both the Prince and 
the Princess had shown that they were bom to carry out with grace, tact, and 
dignity, a mission such as that with which the Queen had entrusted them. The 
impression which the journey made upon the contemporary observer was 
usefully summed up in a leading article in The Times upon the conclusion of the 
festivities ; — 

" Any reader of our daily correspondence could easily make out a hundred 
distinct occasions during these ten days on which the Prince, most frequently 
with the Princess, had to be face to face with some portion of the people, 
in some ceremony or other, and had to perform a part requiring all the graces 
and gifts of Royalty. There were presentations and receptions ; receiving and 
answering addresses ; processions, walking, riding, and driving, in morning and 
evening, military, academic and mediaeval attirel The Prince had to^ break- 

fast, lunch, dine and sup, with more or less publicity, every twenty-four hours. 
He had to go twice to races, with fifty or a hundred thousand people about him ; 
to review a small army, and make a tour in the Wicklow mountains, of course, 
everywhere receiving addresses under canopies, and dining in State under 
galleries full of spectators. He visited and inspected institutions, ■ colleges, 
universities, academies, libraries, and cattle shows. He had tO' take a very 
active part in assemblies of from several hundred to several thousand dancers, 
and always to select for his partners the most important personages. He 

had to listen to many speeches, sufficiently to know when and what to answer. 
He had to examine, with respectful interest, pictures, books, antiquities, relics, 
manuscripts, specimens, bones, fossils, prize beasts, and works of Irish art. 
He had never to be unequal to the occasion, however different from the last, 
or however like the last, and whatever his disadvantages as to the novelty or 
dulness of the matter and scene. He was always before persons who were 
there at home on their own ground, and amid persons and objects famihar to 
them, and sometimes in a manner made by them. Be it Cardinal, Chancellor, 
Rector, Mayor, Commanding Officer, President, Chairman, or local deputation, 
he had to hold his own, without even seeming to do so — that is, without effort 
or self-assertion. All this he had to do continually for ten days. Now, men of 
common mould know what an anxious thing it is to have to do this even once, and 
how utterly they may be upset by the concurrence of two or three such occasions." 

The eulogy was thoroughly deserved. At this time the Prince of Wales 
was little more than six-and-twenty, yet he comported himself in these difficult 
circumstances with the tact of a statesman and the dignity of a Prince. The 
echoes of the Irish visit did not die away immediately. There 
were, naturally enough, allusions at the Academy banquet on the 2nd of May, 
which were taken up by the Prince of Wales himself, who said : — " I am 
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sure I only speak the sentiments of the Princess as well as myself when 
I say that we were most deeply touched and gratified by the reception 
we met with in Ireland. I feel convinced that the people intended to be hearty 
and loyal ; and it seemed as our visit was lengthened that they showed even 
more enthusiasm than they did at first. I will not trouble you by referring to, 
nor do I think it would be right that I should mention anything about our 
Irish policy ; but I feel convinced that the Irish people are loyal to the core, 
whatever may be said either in this country or any other to the contrary." 

There were peculiar reasons for this Royal insistence upon the loyalty of 
the Irish people. Some five weeks before this memorable passage of St. George's 
Channel, the Duke of Edinburgh, while accepting the hospitality of the friends 
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of the Sailors' Home at Clontarf, in New South Wales, was shot in the back 
by a man named O'Farrell, who avowed himself to be a Fenian. The criminal 
was nearly killed by the angry crowd, and had to be hurried to a ship 
in the harbour, but the sailors on board endeavoured to hang him there and 
then, and it was only the urgent interference of Lord Newry which saved him. It 
was said — as it nearly always is said on such occasions — that O'Farrell had 
been selected by lot to shoot the Duke of Edinburgh, by way of retaHation 
for the " wrongs " of Ireland ; but he left a letter, which was opened after his 
execution — for the Colonial law dealt capitally with the crime — stating that 
he was not connected with any person or organisation in what he did, although 
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he admitted being in sympathy with the Fenians. Mr. Disraeh made a 
further reference to the affair at the dinner of the Royal Literary Fund a 
few days after the Academy banquet. In proposing the health of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales he said: — "There are peculiar causes which, on this 
occasion, must force us to drink this toast with feelings of no common emotion. 
All of us must have read with feelings of alarm and indignation the attempt 
that has recently been made in a distant settlement of the Queen upon the 
life of one of her children. That attempt was, I think unjustly, associated 
with the name of Ireland, but if anythmg could have proved triumphantly the 
injustice of that assertion, it was the reception which at that very moment 
was being accorded by a loyal and generous people to another child of Her 
Majesty. His presence in that isle, with the charming partner of his life and 
state, proved, what I have never doubted, the entire loyalty of that gifted 
people." 

The Royal pair were no sooner back in London than the old round of 
public functions recommenced. There was, as we have seen, the Academy ; 
there was the dinner of the Society of Friends of Foreigners in Distress, 
and the annual " View " or inspection of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, to say 
nothing of a highly important occasion at St. Thomas's, when the Prince and 
Princess supported the Queen when she laid the foundation stone of the great 
pile of new buildings. Nor were these activities confined to London. On the 
1 8th of May the Prince went to Yorkshire to open the Art Treasures Exhibition 
at Leeds, staying at Templenewsam, the residence of the late Mr. Meynell 
Ingram. He could hardly have been a guest in a more interesting house. The 
associations at Templenewsam are romantic, stormy, tempestuous, and tinged 
with an ineffable sadness. There began that unrestful life of ambition and 
intrigue which ended so tragically on the Kirk of Field, for Henry, Lord 
Darnley, husband of Mary Stuart, was born within the walls of the old house. 
A remarkably fine example of Elizabethan work, it remains a monument to the 
taste and skill of its builder. Sir Arthur Ingram. Back in London, there 
was Ascot, followed by a run to Oxford, where " Commem." was 
.signalised by the conferment of an honorary degree upon the Crown 
Prince of Denmark, and a review at Windsor. On the 4th of July there was 
a " grand festival " at the Crystal Palace, to celebrate the return and recovery 
of the Duke of Edinburgh, at which both the Prince and Princess of Wales 
were present. Only thirty-six hours later Her Royal Highness again became 
a mother. The baby was christened on the 6th of August — exactly a month 
afterwards— as Victoria Alexandra Olga Mary, the sponsors including the 
Queen, the Czar, the Queen of Greece, and the Dowager Queen of Denmark. 
The Princess made a rapid and complete recovery. 

The London season being over, the representative work of the Royal couple 
gave place to a period of life in the country, and on the 8th of October the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, who had been staying with the Duke of Suther- 
land at Dunrobin, made their last public appearance for many months, when 
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they visited Glasgow to lay the foundation stone of the new University buildings. 
The freedom of the second city of the Empire was conferred upon the Prince, 
together with the honorary degree of LL.D., which was also given to Prince 
John of Denmark, who formed one of the party. There was the usual speech 
and the usual stone-laying, and the Princess laid a companion stone as a 
memorial of her visit. 

Although the Princess had now recovered her good health, it was felt that 
she stood in need of a prolonged period of change and rest before fully resuming 
the often very exacting duties which fell to her share. It was therefore arranged 
that, after a visit to her old home, she should take a lengthened run up the 
Nile and back, since it was thought that such a jaunt would permit her a 
longer and more complete period of repose from social work than could be 
obtained in any other way, and the weeks which followed the visit to Glasgow 
were devoted to prepeirations for what turned out to be a delightful holiday. 
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The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by their two sons and their eldest 
daughter, Princess Louise, left Marlborough House on the 17th of November, 
1868. With them went Lady Carmarthen, General Sir W. KnoUys, Lieut-Col. 
Keppel, and Dr. Minter, R.N. The Hotel Bristol, in Paris, was reached the 
next morning, and after two days spent there, the Prince and Princess went to 
Compiegne on the 20th, on a visit to the Emperor and Empress, who were then 
residing at the historic Chateau so full of Napoleonic memories, and the scene 
of so many splendid festivities, and notably of those given in 1 8 1 1 in honour of 
the Archduchess Marie Louise, whom Napoleon first met there a few days before 
their marriage. For this occasion the Chateau was specially restored, and the 
Archduchess approached it under a vaulted avenue of flowers and foliage two 
thousand yards in length, which Napoleon had built in her honour. Marie 
Louise was not the first ill-fated bride who went to Compiegne from Austria. 
Before her, in 1770, came Marie Antoinette, who was received by Louis XV. 
as the bride of the Dauphin. In later years Compiegne was the scene of 
another Royal marriage. Princess Louise of Orleans, daughter of Louis 
Philippe, was married there to Leopold I. of Belgium in 1832. But Compiegne 
has not always been given up to festivities. The old town was originally fortified. 
It was while defending it, when besieged by the Duke of Burgundy, that Joan 
of Arc was made prisoner and sold to the English, and it was here, in 18 14, 
that Louis XVIII. and the Emperor Alexander of Russia received the submission 
of Paris. During the Second Empire the Palace was the favourite residence 
of the Court. It is surrounded by a park and a forest of over 30,000 acres 
which was the favourite hunting-ground of the Kings of France. 
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The Emperor met his guests at the railway station and, as it was purposely 
early in the day, dejeuner was served immediately after their arrival. The 
Royal party then drove to the rendezvous of a stag-hunt some four miles away, 
and there the Prince of Wales took horse. The hounds were at once turned 
off, the field following the stag along the numerous Alices of the Forest of 
Compiegne. The Prince of Wales had not been in the saddle many minutes 
when he encoimtered what might have been a very awkward accident. A 
stag rushed across the drive down which he was galloping, and knocked over 
both horse and rider. He was, of course, a good deal shaken, and had a few 
bruises, but he re-mounted and continued the chase until the hunt was brought 
up by darkness. The Prince was not too stiff the next morning to go out 
shooting with the Emperor, Marshal Bazaine, Count von Moltke — two men who 
were each, in a widely different way, to exercise, within the next two years, so 
enormous an influence upon the history of France — the Duke of Alva, the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, and others, ten in number. The game was chiefly 
pheasants and rabbits, and His Royal Highness accounted for 270 head. Lord 
Lansdowne for 260, and the Emperor for 239 head. These were the three 
largest bags. Later in the day the Emperor and Empress saw the Prince and 
Princess off to Paris. 

A few more days were spent in the capital, which had been transformed so 
marvellously under the fast-waning Empire, and then a move was made 
northwards. Travelling by Namur, to Liege and Cologne, the entire party, on 
the 28th, embarked at Liibeck on board the Danish Government Steamer 
Freya, and in the course of the night reached Korsor, the port from which the 
Princess had started upon her triumphal journey to England in the spring of 
1863. Early the next morning, which was Sunday, the Crown Prince^ of 
Denmark went on board to welcome the travellers, and then a special train 
carried them all to the Chateau of Fredensborg, where there was assembled one 
of those happy family parties which have since become so famous. Everywhere 
the people were delighted to see their lost Princess, and cheered her heartily. 
The 1st of December was her birthday, and the congratulations of her friends 
were offered to her in the large Saloon of the Chateau. In the evening there was 
a dinner party, at which the King proposed his daughter's health. It was, he 
said, six years since he had enjoyed the happiness of having her with him on 
her birthday; and when he looked back upon the anxious time of her 
severe illness of the previous year, he could not be sufficiently grateful to 
Almighty God for being able to have her now sitting by his side almost 
completely recovered. After more than a fortnight's stay at Fredensborg, during 
which he had a good deal of shooting, the Prince went to Stockholm on a 
visit to the late King Charles of Sweden, leaving his wife and children behind 
in Denmark. Arriving in the Swedish capital on the 17th of December, he 
remained there until the 22nd, gratifying his old passion for dancing by attending 
a ball at the Palace, and another given by Prince Oscar. 

During this brief visit an event occurred which was destined to have an 
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important influence upon the after-life of the Prince of Wales himself, as well 
as upon that of great numbers of intelligent and thinking men in this country. 
His Royal Highness was initiated into Freemasonry by the King of Sweden. 
It can hardly be supposed that he took this step without a good deal of previous 
consideration. Members of the "Old" Royal Family had been Masons; but 
the Prince Consort had always held aloof from the Craft, for reasons which may 
be traced partly to his early training, and partly to the position which 
Freemasonry occupied on the Continent in his youth — or which highly-placed 
personages thought it occupied. The Prince of Wales's many references to his 
father, which I have quoted in previous pages, have suggested that he held 
that father's memory in a filial esteem which may for a time have kept him 
away from an organisation which, in this country, at all events, has always been 
primarily philanthropic. It is as a great and generous Friendly Society that 
England knows Freemasonry ; but it is notorious that, for a long period, the 
Lodges were regarded on the Continent by great numbers of excellent people 
as hot-beds of political conspiracy, and head-centres of irreligion. One ancient 
religious institution still holds that view and, by its disciplinary system, prevents 
its members taking part in its work. As to the reasons which finally decided 
the Prince of Wales to become a Mason there need be no doubt whatever. He 
was attracted chiefly by the opportunities for benevolence which the Craft 
afforded, and, with the perspicacity which has so often distinguished his family, 
he realised that there was a wide scope in England for the work which it was 
so eminently fitted to do. Also, we may be sure, he was not insensible to the 
picturesque and historical side of the matter, since there can be no question 
that the ceremonies and ritual of Freemasonry form a highly interesting study. 
The Prince's initiation became known in England by the following letter, 
preserved in the archives of Grand Lodge, which the Duke of St. Albans 
addressed to the Earl of Zetland, who was then Grand Master of the English 
Freemasons. It is dated from Bestwood, December 29th, 1 868 : — 

" My dear Lord Zetland, — The Prince of Wales desires me to inform you,, 
which I feel sure you will be very glad to learn, that he has become a Freemason 
at the hsmds of the King of Sweden. His Royal Highness hopes that the rank 
of the initiator will not allow any disappointment that he has become one out 
of his own country. He intends joining one or more Lodges here on his return. 
The Prince seems delighted at what he has done, and writes : ' I feel sure it 
will be of great use to me in my position, and I shall have many opportunities- 
of doing good.' " My dear Lord Zetland, 

" Yours very truly, 

" St. Albans." 

A few weeks later, the Grand Master having, meanwhile, asked permission 
to make an official statement to Grand Lodge, the Duke of St. Albans wrote 
again to Lord Zetland conveying the Prince's authority to make the communi- 
cation, and forwarding the following message from His Royal Highness : " He 
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[Lord Zetland] should say that I was initiated by the King of Sweden (Grand 
Master) at Stockholm in the Great Orient Lodge, and that I received the ten 
degrees which are conferred in Sweden " — " something the same as the Royal 
Arch," the Duke adds. We are travelling somewhat out of our dates, but it will 
be appropriate to conclude the account of this interesting incident in this place. 
When the Prince returned he was examined by Lord Zetland, as we learn from 
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a letter which he wrote from the House of Lords on May 31st, 1869, to Mr. 
John Hervey, who was at that time Grand Secretary : — 

" I have seen the Prince of Wales this afternoon, and he proved himself a 
Master Mason by giving me the sign, grip, and pass-word. He also gave me 
the grip and pass-words of an Entered Apprentice and a Fellow Craft." 

Thus it was, then, that in December, 1868, the Prince of Wales became a 
Mason. Christmas, however, was approaching apace, and but little time could 
be devoted to intercourse with his new brethren. He left Stockholm before it 
was light on the morning of December 22nd, and twenty-four hours later was 
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back at Fredensborg, where Christmas was spent, and where the Princess wrote 
upon a window with a diamond, " Farewell, my beloved Fredensborg." The 
Danish Court, with its visitors, moved to Copenhagen for the New Year 
festivities, and on the 15th of January, 1869, the Prince and Princess, with their 
children, left those wintry, but hospitable shores. The Royal suite had by this 
time been increased. The Princess's Bedchamber Woman — the Hon. Mrs. 
William Grey, who, herself a Scandinavian, had been spending a holiday in the 
" tender north," had rejoined her mistress, whom she found, " as usual, most kind 
and affectionate, but very sorry that the few weeks she had been able to spend 
with her father and mother had come to an end. Her visit seemed to have been 
a great happiness to her." Mrs. Grey, who was the daughter of Count Stedingk, 
was at this time the widow of the Hon. William George Grey, eighth son of 
the famous Earl Grey, but a few years later she married her cousin, the Count, 
afterwards Duke, of Otranto, who, despite his Italian title and the French origin 
of his family — the first Duke was Napoleon's Minister of Police — ^was by 
nationality a Swede, like herself. Mrs. Grey, who died. Duchess of Otranto, in 
1 90 1, wrote an exceedingly lively and entertaining account of the tour that was 
now about to be commenced, imder the title of " Journal of a Visit to Egypt, 
Constantinople, The Crimea, Greece, etc., in the Suite of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales." Mrs. Grey recorded in her Diary that : — " The plan is for us to pass 
by Berlin and Vienna, and embark on board the Ariadne frigate, fitted as a 
yacht, at Trieste ; sail from thence to Alexandria ; and, after going up the Nile 
as far as the Second Cataract, to visit Constantinople, the Crimea, and Greece, 
before returning home somewhere about the beginning of May. Such is the 
plan made out for us, but it is, of course, open to meuiy changes, as the political 
state of things between Greece and Turkey may, after all, very possibly upset 
the latter part of the journey ; and in that case we shall return home through 
Italy." 

The list of those " in attendance " comprised, in addition to Mrs. Grey, Lady 
Carmarthen, Sir W. Knollys, Lieut-Col. Keppel, Lieut-Col. Teesdale, Captain 
Arthur Ellis, Lord Carrington, the Hon. Oliver Montague, and Dr. Minter. 
There was an official leave-taking at the railway station, but the King and 
Queen of Denmark, with the Crown Prince and the British Minister, accom- 
panied the travellers to Korsor. Hamburg was reached the next morning, and 
at the Hotel Victoria, where they stayed, the Prince and Princess of Wales 
that evening entertained some of the members of the Gliicksburg family at 
dinner. The following morning the Royal children went back to England 
under the care of Lady Carmarthen, Sir William Knollys, and Colonel Keppel. 
Later in the day, in intensely cold weather, their parents journeyed to Berlin, 
where they were received by the Crown Prince and Crown Princess, and a crowd 
of of&cial personages. 

On the 1 8th of January the Prince of Wales was invested with the Collar 
and Mantle of the Black Eagle, of which, as we have seen, he had for some years 
been a Knight. There are only two days in the year when a Chapter of 
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this distinguished Order can be held, and this is one of them. There was a 
procession of Knights to the Rittersaal in the Old Schloss, all these Princes and 
great nobles wearing their robes and collars. The King alone wore his helmet. 
Standing at the Throne he addressed the Prince of Wales in a brief speech, 
in which he recalled the fact that the Collar then presented to His Royal 
Highness was the same that had been worn by his father, the Prince Consort, and 
then invested him with the Collar, after he had taken the oaths and been 
introduced by his brother-in-law, the Crown Prince, and Prince Albert of 
Prussia. In Berlin these occasions are always splendid, and the dignified 
magnificence of the proceedings appears to have been very striking, the effect 
being heightened by the fine display of old plate. After an early dinner at the 
Palace the evening was spent at the Opera, when " Sardanapalus " was in the 
bill. The weather had now become intensely cold, and for the next two days, 
the Princess — whose fondness for skating there has already been occasion to 
mention in an interesting connection — was able to spend a good deal of time 
on the ice in the Thiergarten. On one of these days the King and Queen of 
Prussia gave a ball in honour of the Prince and Princess of Wales, and on the 
next the visitors dined with the Crown Prince and Princess. 

From Berlin to Vienna was a natural, and in this case almost a necessary 
transition, and on the night of the 20th, the party turned their faces southwards. 
Vienna was not reached the next evening until the hour for a very late dinner ; 
but at the station the Emperor in full uniform, with the British Ambassador, 
Lord Bloomfield, and many Princes and Princesses, was waiting to receive his 
guests. At the Burg they were welcomed by the Empress, " looking beautiful, 
dressed all in white and diamonds." The next day there were fifteen degrees 
of frost, and a biting wind ; but there was much to do in the bright and lively 
Austrian capital, and if the weather was bitterly cold it was highly exhilarating. 
State dinners, calls upon Royal personages, and visits to the theatre, filled the 
evenings, while in the day-time there were visits to be paid and sights to be seen. 
One of these visits, of somewhat melancholy interest, was to the unfortunate 
Kmg and Queen of Hanover, who were then living in retirement at Hietzing, 
near Vienna. King George had, unhappily for himself and his dynasty, taken 
the wrong side in the recent troubles between Prussia and Austria, and found 
himself, at the end of it all, blind and an exile. 

On the 2;th of January Vienna was left to its winter gaieties, and in the 
evening Trieste was reached, and H.M.S. Ariadne was boarded. The first 
night on board was diversified by the whole of the Royal party being brought 
on deck, at two in the morning, to witness a terrible fire which broke out along 
the quays of Trieste, and destroyed a long line of warehouses. By breakfast- 
time the real start for Alexandria was made, and, although the weather was 
unfavourable at first, it soon became warm and sunny, and late on the night of 
the 2nd of February the ship was off Alexandria. Landing was, however, 
deferred until the next morning, when the Egyptian and foreign men-of-war 
in the harbour manned their yards, dressed ship, and saluted. The local 
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dignitaries, with Colonel Stanton, the British Consul-General in Egypt, and Sir 
Samuel Baker, went on board to pay their respects and, during the morning, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales landed in their State barge, the Prince 
wearing his General's uniform. 

They were received on landing by the Khedive's eldest son, Mehemet 
Tewfik Pasha, Shereef Pasha, and a crowd of officials — among them 
Mourad Pasha and Abd-el-Kadir Bey, the officers appointed to attend 
upon the Prince — brilliant in gold lace. They presently took train to 
Cairo, where they arrived in the afternoon. Their Royal Highnesses were 
anxiously awaited at the Egyptian capital, the slowness of their journey having 
made them considerably overdue. Sir William Howard Russell, who was fated 
to become the vi^^d and 
observant historiographer 
of various interesting 
events in the life of King 
Edward, joined the expe- 
dition at Cairo, along 
with the Duke of Suther- 
land, the friend of Gari- 
baldi, his sons the late 
Duke, then Marquess of 
Stafford, and Lord Albert 
Leveson-Gower, with one 
or two others, and, under 
the title of "A Diary in 
the East," wrote an ad- 
mirable account of the 
journey, to which I must 
neicessarily be much be- 
holden. Dr. Russell gives 
an amusing account of 
how the delay was utilised 
to push forward the pre- 
parations for the visit of the Viceroy's guests ; — " The Palace in which 
their Royal Highnesses and suite were to lodge became more brilliant 
with chandeliers and mirrors and damask hangings. Bedsteads of solid 
silver, mirrors set in costly frames, luxurious ottomans, were poured into 
the place. Dozens of gardeners were engaged to force the vegetation of some 
flowers in the patch of sandy soil between the walls of the Palace and the railing 
that separates it from the street. The new theatre, or circus, was pushed rapidly 
forward, men toiling night and day. Fresh coats of paint, and more gilding, 
were laid on the boats of the Royal flotilla. A menagerie arrived, a troop of 
dancers, cooks were summoned from Alexandria, stores of provisions laid in, 
sufficient, one would think, for a journey after Livingstone himself." His 
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Highness Ismail Pasha did not do things by halves, and at this time his magni- 
ficent prodigality was the talk of Europe, whose eyes were- fixed with interest 
and curiosity upon Egypt, where De Lesseps was then constructing the Suez 
Canal. 

At length the travellers arrived and were received at his private railway 
station by the Khedive, and all his splendid Court. Ismail's own residence 
adjoined the station, and after a short stay there, carriages were entered and he 
drove with his guests to the Esbekieh Palace, which, as we have just seen, had 
been prepared in the most elaborate manner for their reception. This residence 
was magnificent, but not very homely. " The Palace of Esbekieh," Mrs. Grey 
wrote, " is beautiful ; full of French luxury, but without the real comfort of an 
English house. The Prince and Princess have an immense bedroom, full of rich 
French furniture. The beds are very beautiful, made of massive silver, and cost, I 
believe, ;£'3,ooo each! My room is so large that even when the candles are 
lit, there might be somebody sitting at the other end of it without your knowing 
it. You could not even hear people speaking from one end to the other. It 
is as high as it is long, with nine large windows. There is a beautiful silver 
bed ; a large divan (rather high and hard for comfort) round half of the room ; 
a common writing-table and washhand-stand (put in all the rooms at the request 
of Sir S. Baker) ; a large sofa, and quantities of very smart chairs round the 
walls. The curtains and covers of the furniture are all made of the richest silk. 
Add to all this one immense looking-glass, and you have the whole furniture 
of my room, which is more like a state drawing-room at Windsor, than a 
bedroom." Other people had much the same experience. " One gentleman 
of the suite," Dr. Russell says, " had to sleep in an apartment very like an 
unfinished Metropolitan church, with a marble floor, and a most costly fountain 
of the same material which, in its mercy, however, had given up playing." 
After dinner there was a performance at the Theatre, when two of the then 
fashionable Palais Royal farces were played. 

The Royal party were up early the next morning, and drove in procession 
through the Bazaar to witness the departure of the pilgrims with the Holy 
Carpet to Mecca, which is, in reality, a procession of sheiks and holy men, and 
the sacred Mahmal and Kisweh, escorted by irregular cavalry and guns, which 
leaves the city to go out to the real pilgrims encamped on the plain outside 
Cairo. The Mahmal is described as a wooden canopy, covered with gold 
brocade and silk, which is symbolical of the litter of Sheger-ed-Deen, the wife 
of Sultan Es-Saleh-Nebu-ed-Deen, on her journey to Mecca, while the Kisweh 
is the covering that is put over the Raabeh, in the Temple at Mecca. The 
ceremony took place beneath the Citadel, where a large body of troops were 
drawn up. A dais, draped in scarlet and gold, was provided for the Royal party, 
and there the Viceroy's son, Tewfik Pasha, who afterwards succeeded him 
in dramatic circumstances, received them. The procession consists of men and 
boys chanting, camels bearing holy men, one of whom was actively engaged 
in acquiring spiritual merit by keeping on turning his head round and round 
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all the way to Mecca. The Mahmal and the Kisweh were borne on camels, 
and when the latter approached the dais Tewfik Pasha kissed one of the sacred 
cords with which it was secured. The custom of throwing money to be 
scrambled for by the crowd was not observed, as it was feared that the fighting 
and confusion which invariably resulted might alarm the Princess of Wales who, 
it must be remembered, was even now hardly recovered from a long period of 
lU-health. The Prince and Princess then drove to a window which had been 
prepared for them to see the procession pass through the crowded streets. Pipes 
and coffee were brought into the room, and it would appear, from a discreet 
reference of Dr. Russell's, that the Princess made " some slight experiment " 
upon one of the massive amber mouthpieces. 




PYRAMIDS OF GIZEH. 



The procession was a strange mixture of. Oriental splendour and Oriental 
squalor. There were men on foot and on horseback, descendants of the Prophet 
in their green turbans, hundreds of banners, boys chanting in unison verses from 
the Koran, men naked to the waist pressing blunt swords in a determined 
manner against their stomachs, as though about to perpetrate some Egyptian 
form of " hari-kari," men holding by the tail writhing serpents which darted their 
forked tongues at the crowd, venerable pilgrims, cripples and mendicants, great 
quantities of picturesquely-uniformed soldiers, and, of course, the saint with the 
revolving head, and the holy camels. It was a scene of wild picturesqueness, 
full of the odd contrasts of Eastern life. Later in the day, when the town had 
settled down a little, the Princess went privately to the Bazaar vnth 
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Mrs. Grey to do some shopping, while the Prince inspected the dahabean 
Alexandra, and the other craft which had been prepared for the occupation of 
the Royal party during the prolonged journey up the Nile and back, which 
was the real object of this Egyptian visit. These vessels had been arranged 
and furnished in the same luxurious fashion as the Palace on shore — they were, 
if anything, indeed, a trifle too gorgeous. On the sth of February, a visit 
was paid to the Gizeh Palace, which the Viceroy was then completing, at 
fabulous cost, everything being conceived on the same scale of splendour. That 
afternoon the Princess and Mrs. Grey visited the harem of " La Grande 
Princesse," the Khedive's mother, who had invited them to dinner. 

At the door of the Palace they were received by "La Grande Princesse," 
the Khedive's second and third wives, his eldest son, and two eldest daughters. 
" La Grande Princesse " took the Princess of Wales by the hand, while one of 
the wives handed Mrs. Grey, another Mrs. Stanton, and one of the daughters 
Miss McLean — who had also been invited — and thus they went in procession 
to an immense drawing-room, the whole way thither being lined with slaves. 
The experience was so unusual, and Mrs. Grey gives so graphic an account of all 
that happened that I may be excused for making a somewhat lengthy quotation 
from her sprightly book : — 

" We only passed through this room, however, and went straight to the 
dining-room, after having a cherry given to us to eat, handed to us on a most 
beautiful gold tray, with goblets and plates of gold and precious stones. A 
slave then offered each of us a silver basin to wash our hands in before we sat 
down to dinner. In the middle of the room there was a kind of round silver 
table, about one foot high from the floor, looking more like a big tray than 
anything else. Large square cushions were placed all round it, and so we sat 
down a la Turque, round the table, La Grande Princesse having the Princess 
of Wales on her right, next whom was Mehemet Tewfik Pasha, then the third 
Princess and myself, with the second Princess next me, on the left side of the 
Viceroy's mother. Mrs. Stanton and Miss McLean, with the two daughters of 
the Viceroy, dined in another room. 

" A slave now came in very smartly dressed, half the skirt of black satin, 
and embroidered in gold ; the other half of yellow satin, also trimmed with 
gold, and with a sort of turban on her head. She had a beautifully embroidered 
napkin, with gold fringe, hanging on her arm, and we were told that her office 
was equivalent to that of a European maitre-d' hotel. She placed each dish in 
the middle of the table, beginning with soup — a sort of chicken-broth with rice. 
We were each given a sort of tortoise-shell spoon, with a large coral branch as a 
handle, but neither knife nor fork ; and then, at a sign from the old Princess, 
we all dipped our spoons into the tureen together. Next came an enormous 
bit of mutton, of which we had to tear off bits with our fingers, and put them 
straight into our mouths. About twenty dishes followed in rapid succession, 
alternately savoury and sweet. A large sort of omelette, sausages full of 
garlic, a sweet dish of vermicelli and sugar, fried fish, a sweet dish made of 
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rose-water and tapioca or gum, half liquid, dressed out on the top with almonds, 
and served in a basin, a dish of hashed meat with onions, a kind of mince of 
sage, rice, and raw onions, all rolled in a cabbage-leaf, followed each other in 
succession. Then pastry, and then some other curious dishes. Sweetmeats, 
currant-jelly, and thick sour cream, were served between; that is, one was 
allowed to dip one's spoon in the dishes of these things which remained on the 
table. The last dish of all was a tureen of boiled rice, in which we all dipped 
our spoons, alternately with a dish of sweetmeat. A small basin of compote of 
cherries was then put before everybody, and we had done dinner according to 
Egyptian habits." 

Mrs. Grey did not appreciate the feast herself, but says nothing of the 
impression it made upon her mistress. " I must confess," she says, " that I never 
in my hfe was more disgusted, or felt more inclined to be sick, than I did 
during this meal." She did refuse once or twice to partake of a dish, " but the 
third Princess took that for shyness, and each time took a bit of the dish herself, 
and put it into my hand — once a large onion dipped in gravy ! " The Egyptian 
ladies complimented the Princess and Mrs. Grey upon their way of eating, and 
said they did it " very cleverly — that, generally, the Europeans eat with all five 
fingers, but that we did it with three, which was quite right." Soap and water 
were then brought for washing the hands. Music in the drawing-room followed, 
the twenty musicians being girls dressed out in trousers and frock-coats with 
gilt buttons. Then came dancing girls, who performed for two hours on end. 
Meanwhile coffee was served upon a tray covered with a black velvet cloth 
eimbroidered with pearls and enormous emeralds, with a great diamond star, 
five inches., wide, in the middle. Pipes set with diamonds, and cigarettes in 
holders that were a mass of precious stones followed. Even the coffee-cups were 
encrusted with a mass of diamonds. The English ladies were taken to see the 
bedrooms, which were found to be very baire but exceedingly gorgeous. The 
legendary Eastern houri was not much in evidence, according to Mrs. Grey : — 

" I did not see a single really pretty face, and hardly even a good-looking 
one among them. However, they told us that there are a couple of pretty 
ones, but for some reason or other they were not allowed to show to-day. 
Altogether, there are 500 slaves in this harem, and about twenty of them were 
always standing at a short distance from our chairs wherever we went. They 
are dressed in the most ridiculous and tasteless manner, in the European fashion, 
but no two alike. One had a bright yellow dress, with a green velvet jacket ; 
another a green velvet skirt with a red or blue jacket; and so on. Some had 
hideous round hats with bright flowers and feathers. In short, they were 
dressed in the most vulgar and ugly manner it is possible to imagine." 

At four o'clock the Princess of Wales gave the signal for departure and the 
party left, " all smiling and grinning to show their delight, and tapping one 
hand on the shoulder as a great sign of affection. They were all," Mrs. Grey 
continues, " perfectly enchanted with the Princess, and about every ten or fifteen 
minutes une phrase de cerhnonie was exchemged through the Prince. ' La 
Grande Princesse est si contente de vous voir,' or 'La Grande Princesse regrette 
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tant que cela soit contre I'usage du pays, de vous rendre cette visite ' ; 
and so on. The young Prince, who speaks French most perfectly, acted as 
interpreter the whole time, and did it remarkably well. At last they all 
expressed a hope that the Princess would come and dine again on her return 
to Cairo. I confess my heart sank within me at the thought of another dinner 
like this, as I still felt quite sick." 

The party was never unoccupied during the stay in Cairo, and when the 
ladies returned from the harem, there was a donkey-ride, and after dinner, 
everybody went to the Theatre to see " La Belle Helene." After the play the 
Prince of Wales and his suite were invited by the Khedive to the Kasr-el-Nil, 
to witness an exhibition of the native singing and dancing. The entertainment 
was disappointing. The taste for Oriental music has to be acquired by the 
listener from the West, and on this occasion the Almees impressed Dr. Russell as 
" ancient and mummified." 

The visit to Cairo was now at an end, and the next morning the Prince 
went to the Citadel to take leave of Tewfik Pasha. The visit was 
immediately returned, and then the Royal party, with that of the Duke of 
Sutherland, drove to Kasr-el-Nil, where the steamers were moored. The 
flotilla was headed by the royal steamer, the Federabance, towing the dahabeah 
Alexandra, a kitchen steamer, another steamer provided for Mourad Pacha and 
Colonel Stanton, and The Ornament of Two Seas, which had been chartered 
by the Duke of Sutherland for himself and his friends. The Royal steamer 
accommodated Prince Louis of Battenberg, Colonel Teesdale, Captain Ellis, 
Mr. Montagu, Dr. Minter, Lord Carrington, Sir Samuel Baker, and Mr. Brierly. 
The whole party breakfasted and dined on board this craft every day. It was 
very comfortably arranged, with a large dining-saloon on deck, fitted up with 
all imaginable luxury, and outside it there was a small open saloon with a large 
looking-glass at the back, so that, wherever the occupants sat, they had a view 
of the scenery. The Alexandra was remarkable for the comfort and size 
of its cabins. The Prince and Princess were indeed, in addition to their 
sleeping-cabin, able to have a bath-room and dressing-room apiece, and there 
was also a large and prettily-furnished sitting-room with a piano. The only 
drawback was the necessity of going on board the big steamer for meals. Mr., 
afterwards Sir John, Fowler, the famous engineer, and Professor, afterwards Sir 
Richard, Owen, the even more famous paleontologist, and Major Alison, who 
were all members of the Duke of Sutherland's party, were quartered on board 
Mourad Pacha's steamer, as also were Colonel Stanton, our Consul-General at 
Cairo, with Mourad himself, and Abd-el-Kader Bey. A kitchen steamer 
with one Arab and four French cooks followed, laden with provisions, 
dead and alive. Then came a barge with four horses and two donkeys for 
the use of the Prince and Princess, and a French washerwoman and her husband. 
A smaller steamer, drawing very little water, also followed as a "stand-by,'' in 
the event of the water being so shallow that the big boat could not be used. 
The party was thus self-contained and well provisioned. 

Upon this head, indeed, it was understood at the time that the store-boat 
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contained 3,000 bottles of champagne, 20,000 bottles of soda-water, 4,000 bottles 
of claret, with other liquids in proportion. That everything might be complete, 
a clever naturalist and taxidermist was taken to preserve and " set up " anything 
of unusual interest that might be shot during the journey. This was, indeed, 
voyaging en Prince. 

The flotilla had not covered many miles when the Prince's steamer lost some 
time by runnmg aground— a feat which she was fated to perform with consider- 
able frequency during the next few weeks. The vefesels were moored inshore 
at night, and, on the first evening, as on many subsequent ones, there was a kind 
of musical " at home " on board the Prince's craft. Again on the second day 
of the journey it was found no easy matter to avoid running aground, owing to the 
constant shifting of the channel. For weeks past, by the orders of the Khedive, 
men had been watching the stream, and were now at hand to shout their 
counsel to the captain. On February the 8th, there was a little rain, fabled 
to be the first that had fallen in those regions for ten years, which was followed 
by a dust-storm that gave unaccustomed travellers only too vivid an idea of one 
of the plagues of Egypt. It was not very lively work, steaming past monotonous 
river-banks half hidden by clouds of dust, but a wider part of the Nile was 
reached in the afternoon, and the Prince went wild-fowling in a punt. He got 
seven spoonbills and two black storks, and then netted the river and caught a 
few small fish, which came in useful for dinner. When the boats moored for 
the night 122 miles had been covered since leaving Cairo. The next morning 
the travellers were treated to a thick white fog, but it presently lifted and the 
Prince was lucky enough to bring down eight-and-twenty flamingoes with one 
shot from the punt gun. After the shooting the Princess wished to land, but 
the water was so low that her boat stuck fast in the sand some thirty or forty- 
yards from the land, and she had to be carried ashore by Sir Samuel Baker and 
Mr. Brierly, who crossed their arms, upon which she sat. After her stroll on 
shore she had to be carried back to the boat in the same way. 

The weather now became delightful, and the trip began to be thoroughly 
enjoyed, while zest was lent to it by the fear that, unless good progress was 
made, the excursion steamers which were known to be following would catch 
up the flotilla. These apprehensions were, however, not allowed to interfere with 
the programme. Minieh had been reached on the evening of the gth, and the 
next morning, while the Prince and some of the gentlemen went out shooting, 
the Princess and Mrs. Grey, with such masculine members of the party as were 
not otherwise engaged, inspected the Viceroy's Palace, with its profusion of 
mirrors and gilding. They afterwards went over a lairge sugar factory, which 
was said to have an annual revenue of ;£' 140,000. Then the two ladies looked 
in upon the wife of one of the managers of the factory. Although she had no 
reason to expect illustrious visitors, they found her painted up to the eyes and 
bedizened with finery and jewels. She had several friends with her, which, 
perhaps, explained her elaboration. They were all very ugly but very smart, 
and all talked interminably, although their visitors could not understand a single 
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word. By adroit use of the words " Madaine " and " Mademoiselle," it was 
possible to find out who was married and who was not. When the Princess and 
Mrs. Grey concluded their call their new friends patted them upon the shoulder 
approvingly. The Princess was greatly pleased with her visit, and afterwards 
sent presents to the ladies. That night the flotilla moored at Beni-Hassan, and 
on the evening of the i ith Siout was reached. 

Next morning the Prince and Princess landed and visited the American 
Mission School at Siout, finding, to Sir Samuel Baker's astonishment and disgust, 
that the pupils knew nothing about the sources of the Nile. Up to this time 
no crocodiles had been seen, despite that the Prince had promised a reward of 
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ten piastres to whoever first caught sight of one, to be increased to forty piastres 
should the reptile be killed. This excitement being, for the present, denied, the 
sportsmen had to be content with smaller quarry, and with the mild excitement 
of netting for fish, with exceedingly meagre results. One day an intellectual 
diversion was provided by the reading of a paper, on board the Royal steamer, 
by Mr. Fowler, upon the Suez Canal. That was a subject upon which there 
was a good deal of pessimism at the time. Many people believed that the 
Canal could not be constructed at all, and those who thought it could were given 
to prophesying that it would never pay. For the credit of Fowler's reputation 
it may be recorded that he took a more far-sighted view. The captain of the 
Prince's boat, Achmet Hassan, was a very amusing character, and was sometimes 
VOL. II. ^ 
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invited to join the Royal circle in the evening. He declared that the sea was 
far preferable to Nile navigation. 

By the time Keneh was reached, on the 14th, the Prince and Sir Samuel Baker 
were growing very impatient about crocodiles, especially as His Royal Highness 
remembered to have seen many by the time he had got so far up when he was 
in Egypt in 1862. That evening the paxty landed, after Lord Carrington had 
been toppled into the Nile by the collapse of the gangway to the shore, to 
witness a dance at the house of the British Consular Agent. The next morning 
the Princess made acquaintance with her first Egyptian Temple — that of Keneh, 
of which Dr, Russell, in a spirit of rebuke to those archaeologists who do not 
think much of it, remarks, " Surely it is something to gaze on the portrait 
of Cleopatra, and to see the name of her son by Julius Caesar carved in sohd 
rock while they were still alive, as fresh as though it were done yesterday." 
The steamers then crossed to the opposite side of the river and the party 
visited Denderah, the Princess riding the "milk-white and noisy" donkey she 
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had taken with her. " It was,'' Dr. Russell wrote, " the prettiest picture possible 
to see the Princess wandering about the ruins, to watch her tracing out the 
features, with the aid of a cane, of stony Cleopatra on the wall. What a contrast 
between our fair Mistress and the Serpent of Old Nile ! " Then the party 
returned to the boats and steamed towards Thebes, At the night's halting 
place there was a little shooting and a few birds were obtained, the Prince, as 
usual, approving himself the best shot, for, as was sagely remarked at the time, 
" no amount of loyalty will induce a man to go on missing for ever." 

At Thebes the Prince and Princess visited the collection of curiosities brought 
together by Mustapha Aga, who enjoyed the distinction of being at once the 
Britannic and the United States Consul. The whole of the large party — some 
200 in number — then rode out to Karnak, the two principal personages on 
donkeys. Lunch was spread in the vast colonnade of the Great Hall amid the 
majestic ruins of a grandiose civilisation, and when the day was a little cooler 
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— for the heat had been terrific — everybody returned to Luxor and went over 
the Temples. There, at the Prince's desire, preparations were made to dig 
down to the base of the Great Obehsk, companion to that in the Place de la 
Concorde, in Paris, which had been presented to Great Britain. When the 
boats were regained it was noticed that the Princess, who had seen most, 
was least fatigued. That night the flotilla was very prettily illuminated, blue 
lights were burned, and rockets discharged. The Prince gave a dinner of more 
than usual state to which Mr. Smith, the Egyptologist, who was superintending 
the excavations, was invited. 

February the 17th was devoted to a visit to the "Valley of the Kings," on 




the left bank of the river. Crowds of natives assembled to see the party, who 
were mounted upon some sixty or seventy horses and donkeys. The Prince 
and Princess were a little too kind to the swarms of children who surrounded 
them during the ride, demanding backsheesh. The Prince, indeed, took a fancy 
to " a little soft-eyed, white-toothed lad, named Yousouf, who follows his donkey, 
and wants to take him to England." The ride was long and hot that day, and 
there was abundance of fatiguing exploration to be accomplished at the end 
of it. " Deep into the earth the Prince and Princess dived, among broken 
slabs and rough stones, examining the chambers of the dead, where painted 
records and engraved stones preserve the memory of the deeds of the departed 
tenants to those who can decipher them. The Princess bore the heat and the 
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rough ascents and descents with indefatigable good-will and enterprise." Dr. 
Russell, indeed, is never tired of praising her endurance. She " astonished the 
party," he says, " by indomitable spirit and resolution in the full blaze of an 
Egyptian sun, and by capacity to endure fatigue. Those who looked far more 
able to go through a long day's work, exploring mummy-caves and investigating 
dark catacombs, admitted the Princess was much stronger. Her interest in what 
she saw, and the delight which she manifested, animated the Royal party." The 
Tombs were illuminated by magnesium wire torches, which produced beautiful 
effects, but brought myriads of the bats that dwelt in the dark corners of these 
colossal vestiges of a race who built for eternity, fluttering about the ears of 
the sightseers. The first sound that greeted them when they emerged into the 
sunlight was the churning of the ice-making machine, than which nothing, a 
generation ago, could have been more modern. Lunch that day was not the 
less welcome from being laid in the shady entrance to one of the tombs. In 
the evening Mustapha Aga gave a dancing entertainment, which failed to impress. 

A considerable number of tombs, together with the two Colossi and the 
Vocal Memnon were visited next day, when the visitors were a good deal 
disgusted to find quantities of dismembered mummies lying about. After 
dinner that night the whole party rode out, by the light of a feeble moon, to 
Karnak, where Colonel Stanton, Sir Samuel Baker, and a number of sailors had 
prepared a most romantic surprise for the Princess. The cavalcade had ridden 
down the famous Avenue of Sphinxes, and what followed had best be described 
by Dr. Russell : — 

" The party, dismounting outside the ruins, entered the solemn pile, and were 
left to the light of the pale moon and of the watchful stars which had so looked 
down on the priest-kings — the Pharaohs — who built it thirty centuries ago. 
Suddenly there came on us a blinding gleam of intense whiteness from a recess 
in the ruin. It grew in splendour and in power. The towering columns of the 
portico, the plinths and obelisks, grandiose blocks of carved stone, with all their 
strange language in bird and beast, emblems, secret histories, were revealed as 
if the sun had burst on us out of the wall of hewn rock. What a mass of pale 
faces there, shimmering, ghost-like, screening their eyes from the dazzling 
wonder ! What a hum of voices, swelling into a chorus of admiration ! As the 
Prince and Princess slowly made their way up "to the colonnade, the brilliant 
wire, from column to column, casting the blackest shadows, threw its rays like 
fixed lightning. They reached the end of the Great Hall. Then blue, red, 
and green lights burned, and blazing torches, from broken pillar and heaped-up 
ruins, were held by men, motionless as statues. Colonel Stanton and Sir S. 
Baker, and other aspiring persons, magnesium wire in hand, were visible, perched 
up on various ' coigns of 'vantage.' Then flew rockets on high, crossing the 
obehsks in their flight, and throwing down on broken towers and walls showers 
of many-coloured stars. For a time, when this died out, the Temple was left to 
darkness. But once more, when the party turned into another of the Great Halls, 
the illumination was renewed. No idea can be given of the effect of the whole 
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device. The Prince and Princess, accustomed to displays of pyrotechnic art 
expressed as much pleasure as the other spectators. The moon was at last left 
to assert its mild supremacy. Seats were placed and carpets spread in one of 
the Great Halls. We sat there for nearly an hour, amid the twinkle of many 
small lights, till the Prince and Princess set out to return to the ships. Mrs. 
Grey mounted a ship of the Desert, and enjoyed a ride on the dromedary ; and 
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the Princess, amid a crowd of syces with lanterns, went full canter on her white 
donkey, at a pace which began to tell on her suite at the last half mile. Her 
Royal Highness was so charmed with her ride that she went back to pick up 
the part of the cortege iii which the Prince was coming at his leisure ; and when 
they arrived at Luxor, they were greeted with ringing cheers, as if to testify 
the general satisfaction at the brilliant and curious spectacle just witnessed." It 
was nearly two in the morning before the boats were reached. 
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Esneh was reached at noon on the 19th, and the local Mudir had swept and 
garnished the place out of all knowledge, in honour of the Prince's hasty visit. 
The beautiful temple there, which His Royal Highness had seen in 1862, was 
re-visited, and then progress was resumed. At Edfou, which was attained at 
dusk, a party of Ababdeh Arabs gave a display of swordsmanship, which was 
not found very attractive. This night it was that the only serious contrete^nfs 
of the journey occurred. Shortly before bed-time the Prince of Wales, who was 
on the deck of the steamer, observed a suspicious-looking light on the dahabeah 
alongside, and gave the alarm. The Duke of Sutherland, rushing into Prince 
Louis of Battenberg's cabin, found that a lighted candle had set one of the 
curtains on fire. He extinguished the flame with a rug, and a disaster was 
prevented, for the woodwork had been so scorched by the broiling sun that it 
would have burned like tinder, while there was a considerable store of gunpowder 
and cartridges on board. The Princess and Mrs. Grey were taken on shore, 
whence they were speedily able to return. On the 20th the party visited the 
Temple of Edfou, which, since the Prince's visit seven years before, had been 
cleared of the rubbish which encumbered it. This did not occupy long, and the 
flotilla was soon on its way once more. The Nile had been running lower 
and lower, and in the middle of the afternoon the Royal yacht went aground, 
and its example was followed by the boats that were following. Before the 
steamer could be re-floated everybody had to land, the baggage had to be 
carried ashore, and the cargo shifted. The general upset necessitated the 
Prince and Princess, with some of their party, dining on board the Duke of 
Sutherland's boat, and as it was the second birthday of the little Princess Louise, 
their Royal Highnesses' eldest daughter — now the Duchess of Fife — the Duke 
proposed her health after dinner. Then a funny little incident occurred which 
Sir William Russell describes : — 

" After dinner, a huge long-legged black sheep, with an enormous pendulous 
tail, which on the morrow would have been converted into mutton, in a happy 
moment of inspiration strayed on deck in the way of Lord Stafford, who brought 
it aft and introduced it to the notice of the Princess. As if it had been 
accustomed to the best society all its life, the creature, with a tact worthy of a 
ram-headed ' Gentleman-in-waiting ' of the time of the Pharaohs, immediately 
made itself at home, ate from the Princess's hand, and rose at once to such a 
height of favour at Court, that its life was spared, by Royal command, and the 
creature is destined to grow fat and be glad in the pastures of Sandringham. 
Tt was decked with a garland of riband when its good future was known, and 
received many marks of attention in the shape of cabbages and the like from 
the crew. And now it is ' Her Royal Highness's Sheep.' " 

Assouan and the First Cataract were reached on the 21st of February, a great 
array of caparisoned dromedaries, with horses and saddled asses, being found 
in waiting. Excursions were deferred until the following day, the delay being 
utilised for the transfer of baggage and stores to smaller vessels above the 
Cataract. The Prince and Princess amused themselves with a short run on 
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dromedaries, but failed to induce many to follow their example. The Duke 
of Sutherland and his friends were unable, to the Princess's great disappointment, 
to continue their journey to the Second Cataract, owing to lack of boats and 
towing power. From Assouan the Prince paid a visit to Lady Duff Gordon, 
who was living out her closing days in a dahabeah not far away, and the whole 
party naturally went to see the Island of Philae, just as the Prince had done on 
his bachelor visit with Dean Stanley. As so large a contingent was returning 
at once to Cairo there was a farewell dinner, at which Achmet Bey, the Egyptian 
Captain of the Prince's ship, proposed the healths of Their Royal Highnesses 
and the Duke of Sutherland in exceedingly comical English. Toasts were 
also drunk to the Khedive and the Queen. The baggage taken up to the 
Second Cataract had necessarily to be reduced to the smallest dimensions, and 
even then the boats were inconveniently full. The Prince and Princess, with 
Prince Louis of Battenberg and Mrs. Grey, occupied the first dahabeah, the 
second being given up to the suite, while the servants, the coal, and the provisions 
filled two more boats. Some steamers laden with tourists reached Assouan 
only twenty-four hours after the Royal party started for the Second Cataract, 
and it was whispered that supplies of coal and provisions had run short in a 
mysterious way en route, and that the vessels had run aground with amazing 
frequency. However that may be, they were just a day too late. The journey 
from Philae to the Second Cataract had not Jong begun when there was great 
excitement upon the discovery of traces of crocodiles in the sand. The Prince 
and Sir Samuel Baker were up at six o'clock the next morning in the hope of 
seeing the reptiles, and getting a shot at their evil carcasses, but they were 

disappointed. 

The next afternoon — February 25th — the excitement was renewed when a 
very large crocodile was seen basking in the sun on a sand-bank ahead. The 
Prince and Sir Samuel Baker were rowed ashore as noiselessly as possible, and 
no sooner had they reached the bank than they saw another unusually large 
crocodile. The sportsmen commenced to stalk them, but before they could 
get within 150 yards of the quarry, they slipped into the water and vanished. Both 
the " guns " remained sweltering on shore until sunset, but not so much as the 
nose of a crocodile was seen again that day. After dinner an endeavour was 
made to get some hyena shooting by moonlight, but without success. The 
flotilla reached Korosko on the 26th, in beautiful moonlight, and when it left the 
next morning the native " Professor of Crocodile Finding," who had been taken 
on board three or four days before, disappeared, fearing, perhaps, it was 
suggested, that he might be held responsible for the bad sport. During the 
day another chance came, three crocodiles being seen on the sands as the steamer 
passed They appeared quite unconcerned, and when the boat had got a mile 
or so above them the Prince of Wales and all the men dropped down stream m 
boats and landed on the bank. One of the creatures took to the water at once, 
but the other two remained until the Prince and Sir Samuel Baker were within 
about eighty-five yards, when they, deliberately and provokingly, walked into 
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the stream. Both fired, but neither hit. The party lay in wait for three hours 
on the hot sand, but although a crocodile's nose or head was seen occasionally, 
not one ventured to take the land again. 

Luck, however, was about to turn at last. As the steamer neared Abou 
Simbel next day, five crocodiles were seen enjoying the sunshine on a long 
sand-bank. All plunged into the Nile as the steamer passed, but three of them 
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returned to their comfortable basking-place as soon as she had gone by. A 
party landed in a boat, and the Prince and Sir Samuel Baker crept up the wmd 
towards their quarry, two of which soon took alarm and plunged into the stream. 
The third was apparently too comfortable to stir and, at fifty yards' distance, 
the Prince put an expanding bullet through its head. As it lay helpless on its 
side Sir Samuel sent another bullet through its jaw to " mak siccer." A loud 
cheer came from the boat when it was seen that the Prince had at last attained 
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the desire which he had sought through so much fatigue and discomfort, and 
the Princess landed to examine the reptile, which turned out to be a female, 
nine feet two inches long, and forty-seven inches in girth. This victim of 
misplaced confidence and Oriental indolence was handed over to the naturalist 
to be preserved. Mrs. Grey " heard that, just before our arrival, two Englishmen 
had been in vain watching for crocodiles for the last five weeks, going out day 
after day, but never getting even a chance of killing one. This will explain the 
rejoicing of our party over the Prince's success, which certainly he deserved ; for 
his eagerness after the sport, and the patience with which he lay for hours 
waiting for a chance, and generally in vain, is not to be described." 

The famous Temples at Abou Simbel were visited that evening — ^when a not 
very successful attempt was made to illuminate them — and again the next morn- 
ing, as they well deserved, for here are three of the most beautiful colossal figures 
in Egypt. They represent Rameses II., and are sixty-six feet high. When the 
boats went on towards Wady Haifa, it was soon evident that the passion for 
crocodiles had not been exhausted by the previous day's bag. Several 
were seen, and an endeavour was made to abridge the days of one of them, but 
he slipped back into the Nile and was too cautious thereafter to show more than 
his nose. Wady Haifa, which is i,000 miles from Cairo, was reached on the 
2nd of March. There the party landed and undertook a hot and dusty ride, over 
the Desert, to the Second Cataract. They had been told by the natives that 
the Cataract was four miles and a-half away; but when they had ridden eight 
miles they learned that they had not covered quite half the distance. Under 
the circumstances the solace of lunch at once suggested itself. A seat in the 
hot sand was not- very comfortable, especially as the sand blew into both eyes 
and plates. Nevertheless, the condition of the travellers was comparatively 
luxurious, for they had an excellent lunch served by deft servants. On the way 
back to the boats in the cool of the evening, a native funeral was encountered. 

Next day another expedition, starting a couple of miles higher up, was made 
to the Second Cataract. Having started early, the party were not sorry 
to find that the luncheon-tents had been pitched just above the Rapids. 
Mourad Pasha, who had made the arrangements, wished the Prince and Princess 
to have a real Turkish meal. Two whole roasted lambs were brought in, but, 
much to his disgust, he only succeeded in inducing them to sit down on the 
ground in the Eastern fashion, with crossed legs, but could not persuade them 
to eat in that fashion, tearing off bits with their fingers. This day being the 
turning-point of the journey, Mrs. Grey moralises upon its novelty. " As soon," 
she wrote, " as we arrive in Cairo, the duties of the great world, with all its fuss 
and bustle, must again begin ; and as we get further and further into Europe, 
this sort of life will only go on crescendo, and I often ask myself, when shall I 
ever lead such a peaceful life again? I felt this not only for myself, but perhaps 
more strongly still for the Princess, who, like me, has enjoyed it all immensely." 

At dinner that night at Wady Haifa, the Princess's friend tells us, " a little 
boy was watching the torches which are always stuck in the ground on shore. 
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wherever we stop at night. The Prince and Princess took a fancy to him, and 
as, on being questioned, he said his father was dead, his mother re-married near 
Cairo, and that he had not a friend in the world, he was taken on board, and 
seemed delighted at the thought of going with us. He was asked if he did not 
want to tell somebody that he was leaving this place, but he said he had nobody 
he cared to see, and will thus go with us to England as a pipe-cleaner. The 
only property he had in the world was a white linen shirt tied round his waist, 
and a small white cap which he had on. He is an intelligent, ugly little boy, 
not very black, but rather bronze-colour, and with a large silver ring stuck in one 
ear." As will be seen later on, this interesting young gentleman, so hastily 
adopted, turned out to be just a trifle too romantic for a civilised establishment. 

The return journey was begun on the 4th of March, and the day was saved 
from monotony by another stalk after crocodiles, half-a-dozen of which were 
seen popping in and out of the water in the most provoking manner. But the 
wind was wrong and a great many people were about, and one crocodile after 
another found that water suited his health better than land. At last, however. 
Colonel Teesdale hit one in the eye, and he never came up again. Flagging 
hopes were now renewed, and it was arranged that three pits should be dug, and 
the entrails of sheep laid out as bait, and that the party should divide. The 
next morning, as the dahabeah was dropping down to these pits, a volley was 
fired at a crocodile lying asleep on a sand-bank. One or two shots struck him, 
and the commotion he made when he rolled into the water showed that he was 
wounded. He presently came up and floated, but dived and vanished when a 
boat went in pursuit of him. A long shot was obtained at another during the 
day, and that was all. On the 6th there were no crocodiles, but a little 
excitement was provided by the steamer running upon a sand-bank. After 
two hours' hard work she was got off, only to run ashore again a little below 
Korosko, to the serious delay of the expedition. 

An endeavour was, however, made to extract amusement even from these 
enforced halts. " Whenever we stop," Mrs. Grey wrote, " numbers of natives, 
mostly children, come down to the bank to look at us. The Prince and Princess 
used to throw them bread and oranges; but they seemed to value still more 
empty bottles, which the Prince threw one by one into the water, when these 
poor, half savage-looking creatures instantly dashed in after them, racing with 
each other to get them. The use they make of them is simply to hang them 
up by a string, as an ornament to the ceiling of their huts." It was the 8th of 
March before Philae was again reached. Here everything had to be packed up 
and transferred to the large steamer which was in waiting below the First 
Cataract. The Prince and Princess and Mrs. Grey paid another visit to Lady 
Duff Gordon, and after dinner there was an illumination on shore to celebrate 
the return to Assouan. The next day was signalised by the steamer, in which 
the journey had been resumed, going aground upon the spot where she had 
come to grief on the voyage up. The local Governor, with 500 fellaheen, was 
in waiting in the fear of some such accident, but it took the little army twenty- 
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four hours to get her off. When she was floated, on the afternoon of the lOth, 
she went ashore again after only three hours' steaming. 

This was more than human nature could bear, and it was decided to 
abandon the steamer, and take to one of the dahabeahs, the Alexandra, a 
determination which was adhered to even when the steamer was got off during 
the evening. Adventures were not ended, however. In a short time the 
vessel which was towing the Alexandra herself grounded just above Luxor, 
and it was late in the evening when Thebes was reached. Such were the 
agreeable circumstances in which the Prince and Princess of Wales spent the 
sixth anniversary of their wedding. Ancient Thebes was illuminated in honour 
of the occasion, and Mourad Pasha proposed their healths at dinner. Afterwards 
the party went on shore to an entertainment at the house of Mustapha Aga, 
where a pretty and graceful dancing-girl was at last discovered. The Princess 
was much interested, and the day wound up with the announcement that thirty 
mummies had been dug out of the Prince's reserves by the exploring party. 
The excavations were inspected the next day. An equable progress down 
stream was made until the 15th of March, when shipwreck was added to the 
varied experiences of the trip. A violent gale was blowing to the north, and 
one of the dahabeahs became unmanageable. A towing boat ran into 
her, and she then fouled the anchor of a Nile boat laden with corn. She began 
to fill with water, which rose knee-deep in the cabins, and everybody had to get 
out of bed hastily — it was early in the morning — and take to a tug, the wrecked 
boat being pushed ashore. During the day the Princess landed, and had her 
fortune told by an old woman, of whom nothing could be seen but the eyes. 
She produced a tray with a heap of shells and bits of coloured glass, which she 
took up in her hands and then threw down on the tray. After looking at them 
for a moment she told the Princess that she had many friends and much money, 
and the rest of the customary rigmarole. The day ended more comfortably 
than it had begun, with a pleasant dinner at the Khedive's new Palace at 
Minieh. 

The river journey was now over, to everybody's intense regret, axid 
the next morning the whole party was conveyed by special train to Cairo — a run 
of 180 miles. When their Royal Highnesses alighted they found Mehemet 
Tewfik Pasha waiting to greet them. Also in waiting were numerous carriages 
to convey them and their suite to the Pyramids. The Princess and some of the 
party climbed to the entrance of the Pyramid of Cheops, and groped their way 
into the inner chamber by the subterranean passage. The Prince ascended to 
the top of the same monument, attended by a body of Arabs, and then everybody 
rode off on donkeys to see the Sphinx. A little dinner of nineteen dishes was 
prepared, by order of the Khedive, in a Chalet at the foot of the Pyramids, 
and at ten o'clock at night the Esbekieh Palace was reached once more. On 
the way down the Nile the Prince of Wales had received news that the difficulties 
between Turkey and Greece, which had been causing a good deal of anxiety, 
had been settled, and that it would, therefore, be possible to pay the visits to 
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Constantinople and Athens, with which it had been arranged that the tour 
should close. 

The free and easy life of the Nile and the Desert was now at an end, and 
the reign of ceremony had re-commenced. The morning after the return to 
Cairo, therefore, a call was made upon Tewfik, and then a visit was paid to the 
Great Mosque in which the tomb of Mehemet Ali, the founder of the Khedivial 
dynasty, is preserved under an embroidered velvet catafalque. After admiring 
the beautiful view of the city from one of the minarets, various places of interest 
were visited. Sight-seeing, indeed, was now the order of the day. Thus, on 
the 1 8th, the Royal party drove to the then rapidly decaying tombs of the 
Caliphs, outside the town. That day the Princess had some amusing bargaining 
in the Turkish Bazaar. She wanted a burnous, but, not being able to agree as 
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to the price, went on to another shop, where she found a very similar one. 
As she preferred the shape of the first, Abd-el-Kader Bey, who was acting 
as interpreter, sent for the first shopkeeper and his burnous. The two garments 
were tried on, coram publico, the second shopman being obliging enough to help 
the ladies bring down his rival's price, even going across the street for a candle 
that the Princess might see better. But, despite all persuasions, the coveted 
burnous remained too dear ^t £iO, and the Princess bought one for a sovereign 
less. That evening the Khedive, who had been to Suez, to see the water let into 
the Bitter Lakes, received their Royal Highnesses at the Theatre, and conducted 

them to his box. 

A ceremonial call was made upon His Highness in the morning, and then 
came a drive to the famous Boulak Museum, where the Prince and Princess were 
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received by Mariette Bey, the Director-in-Chief, to whom Egyptology owes so deep 
a debt. This, one of the most fascinating Museums in the world, is a marvellous 
collection of relics of the ancient land which possessed a civilisation and an art 
tens of centuries before Greek philosophy or Roman conquest began. Nor 
could it have had a more thoroughly learned curator than Mariette Bey, for 
whom the old Egyptian life, so mysterious and so stupendous, had no secrets. 
He showed the Princess of Wales a bust of the Pharaoh whose heart was 
hardened, and who would not let the Children of Israel go. It is so round and 
youthful a face, with so sweet and sensitive an expression, that she was at first 
incredulous. A representation of that other Pharaoh who was the friend of 
Moses was also shown to her. In the evening the Khedive entertained his 
guests at dinner at the new Gezireh Palace, when all the Ministers and Officers 
of State were present. The affair. Dr. Russell says, was " enchanting." Dinner 
was served in the Garden Kiosk, a gorgeous little Moorish Villa. " The people 
in gala attire, the gardens lit up like day, reflecting in the ornamental water 
close by the Oriental figures, moving about the marble courts with their clusters 
of graceful Moorish pillars, conjured up the thought that it was all out of some 
grand Caliph's Feast in the brightest chapter of ' The Arabian Nights.' " After 
dinner there was a fine display of fireworks, about which Mrs. Grey was 
enthusiastic. 

" Standing," she wrote, " in the outer marble court, it was difficult to know 
which way to look. In front you had the display of rockets and every kind of 
firework ; on the other side you saw the large ornamental piece of water, in 
which all the brilliant red, blue, and different-coloured lights were reflected, 
surrounded with beds of flowers, and beyond it, as far as you could see, the 
garden lit up in the most picturesque manner, throwing out the grottoes, 
fountains, and groups of trees and flowers, and making the prettiest picture 
imaginable of the whole scene. A beautiful warm starlight night completed 
the success of this fete." 

The Prince and Princess on the following morning visited Miss Whateley's 
British Mission School, and Her Royal Highness greatly admired the native gold 
embroidery on crape, the work of the children, and asked for a specimen. One 
individual at least must have been very much surprised at the visit. This was 
" a person of some authority " who, when one of the missionaries told him that 
he hoped the Prince of Wales and his wife would inspect the school, replied with 
a laugh, " Princes and Kings don't care about poor children and schools." The 
dignitary had not quite realised that the world no longer needs that type of 
Royal personage. In the afternoon there was a drive in State to the races — an 
experience which, thanks to the Khamseen wind that was blowing, was far from 
agreeable. Either the weather or the races was found unattractive, for there 
were not a hundred natives to be seen. This was a rather fatiguing prelude to 
the theatrical performance which the Khedive had arranged at the Kasr-el-Nil 
Palace in the evening, with supper to follow. The affair wound up with the 
presentation by the Khedive, of Egyptian Orders to the gentlemen of the 
Prince's suite. 
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It had been understood that this, was the culmination of all the festivities, 
and that the Prince and Princess of Wales would leave Cairo the next morning 
to see the Suez Canal works. Ismail Pasha, however, prevailed upon them to 
remain for the Feast of Bairam, three days later. In the circumstances, indeed, 
this further invitation could scarcely be refused. The Khedive had lavished 
his hospitality with a princely hand, and had done everything that would have 
been possible to a Prince in a fairy-tale, to secure the enjoyment of his guests, 
and both of them were delighted to have the opportunity of doing him a pleasure 
in return. Pending the Feast, the Princess found plenty to occupy her. She 
shopped diligently in the Bazaars, sometimes on donkey-back, and invited the 
wives of Mourad Pasha, Shereef Pasha, Abd-el-Kadir Bey, and Achmet Hassan, 
the captain of the yacht. The captain's " lady " was declared by Mrs. Grey to 
be the only pretty woman she had seen in Egypt. When the Princess called 
upon her she kissed her " most violently." She was very nice and had very 
pleasant manners, and, although she could speak only Arabic, she never ceased 
talking. 

The Feast of Bairam commenced on the 23rd of March, and at daybreak 
the Khedive went to the Citadel, to the thunder of cannon. Taking his place 
m one of the grand saloons of the old Palace, he received a long procession of 
ministers, officials, and citizens, who came to pay their respects en grande tenue. 
" Never," wrote Dr. Russell, " had Viceroy of Egypt such an honour paid to 
him as that which the Prince of Wales's visit to one who really is a tributary 
Prince, would confer on the levee. And never, perhaps, did Ismail Pasha feel 
so Hke a king as when he stood on the steps of his Palace, in front of all his 
Officers of State, and with the eyes of what may be called all Europe, as 
represented by the Consular-Agents of all the Great Powers, upon him, welcomed 
the Prince, and led him to the seat of honour in the Court within." The 
Prince and his suite were all in full uniform, and were accompanied by the 
Marquess of Huntly and the Earl of Gosford, who had arrived in Cairo on their 
way from India, and had been invited to join I'assistance. The Prince was 
driven in State to the Citadel, where some 5,000 men were drawn up, and his 
arrival was saluted with a salvo of artillery. The Prince and the Viceroy, 
followed by their retinues, proceeded through the hnes of functionaries to the 
Reception Hall, where they sat apart. Then came in jewelled pipes, and coffee 
served in gem-like cups. The regulation refreshment of the East having been 
partaken of, and the Prince and the Khedive having had some conversation, 
host and guest walked back to the porch. The Prince of Wales drove from 
the Citadel to the Kasr-el-Ali, whither the Princess had preceded him, on a visit 
to Ismail's mother. There Tewfik Pasha received him, and more pipes and 
coffee were brought into "The Inaccessible of Inaccessibles." Dr. Russell 
records that, " There were officers of high standing with us who had never set 
foot so far within the walls of the Harem. Some, indeed, did not venture to 

come inside.'' 

The Princess of Wales seems to have appreciated this glimpse of the domestic 
life of the East rather more than she had been able to do on some other 
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occasions. The young Princesses looked pretty and happy, and wore beautiful 
dresses of Chine silk, the bodices made in the French fashion of the time, and 
the skirts looped up to show the wide trousers beneath. Many other ladies of 
position were also present. There was the usual harem-like conversation, one of 
the young Princes acting as interpreter — questions as to how the Princess of 
Wales had enjoyed her journey, the health and growth of her children, and so 
on. Also there were civil speeches describing the delight of the two parties at 
meeting again. The music of the East was, however, found once more to be a 
drawback. " Presently," says Mrs. Grey, " some wonderful music began from a 
singer that had a great reputation here, but who, to my taste, was simply awful. 
She was covered with jewels, and was by way of being handsome. The old 
Princess thinks so much of her singing that she has given her a large estate." 
When the visitors left, the Princesses accompanied them to the garden gate, 
and seemed much amused when the Princess of Wales tried, by signs, to persuade 
them to come out with her and see the Prince. Soon after the departure 
Tewfik returned the Prince's visit. In the evening His Royal Highness dined 
with this wonderful host of the Arabian Nights, while the Princess, with Mrs. 
Grey, Mrs. Stanton, and Miss MacLean spent the evening in the Khedive's 
Harem. Mrs. Grey has left an entertaining account of this experience. 

At the garden door they were met by the young Prince, the two elder 
daughters of the Khedive waiting for them on the inner side of it. At the 
Palace the four Princesses, attended by a great retinue of slaves, received them, 
and coffee and pipes were at once handed, in the drawing-room, to the Frank 
ladies. Then came music, and two slaves brought in a large gold tray, with a 
whole service of gold, all inlaid with diamonds and rubies. " They gave you 
a spoon, and you took a spoonful of cherry preserve, after which a large gold 
and diamond tumbler of water was handed to you.'' After more pipes and 
coffee dinner came. This time everybody sat on chairs, instead of on the floor. 
" We had again to tear off the meat, just as we had done before," wrote Mrs. 
Grey ; " but this time I managed to get a good bit of turkey with my fingers, 
and several things that I could swallow, and, knowing from my remembrance 
of the last time, the dishes of garhc and onions by sight, I was able to avoid 
tasting them again. . We had a very pleasant dinner indeed, all were very 

merry." The evening wound up with a frolic, which the Princess of Wales 
appears to have enjoyed thoroughly. Mrs. Grey tells the story : — 

" Shortly before we left them, the Princess having expressed a wish to see 
how their veils were fastened on (those, I mean, that they wear out of doors), 
they sent for some, and the third Princess immediately began to put it on the 
Princess, one of the others dressing me up, to their great amusement, and not 
less so to that of the young Prince, who entreated us to drive home dressed in 
this manner, and thus> make the Prince believe that his Princess had been kept, 
and a slave sent instead. Our eyebrows were painted ; the thin veil was put 
over the upper and lower part of the face, and a thin kind of silk cloak or 
burnous was put over us, which they begged us to keep as a souvenir of our 
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visit to the Harem. We then said good-bye ; they kissed us, and in every way 
showed how pleased they were with our visit. ... At twelve o'clock we 
took our departure, keeping our Egyptian dresses on, in the hopes of astonishing 
everybody on arriving at our Palace ; but, to our great disappointment, we found 
our whole party had gone to bed, except the Prince, who had not yet returned 
from his dinner with the Viceroy. The only person who saw us was Kanne, 
our courier, and he declared he did not know us again, and thought us looking 
far better than usual ! " 




COUNT FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 



On the morning of the 24th of March, backsheesh and presents having been 
distributed, the Prince and Princess took leave of the Khedive, whom they 
thanked cordially for his kindness and hospitaHty, and steamed away from Cairo 
in the State Saloon carriage. The travellers were all sorry to leave, "for 
anything more studiously kind and cordial than the Viceroy has been to us all 
during our stay in Egypt is not to be conceived. Everything that it was 
possible to do for the comfort and accommodation of the Prince and Princess, 
as well as of their suite, has been done in a princely manner, regardless of 
expense and trouble." It was evening when Suez was reached, and the 
VOL. 11. N 
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inspection of the docks was postponed until the next , morning. Here the 
Prince of Wales found another opportunity of supplying himself with a native 
boy. Mrs. Grey tells us that : " Among the waiters at dinner, the Prince 
observed a small black boy, about fourteen years old, who waited very well, and 
looked intelligent ; so the Prince after dinner asked the landlord of the hotel 
all about him, and having found out that he was an Abyssinian boy, and had 
an excellent character, he at once decided upon taking him home, instead of 
little ' Ali,' or ' Nobody's child,' who had been again taken . on trial from Cairo, 
and whom it was now determined to send home from Constantinople." 

The next morning the Royal party went on board a tug, and steamed round 
the Mole, and as far up the Canal as was practicable, M. de Lesseps explaining 
the nature and objects of the works. A special train afterwards took the 
Prince and Princess and their suites on the first stage of the journey to Ismailia. 
There the Sweet Water Canal was crossed, and the party journeyed for some 
two miles along the banks of the Maritime Canal, accompanied by M. de Lesseps. 
A visit was next paid to Serapeum, and an examination made of the great dam 
through the sluices of which the Mediterranean was being let into the Bitter 
Lakes. Some of the sluices were raised for the benefit of the party, and a 
quantity of water let in. Ismailia was reached in the evening A hearty 
reception and a triumphal arch awaited the Prince and Princess in the town 
which had been called into being by the Sweet Water Canal. A short tour 
of the place having been made, the party drove or rode across the Desert to a 
Chalet belonging to the Khedive, which had been built on high ground, over- 
looking Lake Timsah. There the Prince and Princess, with Mrs. Grey, spent 
the night, the suite being " accommodated " in a range of out-houses. 

The next day — March 26th — was spent in travelling by the Canal to Port 
Said, where the great western Jetty was visited. The Royal party then went 
on board the Khedive's yacht, the Maharoussak, to voyage to Alexandria. This 
magnificent vessel enjoyed the distinction of having made the most rapid run 
on the measured mile that had, at that date, ever been recorded. A gorgeous 
dinner was served in the evening, but the swell outside Port Said produced 
unexpected difficulties : — 

" As soon as we got outside the breakwater," Mrs. Grey writes, " we began 
all at once to roll furiously. We were at dinner at the time, the table covered 
with every kind of luxury in the shape of decanters, candlesticks, dessert service, 
etc., when a heavy swell sent the vessel so completely over on one side, that 
everything on the table was thrown off with a tremendous crash. We ourselves, 
were all rolled over on the floor, chairs and all ; and hardly had we had time 
to realise our position, before a second wave threw the ship over on the other 
side, and upset a whole row of plates and china piled up on the sideboard,, 
breaking it all to pieces. The confusion and noise that this occasioned was. 
beyond anything I ever witnessed. Fortunately this did not last, for once 
outside the harbour we had only some honest, steady rolling, which, though 
tolerably heavy, did not prevent our going on with our dinner." 
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After a quick run, Alexandria was reached at breakfast-time the next 
morning- — March 27th. All the ships in the port were dressed with flags, and 
the Egyptian men-of-war and a French frigate manned yards and fired salutes. 
After a trip to Cleopatra's Needle and Pompey's Pillar, the Royal party 
went off to H.M.S. Ariadne, which was to take them westwards. Once on 
board, the Prince and Princess resumed their old quarters, but more space was 
required than on the voyage out, for, in addition to the Prince's Nubian monkey 
and gazelles, a corner had to be found for Achmet, the little human monkey to 
whom the Prince had taken a fancy, and for Selim, Lord Carrington's native boy. 

By this time this young barbarian had been found to be a very troublesome 
acquisition. Dr. Russell's description of his misdemeanours may serve as a 
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THE KING LETTING THE WATERS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN INTO THE BITTER LAKES. 

warning to other kind-hearted travellers who may have the impulse to adopt 
forlorn little black boys. "His temper was bad, his disposition intractable; 
and yet he had an interesting face and melancholy air, and his story was so 
pitiable — above all, the Prince was so kind — that it was not accepted as a just 
view of him. The urchin was jealous of Selim, idle, pugnacious, or rather 
dentatious, and quite demoniac in his rage. He was not by any means 
unmischievous ; and I used to watch him moving smoothly about the cabin in 
which I was writing, trying to take the handles off the doors, and peering into 
drawers like a monkey. He bit hard, and would use a knife on occasion, if he 
could." The evening of the arrival on the Ariadne, the Prince held a court- 
martial upon this unpromising young scamp, the result of which was that he was 
given a week or two's grace, with the threat that if he did not behave well in 
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the meantime he would be sent back to Cairo, where he professed to have 
relations. The next morning the Ariadne steeimed away for Constantinople, 
and the happy little tour was at an end, so far as Egypt was concerned. At 
that time Egypt was virtually under French dominion, and there can be no 
-question that the Prince of Wales's visit did good from a political point of view, 
although, of course, that was not the object with which it was arranged. All 
that is altered now, but in 1869 it was hardly possible to imagine that in less 
than twenty years France would have retired in dudgeon, and left the adminis- 
tration of Egypt in English hands, with results which anyone may see for himself 
who visits the country, or even reads one of Lord Cromer's annual reports of 
progress. 

It was Easter Day when the coasts of Egypt were left behind — my readers 
will not have forgotten the former Easter which the Prince of Wales spent in 
the East — and on the Monday night (March 29th) the Ariadne was off Rhodes, 
the Psyche bearing her company. The weather was uncomfortable, and one 
of the Princess's gazelles died. The next day the ship threaded her way among 
the Isles of Greece — Patmos, with its memories of St. John, Levitha, Nicaria, 
Chios; and on the morning of the 31st the anchor was cast in the Dardanelles, 
the forts on both shores thundering a salute. The British Ambassador, Mr. 
Elliott, with some of his staff, had steamed down from Constantinople, and went 
on board the Ariadne. The Sultan's steam-yacht had also come down, bringing 
Raouf Pasha, the Grand Ecuyer, who paid his respects to the Prince on his 
master's behalf. Shortly afterwards the Prince and his suite, all in mufti, went 
off in the Ariadne s barge to the landing-place at Chanak, under a general 
salute. The Prince vi^as received, upon setting foot on Turkish soil, by the 
Military Governor of the Dardanelles and a Guard of Honour, and then visited 
the interior of the Fort. There one of the big guns, carrying a stone shot some 
600 pounds in weight, was fired for his edification. The Prince then re-embarked, 
and the flotilla made for Gallipoli, which was reached in the evening. There 
His Royal Highness inspected the burial ground where so many of our brave 
troops died during the Crimean War. Dr. Russell described the British 
Cemetery as being at that time " a moundy patch of weeds and thistles, 
surrounded by a stone wall. One tablet alone remained standing.'' The 
French Cemetery, which was also visited, was in much better condition. 

During the night the Ariadne crossed the Sea of Marmora, and early next 
morning the minarets of Constantinople were in sight. Almost before the 
occupants of the ship were up, nearly a dozen steam tugs came down filled with 
people " whose curiosity or loyalty was not fastidious or dehcate," for they ran 
their vessels close to the windows of the sleeping-saloons. When the Prince, 
in full uniform, came on deck with the Princess, they were greeted with loud 
cheers from the tugs, which had many English on board. The barge and gig 
put off with the Royal party to the Sultan's yacht, the Pertif Piali, in which the 
short remainder of the journey was made. The gig, however, was very nearly 
capsized by the manner in which the tugs crowded upon it. The Turkish 
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men-of-war flew their flags and manned their yards, and the battery at Seraglio 
Point fired a salute as the Pertif Piali, followed by the Ariadne and the Psyche, 
arrived off the Palace of Saleh Bazaar. There the Sultan's state caique came 
alongside, and the Grand Vizier and the Grand Master of the Ceremonies went 
on board. Then the Royal party descended into caiques and were rowed to 
the Sultan's own landing-place at Saleh Bazaar Palace. A gorgeous staff and 
guard of honour awaited them, and on the steps of the Palace itself they were 
received by the Sultan who, " after many gracious speeches," personally 
conducted his guests to the comfortable rooms prepared for them. 

There is not much rest for Princes upon such occasions as this, and shortly 
afterwards the Prince of Wales was driven to the Dolma Bagtche Palace, higher 
up the Bosphorus, where he was again received by the Sultan. His Majesty's 
hospitality was profuse, but delicate. " Nothing," wrote Dr. Russell at the time, 
" can be better in taste, substance, and spirit, than the reception given by the 
Sultan to the Prince and Princess. There are guards of honour, carriages, 
saddle-horses, caiques, and an immense staff of servants for ever on duty. 
The table is covered with gold and silver plate. Every morning there come 
presents from the Sultan of the most exquisite flowers, and trays laden with the 
finest fruit. The valetaille, in liveries of green and gold, with white cuffs and 
collars, throng the passages and corridors, and black-coated chibouquejees are 
ready at a clap of the hands to bring in pipes, with amber mouth-pieces of 
fabulous value, crested with hundreds of diamonds and rubies, and coffee in 
tiny cups, which fit into stands blazing with similar jewels. The cuisine cannot 
be surpassed, and the wines are of most celebrated vintages. . . There 

are Turkish baths inside, ready at a moment's notice. . . . Human nature 
can scarce sustain the load of obligations imposed on it by so much attention. 
If the Prince's caique is seen on the water, guards are turned out along all the 
batteries, and the strains of music are borne on every breeze that blows. Yards 
are manned, and crews turned out on the slightest provocation. The least 
wish is an order. It appears that the Sultan retains lively recollections of his 
own reception in England, and desires to express his sense of it ; and his subjects 
are, we hear, equally anxious that the guests of His Majesty should feel that 
they are conscious of the honours that were paid to him, and of the friendly 
offices of Great Britain in their time of trouble." 

On April 2nd the Sultan, in honour of the Prince and Princess, went in State 
to the Mosque, in the midst of a great display of troops. The Royal party 
were escorted to one of the Palaces on the Bosphorus, from the windows of 
which they witnessed the passage of the procession. It appears to have been 
a very striking and gorgeous sight, the Sultan himself making a splendid 
appearance upon a magnificent horse, with a coat that " looked like grey 
burnished steel with a multitude of speckles on it." But what interested Mrs. 
Grey most v/as a -parterre, opposite the Palace windows, of native ladies in their 
white yashmaks and bright-coloured dresses, which produced the effect of a 
beautiful flower garden. The Sultan's son, Prince Izzedin, a boy of ten, but a 
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Colonel in the Ottoman Army nevertheless, saluted his father as he passed, and 
then repaired indoors to greet the Prince and Princess of Wales. Directly 
afterwards they had to return to their quarters, where a deputation of British 
residents with a loyal Address, was received. Dr. Russell very unkindly 
remarked that " like most deputations, they were bald-headed, intensely respect- 
able, and very tedious men." After lunch there was a trip up the Golden Horn 
to the Sweet Waters of Europe, where a tour was made of the gardens and 
park. There was the usual great gathering of women arrayed in every colour 
of the rainbow, and after pipes and coffee at the Palace there, the party drove 
back to Constantinople, and in the evening went to the Theatre, where an 
Italian company, retained by the Sultan for the occasion, sang Le Prophete 
" very badly.'' 




PALACE OF THE SWEET WATERS, CONSTANTINOPLE. 



The next day was full of interesting " fixtures." The diplomatic corps was 
presented to the Prince of Wales in the morning, and later on, although the 
weather was not agreeable— it was only the 3rd of February — the whole party 
went in caiques to the quay at Seraglio Point, where they saw the scanty remains 
of the old Palace of the Byzantine Emperors, burned down in 1864 — a Palace so 
full of wonders that it made the mediaeval chroniclers gasp for breath, and has 
supplied material for a huge book. The Bagdad Kiosk, the Treasury, and the 
Library were visited. The presence of the Golden Horn and the Bosphorus, 
makes of Constantinople one of the most beautiful cities in the world, and the 
party had the fullest opportunity of enjoying the famous view from the Kiosk, 
looking out on the Golden Horn towards the Sweet Waters on one side, up the 
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Bosphorus, and across to Scutari on the eastern face, and then up the Sea of 
Marmora and its islands on the south. From SeragHo Point the Prince and 
Princess drove to the Mosque of Santa Sophia — ^which is not, as might be 
supposed, dedicated to a female Saint, but to that " Holy Wisdom," which still 
holds its place as a Festival in the Anglican Kalendar. Those who wish to read 
of the glories of Santa Sophia may be referred to the glowing page of Gibbon, 
who declares that " the enthusiast who entered the Dome of St. Sophia might 
be tempted to suppose that it was the residence, or even the workmanship of 
the Deity." Justinian's fame cost so much money that, in order to pay for it, 
he had to stop the salaries of the government officials and the pay of his troops. 
For nearly fourteen centuries it has been one of the architectural wonders of 
the world, and certainly the story of its altar of gold and gems, its doors of 
ivory, amber, and cedar, its silver Patriarch's Throne, and its hundred columns 
of almost every known marble, reads like a fairy tale. 

From the Mosque a move was made to the Seraskierate, where the Minister 
of War, Hosseim Pasha, and Omar Pasha, the Generalissimo, were in waiting. 
Here there was a march-past of a few troops, and a well-deserved lunch 
followed. After lunch the Armoury was visited, and the costumes of the 
Janissaries examined. This was followed by a call at the Mosque of Sultan 
Achmet, and then everybody drove home over the Galata Bridge, through the 
Bazaar, amid immense crowds of people. 

That evening one of the most interesting events of the tour took place — 
one, too, that was to become a landmark in the social history of Turkey. The 
Prince and Princess dined with the Sultan at the Dolma Bagtche Palace — the 
first banquet that had ever been given by the Sultan to Christians, and the first 
occasion upon which any Minister, except a Grand Vizier, ever sat down in the 
presence of a Commander of the Faithful. His Imperial Majesty took in the 
Princess of Wales, who wore a dress of blue satin, with pearls and diamonds in 
her hair, while the Prince took Madame Ignatieff. The Princess sat on the 
Sultan's right and the Prince on his left. The table was magnificently decorated 
with plate and flowers, and the dining-room itself, with its candelabra and lustres 
in rock crystal, was magnificent. " We were twenty-four at table," Mrs. Grey 
wrote, " but twelve of the party were Turks, and looked so frightened and 
astonished that nobody ventured to speak a word." There were two-and-twenty 
courses, a Turkish and a French dish being served alternately. During dinner 
the Sultan chatted with his Royal guests through an interpreter, and when it 
was over he conducted the Princess and the other ladies to the Imperial Harem, 
where they were received by the Sultana Valide, while the Prince and the other 
gentlemen went to the smoking-room. Mrs. Grey wrote an account of 
what followed in her liveliest vein : — ■ 

" This visit was very much like those we had paid in Cairo to the Harem of 
the Viceroy, except that here, perhaps, there was a still more profuse display 
of diamonds, every slave (and they were all hideous) having their heads covered 
with jewels. There was an Armenian lady who interpreted. The dulness and 
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stiffness of the visit is hardly to be described. The Sultan has only one wife 
and she, m the presence of the old Sultana (his mother) is, according to their 
etiquette, not allowed to speak, and I think it was only in hdnour of our visit 
that she was not obliged to sit on the floor. . . . The most amusing part of 
the evening was the sudden appearance of the Suhan's son, aged ten, and 
daughter, aged nine, who both came marching in, followed by slaves ; he, dressed 
m full uniform, with a large diamond star and ribbon ; she, dressed in a very 
smart pink satin dress, with a train quite two yards long, all covered with lace, 
a very high diamond tiara, which nearly crushed her, and very heavy, though 
splendid necklaces and -ear-rings, etc. ; while, to complete the whole costume, 
she had a pair of scarlet gloves, with one enormous diamond on one fmger 
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outside the glove. The poor little thing could hardly move under all the lace 
and finery she was covered with. I suppose it was owing to their being so 
over-dressed that they both looked even younger and paler than they are in 
reality. It was very amusing, however, to see them place themselves, in the 
most dignified manner possible, in large armchairs opposite us, the little Princess 
doing nothing but slip down hers, when a slave helped her up again.'' The 
Frank ladies were given coffee, but were not allowed pipes, as in the Harem at 
Cairo. The Sultan did not smoke himself, and would not permit his women- 
kind to smoke either. When this not very lively diversion, which derived its 
chief piquancy from its rarity, was over, the Princess and Mrs. Grey rejoined 
the Prince, and the whole party shortly afterwards took their leave. 

The next day was Sunday, and after service at the English Church, and 
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lunch at the British Embassy, the Royal party visited the English Cemetery at 
Scutari, with its monument to those who fell " fighting for their country in the 
war against Russia in 1854, 1855, and 1856." The burial-place was found in 
no very good condition. On the 5 th of April the Prince and Princess amused 
themselves by spending a whole morning in the Bazaars under the disguise of 
" Mr. and Mrs. Williams." Whether the incognito was penetrated I cannot say, 
but " Mr. and Mrs. Williams " enjoyed themselves thoroughly, and made a great 
many purchases. " The visitors enjoyed all the Bazaar entertainments ; tasted 
haraklakoum and mahalabee ; sipped sherbets and sweet drinks, and treated 
themselves to a dish of genuine ' kibobs,' which were highly approved of." 
Everybody wore their oldest clothes, and the gentlemen of the suite who might 
chance to meet the party in the Bazaar were instructed to greet the Princess with 
" How do you do, Mrs. Williams ? " 

The hard work of pleasure re-commenced in a different form the following 
morning. Everybody went off in a procession of caiques up the Bosphorus to 
visit the Palace of Beyler Bey, also the property of the Sultan, which Dr. 
Russell described as " the most beautiful palace in the most beautiful situation 
in the world." This Palace had been prepared for the residence of the Prince 
and Princess during their stay in Constantinople, but Mr. Elliot, the 
Ambassador, had chosen the one they actually occupied as, being on the 
European side of the Eosphorus, it was more convenient and accessible. The 
interior of the building was found to be so comfortable and luxurious, and to be 
furnished and arranged with such perfect taste, that some momentary regret 
was felt that Saleh Bazaar had been preferred. The party then drove to 
Tchamlidja, the summer residence of Mustapha Fazil Pasha, brother of the 
Khedive of Egypt, to lunch, a meal so gorgeous that it " rendered dinner a 
wantonness." There were eighteen courses, and the tables were heaped up 
with the choicest fruit telegraphed for from Paris. After pipes and coffee, the 
Princess and Mrs. Grey visited the Pasha's daughters. " Home " was reached 
in the Sultan's yacht, towards evening ; but the hardest part of the day's work 
had yet to begin, for the British Ambassador was giving a ball that night in 
honour of the Prince and Princess, which the Sultan had promised to attend. 

This was quite a State function, the gentlemen being in uniform and a body 
of seamen from the Ariad)ie being drawn up in the Courtyard of the Embassy, 
who burned red and blue lights when the Royal guests arrived. There was a 
guard of honour of Royal Marines in the Hall, and when the Sultan arrived, 
accompanied by his Ministers and Officers of State, he was received at the 
entrance by the Prince and the Ambassador, the Princess of Wales and Mrs. 
Elliot greeting him at the first landing. This was the first ball the Sultan had 
ever attended in his own country, and Mrs. Grey did not think its novelty 
amused him much. It was six o'clock in the morning when the dancing 
finished, and it is not surprising to learn that nobody was stirring much before 
three o'clock the next afternoon. When Mr. Elliot waited upon the Sultan 
the next day to thank him for honouring the ball with his presence, he said 
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that he had been delighted with it, and regretted that he could not offer similar 
entertainments. He admitted that it was the first time he had been to a dance 
in his own dominions, and he was glad it was at the British Embassy, but he 
suffered from the difficulty of being unable to speak any language but his own. 
" And whenever I wanted to talk most," he added, " my interpreter, the Grand 
Vizier, was generally absent." 

This was another hard day, and while the Princess and her faithful Mrs. 
Grey went to the Padishah's private zoological gardens, the Prince visited the 
Arsenal, where all manner of war material was seen in process of manufacture. 
Ali Pasha, the Master-General of the Ordnance, who had received his technical 
education at Woolwich, presented the Prince with a beautiful old bronze gun 
of Venetian make, together with two of the great stone shot used for the 
big cannon in the Dardanelles. Thence his Royal Highness rode to the British 
Memorial Church, erected in memory of those who fell in the Crimea. In the 
evening there was a theatre pare, when L' Africaine was performed atrociously 
badly. Dr. Russell found it difficult to believe he was in Constantinople, so 
brilliant and Europeanised was the spectacle. Of course no Turkish women 
were present, " but Syrians, and Levantines, and Perotes, Greeks, and, above all, 
Armenian ladies, shone in jewels and costly dresses." The Princess of Wales 
was " beautifully dressed," and the Sultan sat in the Imperial box between her and 
her husband. The Commander of the Faithful was minded to create precedents 
during this visit, for this was the first time he had been seen with ladies in his 
box — a departure from custom which caused intense astonishment among his 
subjects. His Majesty found the piece by no means easy to follow, and at 
times he seemed distinctly bored. 

On April 8th there was another wander through the Bazaars, and in the 
afternoon the Sultan's stables were visited. Some 200 splendid horses were 
found there, including the fine old charger, twenty-nine years of age, with a pedi- 
gree of four centuries, which the Sultan used to ri^.e to the Mosque. The weather 
was atrocious, yet the Prince rode from the stables to the outskirts of the City, 
where the English residents played a cricket match with the crew of the Ariadne, 
and beat them in one innings. The day wound up with another banquet, this 
time at the Embassy. Next day, when the weather was even more shivery 
than before, the Prince of Wales paid a visit to Hobart Pasha's flag-ship, 
the iron-clad Makmoodieh. Then the Imperial yacht took everybody up the 
Bosphorus to Beybek, the summer residence of the Grand Vizier, Ali Pasha, 
where all sorts of notables were assembled to meet their Royal Highnesses. 
The luncheon to which they had been invited was a feast of two-and-twenty 
dishes, laid out in the fairy-like conservatory. The Grand Vizier's twelve-year- 
old daughter was presented — "probably the first instance in which a Turkish 
girl of such high rank has ever been presented with uncovered face to infidels." 

The visit to Constantinople, in which so much that was novel and interesting 
was intermingled with tedious State ceremonies, was now at an end, and on the 
loth the party embarked for the Crimea. Before starting, however, there was 
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much to do. Final judgment had, for instance, to be executed upon the Arab 
boy Achmet, who had not put to good use the time allowed him for repentance, 
and was consequently told that he would be sent back to Cairo, where he would' 
be set up as a donkey-boy at the Prince of Wales's expense. The Sultan gave 
a farewell lunch at the Palace of Dolma Bagtche, which appears to have been' 
anything but a cheerful meal. Scarcely a syllable was spoken, teste Mrs. Girey, 
who adds that the Sultan himself hardly uttered a word, even to the Princess 
— again, no doubt, the consequence of being unable to speak any language but 
his own, and that a tongue in which accomplishment is uncommon. Then 
came a solemn leave-taking. The Sultan led the Princess down the grand 
staircase to the Great Hall, " one of the noblest rooms m the world," and 
destined, eight years later, to become the meeting-place of that first and only 
Turkish Parliament, of which Midhat formed such sanguine, but impossible, 
hopes. Dr. Russell says that such a wonder of size and colour cannot be 
described, " but if you will fancy St. Paul's, with the interior of its dome bright 
with metallic lustre, and decorated with the richest arabesques, you may come 
near it." 

At the top of the steps which lead to the marble quay, by the side of which 
the State caiques were lying, the Sultan took leave of the Prince and Princess, 
who thanked him warmly for his magnificent hospitality. Under salutes from 
the ships, their Royal Highnesses were rowed out to the Ariadne, and upon her 
decks all the other farewells were spoken. As the vessel got under weigh, her 
band played the Turkish National Anthem, and her crew gave three cheers. 
The Turkish iron-clads saluted the Royal Standard, and the guards on the 
forts presented arms. Thus Caesar and his fortunes steamed away — it was now 
dark — into the Black Sea, " which," says Dr. Russell, " after all the brightness 
we had left behind, seemed worthy of the name." Melancholy must it be to the 
august participators in the splendid fetes at Constantinople in i860, to recall that 
Sultan Abdul Aziz, their kindly host, was 'deposed in 1876, and died mysteriously 
shortly afterwards, assassinated, it was believed, with a pair of scissors. At the 
time of that tragedy. Punch described the dead Sultan, with humour alm.ost unduly 
grim, as " Abdul As Was." 

About the political results of the Prince of Wales's visit there is, perhaps, 
not much to say. There was friction at the time between the Sultan 
and his vassal, the Khedive, and it had been hoped that the visit to 
Constantinople, immediately after Cairo, would have smoothed matters down, 
but no great improvement in the relations of the two was subsequently observed, 
although no such terrible things happened as were commonly anticipated in 
1869. That is the almost universal event in history, as in personal experience 
— nothing turns out to be quite so bad, or quite so good, as was expected. So 
far as Turkey itself was concerned, no doubt some of the Sultan's innovations 
during the stay of his English guests, were anything but popular. Dr. Russell 
reported the rumour that " the very matter of His Majesty's taking a Christian 
Princess on his arm, has offended susceptibilities outside his Palace, and has 
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created inside some of those gentle tmeutes which the weaker sex know how to 
lead to such grand results." But a full generation has passed, and the Harem 
is guarded as jealously as ever it was ! On the whole Dr. Russell, who spoke 
with knowledge, was inclined to think that, to the Royal party generally, the 
Egyptian tour was more attractive than their stay in Constantinople. " The 
bazaars and the scenes in the streets of Cairo had so completely Orientalised the 
ladies of the party, that Stamboul, seen to some disadvantage in cold or dull 
weather, did not produce so much effect as might have been expected. The 
Princess and Mrs. Grey were, it may be surmised, just in the least degree 
disappointed." Mrs. Grey, on her part, confirms this conjecture. " I never," 
she wrote, " saw a place I felt so little inclined to fall in love with." 
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The Ariadm steamed at half-speed that she might not reach Sebastopol 
before she was expected, and on the morning of the second day— April 12th— 
she passed Balaclava. The impressions of Dr. Russell as the famous Peninsula 
was neaxed are of peculiar interest, since there it was that he invented the art 
of war correspondence in the terrible and useless campaign which began in 
1854, and earned a reputation which has lasted to our time, distant as it is 
growing from those sorrowful days. " We went past Kamiesh and Kazatch, once 
black with masts and hulls, and alive with men, now blank sea and bleak shore, 
deserted and left to the wild-duck and the sea-gull— not a trace left of the busy 
towns to which war gave a vigorous commerce ' that vanished like the pall of 
white smoke that once hung over the city beyond." As the roadstead of 
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Sebastopol was entered " there came on the little group on deck a feeling too 
deep for words. The eyes of some eagerly sought out through the glass the 
familiar landmarks, and found them ; but objects came in sight which were new 
— a statue on the south, a church and cemetery on the north side. . . . There 
it was indeed! The dim contour of Fort Constantine dancing in the mirage 
— nearer at hand, the plateau, seamed with trenches, cornered by the Flagstaff 
Bastion, the Redan, the Malakoff, the Mamelon, Cathcart's Hill! . . . The 
effect of Sebastopol on strangers in its present state is to surprise them — the 
town is so much smaller than they expected it to be. The Princess and Mrs. 
Grey were, I think, somewhat disappointed when they came up and saw the 
famous place of which they had heard so much, and I am not sure that the 
Prince did not participate in their feeling. It is difficult to understand how the 
genius of an engineer and the bravery of an army could have cast a wall so 
strong around those ruined heaps, that the legions and fleets of two great Powers 
and two potent auxiliaries were held at bay for eleven long months and more." 

As soon as the Ariadne had anchored, a boat came alongside with General 
de Kotzebue, Governor of New Russia and Bessarabia, and Commander of the 
Forces of the Mihtary District of Odessa, who was accompanied by General 
Jukovsky, Governor of Simferopol, Admiral Kislinsky, Commandant of 
Sebastopol, various minor officials, and Mr. Stevens, the English Consul at 
Odessa. General Kotzebue had been Chief of the Staff to Prince Gortschakoff 
while he commanded at Sebastopol. He was, therefore, an excellent guide to 
the historic battlefields of the Crimea. He had prepared a careful itinerary for 
the four days which was all the Prince and Princess could give to the visit and, 
although it entailed hard work, it proved to be well calculated to cover the 
ground. The arrangement having been approved, the whole party went ashore 
to examine the battlefield of the Alma. Getting into droshkies with four and six 
horses abreast, they were driven at a breakneck pace to the Russian cemetery 
and memorial chapel. In each grave from forty to eighty men are buried, the 
officers being interred in separate tombs. The cemetery contains a bust of 
Gortschakoff, who, when he died at Warsaw, ordered that he should be buried 
upon the scene of his great exploit. A little moralising may be excused upon 
such an occasion, and Dr. Russell could not avoid the temptation. " The 
gentle Princess, very probably, as she mused in this City of the Dead, and read 
how such an one had led such a sortie, and how many fell on such a day, felt 
like ' little Wilhelmine ' in Southey's ballad, and thought ' it was a very wicked 
thing.' The Prince who, unfortunately, was suffering from a severe cold, took 
deep interest in what he saw ; and the Princess was much impressed by the 
melancholy character of the scene." 

This visit over, the sixteen miles to the battlefield were covered in an hour 
and a-half, so furious was the driving of the Russian coachman. Dr. Russell 
was asked to take a seat on the box of the Prince's carriage to describe the 
positions as they were passed. An escort of Tartars rode by the side of the 
equipages and created a tremendous dust. At the villages on the way the 
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people made offerings of bread and salt to the Prince and Princess, and the 
■carriages finally halted almost on the spot where Lord Raglan's tent was pitched 
on the evening of the victory. Here the Pr,ince had some talk with an old 
Russian who was wounded and taken prisoner in the battle. His Royal 
Highness and the gentlemen mounted horses that were in waiting, while the 
Princess and Mrs. Grey followed in a pony carriage, but, says the latter, " driving 
over the very rough ground, still full of great holes made by the shells that fell 
during the battle, was not pleasant, and the carriage soon breaking down, we 
got into a larger one with four horses." At the epaulement, which was carried 
by the Light Division, re-taken and abandoned by the enemy on the advance 
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of the Guards and the defeat of their left, the Prince of Wales dismounted and 
examined the position carefully, and read the names on the memorial stone in 
front of the battery which marks where many of the Light Division fell. 
Crossing the little river Alma by the ford, and going through the ruined 
village of Bourliouk, the Prince was shown where Lord Raglan passed the 
stream— a mere rivulet— where Prince Napoleon's division was held in check by 
the gathering masses of the enemy above, and where Bosquet turned the Russian 
left. The party lunched at a Tartar farmhouse where the British field-hospital 
was established on that 20th of September, 1854- They had Crimean wmes and 
good fare, " and sounds of mirth and the music of cheerful voices came from 
the building, the walls of which had echoed to such awful sounds on that 
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memorable September night." It was a long and dusty drive back to the 
Ariadne, where the Russian officials and the British Consul were entertained at 
dinner, the Prince of Wales proposing the health of the Czar, and General 
Kotzebue that of Queen Victoria. 

The morning of their second day in the Crimea gave the party an opportunity 
•of seeing the effects of a few hours' rain on the soil. At breakfast-time horses 
could not keep their feet on the slippery land, yet how often had this difficulty 
to be grappled with during the campaign ! But when the rain ceased a strong 
wind dried up the ground very quickly, and when, rather later than had been 
intended, Russia's guests landed, they were received with hearty cheers. Bread 
-and salt were again offered, and " God save the Queen " was played. The 
Prince inspected a Company of the Regiment in garrison, and received the usual 
compliment on such occasions, of being presented with the " Report 
•of the day. It was a terrible picture of the ruin and desolation of war which 
met the eyes of the visitors in Sebastopol. " It was really sad," wrote Mrs. Grey, 
" to see every other house, and most of the principal buildings, still in ruins ; 
and you can still trace the marks of the balls in the walls that are left standing. 
It was really melancholy to see all this, and then to think how little this frightful 
•scene of desolation, with all its accompanying bloodshed and loss of life, is now 
ever thought of." Dr. Russell said that, apart from a church, a few patched-up 
houses in the main street, and a couple of ruins, the town was a Tadmor or a 
Palmyra. The Queen of the Euxine, with its fifty thousand souls, was reduced 
to a population of some 5,000, '' most of them apparently in penury." Money 
had been granted by the Russian Government for re-building the houses, but 
most of those who received it preferred to spend it elsewhere. Heaps of guns 
and shot and shell still lay by the water's edge of the Creek. 

The Redan was the first objective of the day. " The Prince rode outside to 
the salient, and there dismounted and surveyed the scene of the two assaults 
and of such desperate combats. The head of our last sap was shown to him, 
and the trench from which our poor fellows had to run the gauntlet for 300 
yards, the place where they got in, the ground which they held so long 
unsupported. Little children came up to offer bullets and shell splinters for 
sale, and diligent research rewarded private explorers, among whom the Prince 
was most sedulous." Other points of interest were examined, and presently 
the cemetery on Cathcart's Hill was reached. Dr. Russell tells us : — " The gate 
■of the cemetery was closed, but the Princess ascended the steps and entered 
the enclosure, and there, in company with her husband, she walked slowly 
through the noiseless streets, reading the names inscribed on the stones, and 
stopping now and then to pick a flower or a weed from the side of the grave 
of one whose friends she knew. . There were few of the party who had 

not a friend or relative lying there. The Prince often called the Princess's 
attention to some name known far away, and with his wonderful memory could 
"tell how such a one was related at home." 

The cemetery was found to be in a sad plight, with slabs broken and tablets 
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chipped and split, while weeds and rank grass covered everything. Happily all 
this is now changed, and Sir Evelyn Wood, writing in 1894, reported that 
Cathcart's Hill Cemetery was kept in very good order by the British Vice- 
Consul, although constant attention was necessary in the summer months to keep 
it tidy, in consequence of the dry nature of the soil. The Royal party lunched 
in a small room in a farmhouse on the field of Inkerman, near the famous 
windmill which was almost the centre of the fight. Many relics of the British 
occupation were found stowed away in the courtyard. After lunch the Prince 
galloped to the Inkerman ridge, while the Princess and Mrs. Grey drove as far 
as was possible on the rough ground. Looking down on the Tchernaya and 
the Traktin Bridge, the scene of the Light Cavalry charge, General Kotzebue 
explained to the Prince the features of the Russian attack which ended so, 
disastrously for the attacking force. Passing the Inkerman Monument His 
Royal Highness examined the glen in which General Cathcart was killed, and 
the famous Sand Bag Battery immortalised by the Guards' defence. They next 
proceeded, past the Little Redan, to the Malakoff Tower, in the ditch of which 
nearly 4,000 French lie buried. The visitors passed through the loop-holed 
corridor at the base, examined the magazine, and mounted to the summit, whence 
they obtained a view which gave an excellent idea of the nature and extent of 
the Russian defences. There was no time to visit the Mamelon or the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, but the party went down to the dockyard wall, which 
stood in ruins as the Allies left it. General Kotzebue, giving way to his feelings 
for once, declared that the destruction of the Docks was " un acte de barbarisme." 
There was a breakneck gallop back to the Ariadne, and the Russian officers 
and Mr. Stevens again dined on board, the health of the Czar and of the Prince 
and Princess being drunk. 

The next day was very full indeed, the visitors driving from Sebastopol to 
the Czar's summer Palace at Livadia, examining everything of interest by the 
way. As soon as they had started, the Ariadne and her attendant Psyche, left 
the harbour of Sebastopol for Yalta, to land the luggage at Livadia. The Prmce 
and Princess drove with Sir A. Buchanan and Mrs. Grey, attended by Dr. Rujsell, 
Major Alison, and Captain ElHs, all three of whom had been through the war. 
The droshkies drove at their usual tearing pace through the French lines, past 
their headquarters, and so on to their great cemetery, where enormous numbers 
of poor fellows, officers and men, lie buried in very precise and mathematical 
order. Thence they cut across country to the British headquarters, where Lord 
Raglan lived— and died, the humble abode upon which, as Dr. Russell reminds 
us, " the hopes and fears of the Empire were at one time concentrated." This 
was naturally a peculiarly interesting visit to the Prince of Wales who, as we 
have seen in an earlier chapter, followed the campaign as a boy with absorbmg 
curiosity. The house was then in the occupation of a Russian ofacer, who 
received his guests in uniform, and presented his wife. The place was 
beautifully kept, and a tablet on the wall. of one of the rooms marks where 
Lord Raglan died. His heart is buried in the garden under a marble slab. 
VOL. II. ° 
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foi " Chamberlains in green and gold Court dress, the keys of office, silk 
stockings and buckles, for a mass of servants from St. Petersburg, and for a 
ver)' ceremonious yet cheerful reception." The Ariadne and the Psyche had 
arrived, and the luggage was already bestowed in the rooms told off for the 
Royalties and the suite by the clever courier, M. Kanne. Dinner was necessarily 
very late, and I am sure everybody must have been glad, after such a day, to 
go to bed, although Mrs. Grey, the indefatigable, assured her Diary that she 
was "not a bit tired." Livadia is an exceedingly beautiful spot, and next 
morning there was leisure to admire the scenery, as well as the comfort and 
luxury of the house itself. In the gardens brilliant flower-beds were in full 
bloom, although the crests of the crags above were whitened with snow. The 
Princess was in excellent health and spirits after her fatiguing day, and the 
Prince had nearly got rid of a bad cold that had troubled him for some days. 
Thus all the world was attuned to the delightful surroundings. There was a 
merry breakfast, with "tea fit for the Czarina," and freshly-caught trout from 
a neighbouring stream. After breakfast an examination was made of the 
detached Chalets belonging to various members of the Imperial family, and of 
the private chapel, where the gentlemen were admitted inside the altar rails. 
The Princess would have followed, but it had to be explained to her that the 
Eastern Church does not permit women to set foot in such sacred places. On 
that head no concession could be made to any rank, and so Her Royal Highness 
had to submit to exclusion. 

After this came a drive to the Palace of Orianda, belonging to the Grand 
Duke Constantine. It was built by his mother, who gave it to her sons, but 
it was won by the then owner in a throw of dice. Thence the party drove on 
to Alupka, the Palace of Prince Woronzoff, where Prince Troubetskoi, Princess 
Woronzoff's brother, was waiting to receive the Prince and Princess. A Tartar 
village surrounded the domain, and the women and girls, with their golden 
diadems and frontlets of coins, were gathered on the house-tops to greet the 
visitors. Here a magnificent luncheon was served, and afterwards carriages 
took everybody back to Livadia, whence complimentary telegrams were 
exchanged with the Czar. Sir A. Buchanan also sent an official despatch, 
through the Embassy, to Prince Gortschakoff, " to express the high sense enter- 
tained of the reception given to the Royal party." As the Ariadne was boarded 
a tiny battery in the Palace gardens fired a salute, and the little crowd near the 
landing-place cheered, while the band of the frigate played the beautiful Russian 
Anthem, the melody of which is so familiar to English churchgoers from its 
employment as a hymn tune. The Crimea was left behind with a regret which 
none who had seen it under less happy auspices could have imagined to be 
possible. The country is a paradise in summer, and although the weather 
was still exceedingly cold, the visitors had a foretaste of what its beautiful 
scenery would have been like when the weather had grown somewhat more 
genial. 

It was nearly seven in the evening when the Ariadne and the Psyche 
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weighed anchor and steamed once more for the Bosphorus, the Prince and 
Princess remaining on deck as long as any of the exquisite coast scenery 
was visible. A pleasant run of twenty- four hours brought the Ariadne 
to anchor once more opposite the Sultan's Palace, on the Bosphorus, on the 
evening of the i6th. But the ship was not anchored without a series of 
minor mishaps. In swinging round, the frigate was carried by the current 
against two vessels at anchor, one after the other, and some damage was done. 
Then there was a narrow escape of fouling an ironclad, which would probably 
have been a serious matter. These emotions had hardly been recovered from 
when there was a cry of " man overboard," which happily turned out to be a 
false alarm. The Psyche also had a little collision of her own and lost one of 
her boats. The Sultan observed some of these exploits of the British Navy 
from the windows of the Dolma Bagtche Palace and sent to know if any 
assistance was needed. During the morning of the 17th, the ship was boarded 
by all sorts of grandees, coming to pay their respects to the Prince of Wales, 
and later on His Royal Highness went off to pay a farewell visit to the 
Commander of the Faithful. "When the cat's away, the mice will play," and 
during the Prince's absence on shore the " young gentlemen " amused themselves 
by raking the Harem windows of the Palace opposite with their glasses. An 
occasional feminine vision was apparent, but presently a stern guardian appeared 
and no more visions were seen. 

Shortly after the Prince was again on board, the Sultan returned his visit. 
He was received with great ceremony and taken down to the Royal apartments, 
the simplicity of which probably surprised him. When he came upstairs again 
he took a cordial leave of his guests, and departed in great state. In the 
afternoon the Princess and Mrs. Grey, with two of their gentlemen, had a drive 
through the streets of Constantinople, and when they returned in the evening, 
preparations were at once made to weigh anchor. The departure was a pretty 
sight. The Ariadne was lit up with red and blue lights held by men at the end of 
each yard-arm, while the Turkish ships were all illuminated to the mast-heads. 
Rockets were sent up, and music and cheering were heard on all sides. A 
smooth night passage across the Sea of Marmora was followed by a " regular 
snorter" in the Dardanelles, which compelled both vessels to bring vp on the 
Asiatic side of the Straits, m the midst of many other craft which dared not 
face the ferocity of the gale. This was Sunday, and the next day, April 19th, 
was like unto it, so far as weather was concerned, with the addition of torrents 
of rain The Prince, who had no objection to a breeze, was anxious to get on, 
but consideration for the Princess, who was not quite so heroic, counselled 
continued lying-to. In the afternoon, however, the wind moderated sufficiently 
to allow of starting again, and it presently became smooth enough for the 
Prince and Princess to attend, on the main-deck, one of those ridiculous Christy 
Minstrel performances, which are now,, happily, almost entirely out-of-date. 
Afterwards the Prince visited the Ward-Room, where there was some smgmg. 

There was very httle improvement in the weather next mornmg, and the 
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Piraeus, the port of Athens, was reached in torrential rain. All the ships in 
harbour fired salutes, and were wreathed in flags, which looked exceedingly 
dispirited in the downpour. Notwithstanding the weather, it was a gala uniform 
day, and soon the deck of the Ariadne was full of bedraggled military and 
diplomatic finery. Presently the King of Greece came off, under a salute, and 
was received on deck with proper regal ceremony by his brother-in-law, and 
his sister, the Princess of Wales. He was accompanied by his uncle. Prince 
Frederick of Gliicksburg, who wore the picturesque archaic dress of a Knight 
of Malta, and both were uncommonly glad to meet their relatives. After 
lunch the King's barge took the Royal party ashore, and at the landing-place 
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they stepped upon a flower-strewn carpet; but the rain was still pitiless, and 
the sightseers were drenched. The line from Athens to the Piraeus, then 
the only bit of railway in all Greece, had but just been completed, and the 
special train that was in waiting whisked the party through the famous Olive 
Forest to Athens in a few minutes. Arrived in the Capital, they were at once 
driven to the large and stately, but comfortable Palace, set in the midst of 
beautiful gardens, and commanding enchanting views over the Piraeus and the 
Bay of Salamis, the Acropolis, and the blue waters of the Bay. The 
King had come from Corfu, where the Court was at the time, on purpose to 
receive his sister and her husband, leaving the Queen behind, and the arrange- 
ment was that, after two days in Athens, the whole party should sail for that 
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beautiful summer island. That day the weather was too unattractive to make 
anybody anxious to go out of doors; but the next morning, when the 
temperature was deliciously warm, the Prince and Princess, accompanied by the 
King, went to the AcropoHs and " admired all that the rage of heathen, Turk, 
and Christian has left of statuary and temples." There was a brilliant State 
banquet in the evening, at which one of the guests was the famous: General 
Church, whose memory is still revered in the country for whose army he did so 
much. The servants on this occasion all wore the national costume — a short, 
stiff, plaited white petticoat, coming down to the knee, and a short richly- 
embroidered jacket and waistcoat, with long, open sleeves. They all wore 
moustaches, having shown signs of revolt when King George desired to have 
them shaved off. 

On the 22nd, after a visit to the Greek Cathedral, the party went to the 
Theatre of Bacchus, which had then only lately been excavated — that ancient and 
wonderful play-house with the names of the owners still engraved upon the seats. 
That night the Acropolis was illuminated in honour of the English visitors. The 
King and M. Metaxas devised the sight which, given the propriety of bathing 
these venerable ruins in lime-light, was exceedingly effective. Dr. Russell found 
the illuminations much better, and much more dexterously managed, than that of 
the Temple of Thebes a few weeks previously. Next morning saw the departure 
for Corfu, in the midst of a hearty popular demonstration. The embarkation 
was made on the Greek gunboat Salmena, the Ariadne having been sent round 
to meet the travellers on the other side of the Isthmus of Corinth. The vessel 
took the inner passage by Salamis to Kalamaki, which was reached in the 
afternoon. There carriages were waiting to take the King and his relatives 
across the Isthmus. There was usually some talk of brigands in these latitudes 
in those days. Consequently a cavalry escort accompanied the carriages, and 
infantry patrols guarded the mountain roads, to make quite sure that no Roi 
des Montagues should swoop down and make a right Royal bag. At the head 
of the Bay the Ariadne, Psyche, and Caradoc, with the Greek frigate Hellas, 
and the King's yacht Amphitrite were anchored. The first-named having been 
boarded, the little fleet stood down the Straits of Corinth, and after dinner the 
King of the Hellenes and the Prince of Wales were entertained in the Ward- 
Room, where there was some good singing. 

Cephalonia was passed at sunrise the next morning, but it was afternoon 
when the vessels came to anchor off Corfu, which Mr. Gladstone's Government 
had given up to Greece not many years before. The few guns which we left 
behind when we evacuated the island, came in useful for firing a salute when 
the King and his guests landed. There was quite a State reception, all the 
officials and foreign Consuls, with the Artillery of the Municipal Guard bemg 
present at the landing-place. The illustrious visitors walked up to the Palace, 
where they were received by the Queen, who even before the Arzadm 
discharged her passengers, had been seen waving her handkerchief from the 
balcony, and by Prince William of Glucksburg, better known at that time as 
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the Prince of Holstein, who commanded the reserve of Austrian cavalry at the 
Battle of Sadowa. Shortly afterwards all the Royal personages drove out to 
the Casino, the villa outside the town where the King usually lived, the suite 
remaining at the Palace which was formerly occupied by the English Governors. 
The Casino had been built some thirty years before by Sir Frederick Adam, 
Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, as a summer residence. It 
was very small, but a few days were spent there very pleasantly. The King 
of Greece had been passing through a very trying political period, and no doubt 
the presence of his sister and her husband at such a time was very grateful to him. 

The second day in Corfu — April 25th — was the Feast of St. Spiridion, the 
patron of the place, and the town was very bright and gay. The streets were 
filled with people in brilliant holiday costumes, who formed regular lines on 
each side of the streets through which the Saint was expected to pass. " This 
Saint Spiridion who died 1,500 years ago," says Mrs. Grey, "is still kept in a 
glass case, with a gold frame, richly ornamented, and is taken out of it three 
times a year to be carried through the streets. There is a long procession of 
clergy and priests in most gorgeous vestments, carrying flags and banners, and 
attended by a military escort. I thought it a horrible and disgusting sight, to 
see this old withered body, with its head hanging on one side, thus exposed 
and carried about. Yet these people believe so implicitly in its sanctity, that 
they bring out the sick and lay them on the road by which the procession is to 
pass. People of all classes join in the procession, and the people in the crowd 
never cease crossing themselves all the time the Saint is in sight. Several 
Russian sailors also joined in the procession, in which almost everybody carried 
a taper or a banner. The church bells never ceased ringing, and the guns were 
fired all the time. The Royal party came to town to see it." 

The 26th and 27th of April were quiet days, diversified by drives about the 
Island and a visit to the Citadel. On the evening of the latter the Prince of 
Wales went on board the Psyche in readiness for crossing over to Albania, 
where preparations had been made for a shooting party. He was very anxious 
that his brother-in-law should accompany him, but. Dr. Russell tells us, his 
Majesty had scruples founded upon prudence. Long before the then recent 
troubles with Turkey, the King went across one day with the Count of Albania, 
and spent a few hours there. On his return to Athens he was waited upon by 
the Turkish Ambassador who, whether in jest or earnest, represented to the 
King that it would have been proper to make a communication to the Turkish 
authorities before setting foot in the Ottoman dominions. There was at this 
time a very sore feeling between the two countries, and it was thought 
undesirable to risk exciting the Albanian Christians by the descent of the King 
of Greece, in company with the Heir-Apparent to the throne of Great Britain. 
Before starting there was an excursion along the coast to Govino and Vido, and 
the Royal ladies distinguished themselves by the gusto with which they under- 
took fatiguing climbs. 

The Psyche left at dawn the next morning, and the sportsmen landed at 
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eight. A long day was made of it, although the heat necessitated a prolonged 
rest at noon. Mr. Montagu killed a five-year-old and Colonel Teesdale a three- 
year-old boar, and M. Kriesis shot a doe ; but the Prince never so much as saw 
a wild animal all day, which, so far as he was concerned, was blank. The party 
got back in time for dinner. The next morning Prince Napoleon arrived in 
his steam-yacht, and Captain Ellis was sent down in full uniform by the Prince ' 
of Wales to arrange for a visit. It was understood that His Imperial Highness 
was not very well ; otherwise his proceedings might have appeared rather odd. 
Captain Ellis was received by an aide-de-camp, who took in his message to the 
Prince's cabin and, after waiting some time for a reply, finally received word 
that Prince Napoleon "would find some way of seeing His Royal Highness in 
the course of the day." In the afternoon the King and Queen, with the Prince 
and Princess of Wales went on board H.M.S. Royal Oak, which they examined 
with interest. Thence they rowed to the Russian frigate Askiold, a wooden 
ship armed with old-fashioned smooth-bore guns, which was found "' not very 
striking" to visitors fresh from the British ironclad. The King and Queen 
were then escorted to the Ariadne, and took away with them a " marine 
velocipede," which had been brought as a present for King George. After 
this His Majesty had a short interview with Prince Napoleon at the Palace, 
and the latter asked after the Prince and Princess of Wales. He afterwards 
called upon them at the Casino, but they were out, and he was reduced to 
leaving cards, and as he left for Venice at daybreak the next morning no meeting 
took place between them. 

The 30th, which was the last day but one in Corfu, was a red-letter occasion. 
The entire party drove out to Benizze, the residence of Count Flamburiari, where 
lunch was spread out of doors under the shade of trellis work covered with fruit. 
The drive was beautiful, and the lunch excellent, and everybody was full of 
fun. " The Princess was charmed, and was in the best possible spirits." After 
lunch all the gentlemen, divided into two armies, amused themselves with a 
battle of oranges, a grove of which stood near by. The steam-launch and 
barge of the Ariadne were sent for, and the party returned home by water. 
On May Day, after dinner, the happy visit to the charming Southern Isle Ccime 
to an end. Before going to the ship the Royal relatives " conversed apeurt long 
and earnestly together." The Prince and Princess had a brilliant send-off, of 
which Dr. Russell gives a capital description : — 

" As the six carriages came to the descent to the sea, it looked all afire, a 
long line of men in double row, holding up blue, green, and red lights, which 
illuminated the faces of the people, and brought out of the darkness a magic 
city of many-hued palaces. The bands played, the people shouted. The boats 
of the Ariadne and Royal Oak at the jetty were ablaze with lights, and in the 
placid water between Vido and the shore, the frigates — British, Russian, and 
Greek — lay in a mirror, which reflected every spar and every change in the 
perpetual eruption of rockets from their decks. As the Royal party entered 
the barge, a bouquet of seventy-five rockets rushed up from the Ariadne's bow 
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and, spreading out over a quarter of the heavens, filled them for an instant with 
a myriad constellations. Then, amid the cheers of the people, the boats pushed 
off to the Ariadne, which decked herself in incessant robes of flame to welcome 
them, while all the craft in the harbour seemed intent on eclipsing her 
astonishing energies. It was a sight not to be described, and never to be 
forgotten. The sea became like a gorgeous sky at sunset. Out burst along 
the bulwarks, on the yard-arms, and booms of the ships of war, globes of many- 
coloured fires and, as these died out, the fountain of flame welled out once more, 
till it was time to give the stars a chance." 

It can be well understood that in the troublous circumstances of the time 
— just then it seemed very much as though the " forward party " in Greece 
would never rest until they had provoked a collision with Turkey, in which 
King George's throne might have been wrecked — the relations were loth to say 
the last good-byes, and King and Queen, Prince and Princess, spent an hour 
in the boudoir below before the word for departure was given. All four came 
up on deck, and there was a touching farewell. As the young King of the 
Hellenes, whose emotion could not be restrained, stepped over the side he was 
greeted with a hearty cheer and another flight of rockets. The Princess of Wales, 
who was also much moved, went below, but the Prince remained on the poop, 
enjoying the beautiful night, and the fairy-like lights on the shore. His 
meditations were sadly interrupted by one of the sailors falling overboard as 
he was coming down from one of the yards. Buoys with blazing fuses were 
thrown into the sea and a boat was lowered, but the poor fellow was not found. 
He was supposed tp have struck something, and so been rendered insensible, as 
he fell. This unhappy accident naturally clouded the few remaining hours the 
Prince and Princess had to remain in their floating home. 

Early the next afternoon Brindisi was reached. The Prince and Princess 
were received by representatives of the King of Italy, the Chamber of Deputies, 
and the local authorities, with a guard of honour. A special train, to which 
King Victor Emmanuel's own saloon carriage had been attached, was in waiting, 
and a famous cook had been sent from Naples to beguile the tedium of the long 
railway journey. Turin was reached in twenty-four hours, after the 
train had been boarded at Bologna by Sir Augustus Paget, the British 
Minister, who accompanied the travellers to the confines of Italy. At 
Turin the Prince and Princess visited King Victor Emmanuel's uncle, the 
Prince di Carignan, and gave an official dinner ati the Hotel 
de I'Europe. Next morning the Prince di Carignan saw them off at the station 
and, after traversing the Mont Cenis tunnel, which was then a novelty, Macon 
was reached late at night, and Paris early on the morning of the 5th of May. 
The party stayed at the Hotel Bristol, and spent a week in Paris in a round 
of dinners, visits, and reviews, being treated with marked distinction by the 
Emperor and Empress, whom the Prince and Princess of Wales then saw for 
the last time upon their thrones. Marlborough House was reached on the 
evening of the 12th, after an absence from England of nearly six months. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



SUNSHINE AND SHADE. 



When the distinguished travellers came home the season was almost at its 
height, and it was not long before they were once more busy. They had, indeed, 
but narrowly escaped being plunged into receptions and addresses the moment 
they set foot on English soil. The Corporation of Dover had entertained 
designs upon their peace in this regard ; but the Mayor was a true courtier and 
had telegraphed to know if the Prince would like to receive an Address upon 
landing. He replied that he would rather not, since both the Princess and 
himself were fatigued by long travel. Their Royal Highnesses, therefore, 
escaped for the time being. But a life of secluded ease is not for heirs-apparent, 
and a fortnight later the Prince found it incumbent upon him to take his wife to 
the Derby. This was her first appearance on Epsom Downs, and, although it was 
only Pretender's year, there was a great concourse, who could not but observe 
the great improvement in the Princess's appearance as the result of her long 
holiday. Then there was the anniversary meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, at which the Prince of Wales was present in his capacity of Vice- 
Patron. In his speech he said that he was ashamed to answer to the name of 
traveller when he was surrounded by so many men who had been from one end 
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of the world to the other. " But," the Prince added, " I cannot be too grateful 
that my lamented father at an early period gave me an opportunity of travelling 
and seeing foreign countries." Sir Samuel Baker had just been appointed by the 
Khedive Governor of Equatorial Africa, with a special mandate to put down 
slavery on the White Nile, and the fact was alluded to that the Prince had been 
instrumental in obtaining the appointment for him. 

This summer Ismail Pasha paid a second visit to England, and' as the Prince 
and Princess had been so recently and so magnificently entertained by him, it 
was inevitable that they should be much occupied with his visit. The Prince 
met him at the station, took him to Windsor and the Zoo, gave him a concert 
at Marlborough House, at which Patti and Nilsson sang, and accompanied him 
to the Crystal Palace and divers other festivities and pleasaunces. In fact, from 
the 22nd of June to the 1st of July, when the Khedive left for Brussels, the ruler 
of Egypt and the heir of Englsmd were inseparable. On the /th the Prince 
and Princess, always mindful of their local duties as Norfolk magnates, went 
down to Kings' Lynn to open the new Alexandra Dock. On the way they 
called at the Grammar School, where the Prince, as the donor of an annual prize 
of a gold medal, which he had instituted some four or five years before, presented 
it personally to the successful competitor of 1 869. After the ceremonial opening 
of the Dock the Prince made a speech in which he expressed the pleasure which 
his wife and himself derived from their Norfolk residence. A fortnight later, 
they went to Worsley, near Manchester, to stay with the Earl of Ellesmere, and 
to visit the Show of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. They went 
from Worsley to Manchester in a state barge, towed by horses, ridden by 
postillions, on the Bridgwater Canal, and returned by the same unusual con- 
veyance — which had, however, been used when the Queen and the Prince 
Consort were there in 1851. The next day they paid a visit to Manchester and 
Salford, which kept general hoHday in honour of the occasion. Thence they went 
to Brantinghamthorpe, Mr. Christopher Sykes's place in Yorkshire, and 
inaugurated the new Western Dock at Hull. 

On the 23rd of July, 1869, the Prince of Wales unveiled the statue which the 
citizens of London had created on the east of the Royal Exchange to com- 
memorate the then unexampled act of munificence which will ever be associated 
with the name of George Peabody, the American merchant who, having made 
a fortune in this country, sought to benefit the poor of London. This he did by 
providing money for the erection of the great piles of Industrial Dwellings which 
were named after him. In those days philanthropy on a large scale was a new 
thing, and the surroundings of the Royal Exchange were crowded with a 
cheering throng. The impression made by Mr. Peabody's generosity was 
adequately reflected in the Prince's speech. " Among the many duties which I 
have to perform," he said, " and which I have the privilege of performing, none 
could have given me greater pleasure than to assist and take part in the unveiling 
of this statue. The name of George Peabody is so well known to all of you that 
really I feel some difficulty in saying anything new of that remarkable man ; but, 
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at the same time, it affords me the deepest gratification to join in paying a mark 
of tribute and respect to the name of that great American citizen and philan- 
thropist — I may say that citizen of the world. England can never adequately 
pay the debt of gratitude which she owes to him — London especially, where his 
wonderful charity has been so liberally distributed. For a man not born in 
this country to give a sum of, I believe, more than a quarter of a million pounds 
sterling for purposes of benevolence is a fact unexampled." Before concluding, 
the Prince thanked Mr. Motley, the United States Minister, for his presence, and 
added : — •" Be assured that the feelings which I personally entertain towards 
America are the same as they ever were. I can never forget the reception which 
I had there nine years ago, and my earnest wish and hope is that England and 
America may go hand in hand in peace and prosperity." 

Shortly after this there came a little visit to the Continent, as Princess Alice 
reminds us. Under date July 29th, 1 869, she writes from Kranichstein : — 

" Dear Bertie and Alix, with their children, arrived at Darmstadt after ten, 
and we brought them here by eleven o'clock last night. They are all looking 
well, but Bertie has shaved off his beard, which does not suit him. Dear Alix 
is unchanged, and certainly no fatter." Later on there was a stay in Scotland ; 
and on the 14th of October the Prince of Wales found himself for the first 
time in his good city of Chester, of which he had from his birth been the 
titular Earl. He was to have gone to Eaton Hall, but the Marquess (not yet 
Duke) of Westminster was ill, and he was entertained at the Grosvenor Hotel 
by Earl Grosvenor. In the quaint language of the contemporary reporter, he 
received " a deferential but not tumultuous welcome." Perhaps Chester thought 
its Earl ought to have come earlier. The streets were lined with torch-bearers, 
for it was evening, and there was a semi-public dinner. Next morning there 
was a drive through the streets and a demonstration of Sunday Schools, and 
the children sang a version of " God bless the Prince of Wales," which spoke 
of the " Earl and Countess of Chester." The Recorder read an Address, and 
in his reply the Prince said that Chester possessed a peculiar claim upon his 
interest, and that he had long looked forward to an opportunity of becoming 
better acquainted with the town and its people. Referring to his titular 
connection with the place. His Royal Highness said : — " I beg you to believe that 
I am not less proud than my predecessors were to hold the two titles combined, 
and to regard with the same interest the union of feeling and goodwill which 
exist between the County Palatine [of Chester] and the Principality " [of Wales]. 
He afterwards opened the new Town Hall, and visited the Cathedral. At the 
luncheon which followed the Prince announced that the Queen intended to 
knight the Mayor. Nobody seems to have lapsed sufficiently from 
decorum to make any allusion to that mythical Baronetcy which, as we saw in the 
early pages of this book, was looked for in vain by both the outgoing and the 
incoming Mayors of Chester on the 9th of November, 1841. Then there were 
sports on the racecourse, and at night illuminations and a ball at the 
Town Hall at which the Prince danced frequently. He left on the 1 6th. The 
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Princess did not ax:compaiiy him on this occasion, and the reason was made clear 
when on the 26th of November, Princess Maud was born. 

Meanwhile this preoccupation had not prevented the Princess arranging the 
usual little surprises for her husband's birthday. It has always been the custom 
in the English Royal Family to regard these occasions as happy httle anniversaries, 
and not to be aghast at the flight of time to the extent of ignoring them, and it 
was the Princess's wont to compose a few little rhymes for the children to present 
to their father when the gth of November came round. It chances that some of 
these lines for this year have been preserved, and I give them here as an 
example of the simple domesticities that were cultivated at Marlborough House. 
" Eddy " was, of course, the promising and lamented Duke of Clarence : — 
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'EDDY'S VERSE FOR PAPA'S BIRTHDAY. 
"9TH November, 1869. 

"Day of pleasure 

Brightly dawning, 
Take the gift 

On this sweet morning. 
Our best hopes 

And wishes blending. 
Must yield joy 

That's never ending." 



In an earlier chapter I have gathered some interesting details connected with 
the Prince of Wales's initiation into Freemasonry. The time had now come 
when he was to commence in earnest his long and distinguished connection 
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with the craft. At the meeting of Grand Lodge on the ist of September, 1869, 
he was elected to the position of Past Grand Master, and on the evening of the 
1st of December the United Grand Lodge of England assembled at Freemasons' 
Hall, Great Queen Street, on the occasion of the Prince's admission. The Grand 
Master, the Earl of Zetland, occupied the throne, having on his right Earl de 
Grey and Ripon, with Mr. Algernon Perkins in the Senior Warden's chair, and 
Mr. J. G. Dodson, M.P. (afterwards Lord Monk Bretton) in that of the Junior 
Warden. Many Past Grand Officers also occupied seats on the dais. After the 
Lodge had been formally opened, the Grand Master rose and said he had to 
inform Grand Lodge that the Prince of Wales was waiting to be admitted into 
the Lodge. By the confirmation of the minutes His Royal Highness was now 
a member of Grand Lodge and enjoyed the title of Past Grand Master. There 
could be but one feeUng — which was one of rejoicing — among the brethren at 
the accession of the illustrious brother to a seat in that assembly. As the Prince 
was now waiting, he did not think it necessary to say another word. He felt quite 
sure that all the brethren rejoiced as he did, and had the highest gratification at 
finding their illustrious brother coming among them. He would therefore 
direct the two Grand Wardens, the Grand Director of Ceremonies, and the other 
officers to conduct His Royal Highness into the Lodge. 

These officers accordingly retired, and when they returned with the Prince 
the whole of the brethren rose simultaneously. He wore an ordinary Master 
Mason's apron, and the Ribbon and Star of the Garter, and was conducted to the 
left of the Grand Master, where he remained standing. The Grand Master, 
addressing the Prince, said : — " May it please your Royal Highness. It is my 
duty to welcome most cordially your Royal Highness to the Grand Lodge of 
England, and I assure your Royal Highness that this epoch has long been 
wished for and expected by the body of Masons forming the craft of England. 
I can further assure your Royal Highness that your advent to Masonry was 
welcomed most enthusiastically by every private Lodge in England. The craft 
in general in England is so much indebted to the patronage of your Royal 
House that they cannot but be most desirous to show their cordial good wishes 
to that House, and their delight at receiving your Royal Highness among them as 
a brother Mason. It is hardly necessary for me to enumerate the members of 
your Royal House who have been patrons, Grand Masters, and members of the 
craft in England ; you have only to look round to see the portraits of George IV., 
the Duke of York, and your Royal Highness's more immediate ancestor, the 
Duke of Kent, to know what great advantages the craft in general have derived 
from such illustrious patronage, and to make you well aware of the delight 
which your coming into Masonry has caused in this country." After again 
alluding to the services of the Duke of Kent and the Duke of Sussex, the 
Grand Master invested the Prince with the " Clothing " of a Past Grand Master, 
and invited him to take his seat as a member of the Grand Lodge of England. 
All the Prince's titles were announced by Sir Albert Woods, who proclaimed 
him also by his new title in Masonry. 
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The Prince of Wales then said :— " Most Worshipful Grand Master, Deputy- 
Grand Master, Grand Officers, and Brethren— Allow me to tender you mj. warmest 
and most sincere thanks for the great honour you have conferred upon me this 
evening. For a long time past it had been my wish to become a Freemason, 
a member of this ancient craft. Although, brethren, I was initiated in a foreign 
country, I at the time felt— and you will all agree with me— that Freemasonry 
is one and the same in all countries. We are all fellow-craftsmen, and I assure 
you I feel it a great honour to be here to-day, admitted a member of the 
Grand Lodge of England. Allow me to thank you once more. Most Worshipful 
Grand Master, for the kind words you have spoken, and for the cordial manner 
in which you and all the brethren have received me this evening." The Prince 
then took his seat upon a chair bearing his own historic badge. He remained 
to hear the conduct of business, which was the resignation of the Grand Master, 
and the nomination of Earl de Grey and Ripon as his successor. In the course 
of the evening his Royal Highness was saluted " with the royal sign," which 
caused him great gratification and no little astonishment. 

For a short time after this interesting occasion the Prince of Wales was 
allowed some respite from the incessant round of public appearances ; but on 
Christmas Eve he was present at the Christening at Marlborough House of the 
new baby, who received the names of Maud Charlotte Mary Victoria. The 
sponsors, most of whom were represented by proxies, were the King of Sweden, 
the Grand Duchess Thyra, the Crown Princess of Denmark, Prince Leopold, 
the Duchess of Nassau, the Landgrave Frederic William of Hesse, the Princess 
of Leiningen, the Duchess of Inverness, and Count Gleichea 

The year 1870 was less eventful than some of its predecessors, so far as 
the Prince and Princess of Wales were concerned, although it was fraught with 
the tremendous issues of the great wax between France and Germany, in which 
both the heir to the throne and his wife must have felt a poignant personal 
interest. Both were nearly allied to many who were fighting in the field on the 
German side, and both were friends of the French Imperial Family with which, 
indeed, our own Royal House is connected by ties of blood. In the 
middle of March, before the struggle broke out, they were the guests of 
the Duke of Manchester at Kimbolton Castle, and on the 30th of that month 
the Prince of Wales presided at the seventy-second anniversary festival of the 
Royal Masonic Institution for Boys, being supported by Earl de Grey and Ripon, 
the Grand Master Elect, and more than six hundred brethren, all of whom wore 
the " clothing " of the craft. When he proposed the toast of " The Queen," the 
Royal Chairman recalled the fact that Queen Victoria had been patroness of the 
Institution since 1852, and announced that she had on this occasion sent a 
donation of one hundred guineas, in addition to her annual subscription. The 
health of the Earl of Zetland, the retiring Grand Master, who had held the office 
for more than a quarter of a century, having been drunk. Earl de Grey proposed 
that of the Prince and Princess of Wales. " His Royal Highness," he said, " had 
entered the craft determined to discharge his duties to the fullest extent, and had 
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taken the earliest opportunity of presiding at one of its festivals." In responding, 
the Prince of Wales said : — " I wish to take this opportunity of thanking you for 
the kind reception you have given me this evening, and I desire especially to 
express to you the pride I feel at being so heartily received among you as a 
brother Mason. I feel deeply grateful for the kind words which have fallen from 
the Deputy-Grand Master, and I can assiure him and you of my desire to follow 
the footsteps of my grand-uncles, who were so long connected with the craft. 
Brethren, much has been said against Freemasonry by those who do not know 
what it is. People naturally say they do not approve secret societies ; but I 
maintain that the craft is free from the reproach of being either disloyal or 
irreligious ; and I am sure you will all support me in that assertion, for I am 
convinced that Her Majesty has no more loyal subjects than are the Freemasons 
of England. I desire to remind you that when, about seventy years ago, it 
became necessary for the Government of that day to put down secret societies, 
my relative, the late Duke of Sussex, urged in his place in Parliament that 
Freemasons' Lodges ought to be exempt from such a law, and the force of his 
appeal was acknowledged. From that time Freemasonry has been devoid of 
politics, its only object being the pure and Christian one of charity. I once 
more thank you heaxtily for the welcome you have given me this evening, and let 
me assure you that the interests of Freemasonry shall be always upheld and 
respected by me." 

It is interesting to recall that the last time Charles Dickens ever dined out in 
London, a month or two before his death, in June, 1870, was at a party given 
by Lord Houghton to the King of the Belgians and the Prince of Wales, both 
of whom had expressed a desire to meet him. The Prince always had a great 
admiration for Dickens's books, and a warm liking for their author personally. 
Dickens was, indeed, at one of His Royal Highness's levees only two months 
before he died. 

Few monarchs have been more consistently devoted to the Theatre than King 
Edward, and throughout his life he has always been ready to help any benevolent 
institution connected with the stage. He gave a conspicuous proof of this 
interest when, on May i6th, 1870, he presided at the twenty-fifth anniversary 
festival of the Royal General Theatrical Fund at St. James's Hall. In returning 
thanks for the toast of his health on the occasion, the Prince said he rejoiced 
that ever since his childhood he Had had opportunities of going to the theatre, 
and witnessing some of the most excellent plays, and appreciating the 
performances of some of the best actors of the day. Not only had the Princess 
and himself derived considerable amusement from what they had witnessed at 
the theatres, but they had given their patronage to the drama because it was their 
wish to encourage a noble profession. From the stage to the hospital ward is a 
long jump, but a modern royal personage must needs be what, in that most 
detestable of all jargons, music-hall slang, is called a " quick-change artiste," and 
ten days later, the Prince of Wales was advocating the claims of St. George's 
Hospital, and pointing out that it was a public scandal that, for lack of ;£'2,500 a 
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year, forty-eight beds in the hospital had to be kept closed. On the 2 1 st of June, 
the Prince opened the new buildings of Dulwich College, and in his speech he 
reminded his hearers that the foundation owed its origin to Edward Alleyne, who 
was not only an eminent actor in the time of Queen Elizabeth, to whom he held 
the post of bear-keeper — " I hope not bear-leader," he added. Before leaving the 
Prince and Princess walked through the Dulwich Gallery — that interesting but 
little-visited collection. 

On the 1st of July they paid a visit to Reading to lay the memorial stone of 
the new Grammar School which was to take the place of the historic building 
in which Laud was educated, and in which Dr. Valpy had reigned. As this 
was the first occasion on which the Prince had " set " a stone in his character as 
Past Grand Master of England, his brother Masons in the Province had 
determined to give him a reception befitting his rank, and the success of the 
day's ceremonial was in a great measure owing to them. At the Friar Street 
approach to the station a triumphal arch had been erected, which was adorned 
with Masonic emblems. It was said at the time that the motto it bore, " Audi, Vidi, 
Tace," was not at all in keeping with the conduct of the crowd, who saw but were 
not silent, and cheered the Prince and Princess to the echo. In addition to the 
regulation address to the Prince, another one was handed to the Princess in a 
novel form. It was reduced by photography and appended to a fan mounted in 
mother-of-pearl, with gold ornaments. Attached to the fan was a gold 
vinaigrette, bearing the cipher and coronet of the Princess, and an inscription 
setting forth the occasion of its presentation. 

The ceremony of the stone-laying took place in a huge tent, one side of which 
was occupied entirely by Masons in their " clothing," while the chief officials of 
the craft were in the foreground. Before entering the tent the Prince of Wales 
assumed the apron and insignia of his rank. The Grand Chaplain offered 
a prayer, the Architect presented the plans, the Grand Secretary read the 
inscription on the stone, and the Grand Treasurer deposited, coins of the reign 
in the cavity prepared for them. The Prince then " proved " and set the stone, 
saying " May the Great Architect of the Universe enable us successfully to carry 
on and finish the work of which we have now laid the principal stone, and every 
other undertaking which may tend to the advantage of the Borough of Reading 
and this neighbourhood, and may this school be long preserved from peril and 
decay, diffusing its light and influence to generations yet unborn." To this the 
Masons present answered with one voice, " So mote it be." The Prince after- 
wards spread corn and poured wine and oil upon the stone, saying, " May the 
bountiful hand of Heaven ever supply this country with abundance of com, 
wine, and oil, and all the necessaries and comforts of life." The Senior Master 
Builder was then presented by the Treasurer of the school with a purse of gold, 
with the words, " It is the pleasure of the Prince that those who have hewed the 
stones, and those who have laid them, and all who have assisted should ' Rejoice 
in the light." " Prayers by the Bishop of Oxford and the " Hallelujah Chorus " 
performed by the band and choir closed the first occasion upon which the Prince 
of Wales laid a stone with Masonic ritual. 
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A week later M. de Lesseps came to London to receive all manner of 
honours, not the least distinguished of which was the presentation to him by the 
Prince of Wales of the Albert Gold Medal, which is awarded by the Society of 
Arts. The Prince, who addressed the maker of the Suez Canal in French 
explained that the medal was presented every year to the person who has 
distinguished himself most remarkably in advancing the objects for which the 
Society was founded. He added that the award was, of course, unanimous, and 
that he had stipulated for the pleasure of himself placing the medal in the hands 
of the recipient. In his reply M. de Lesseps, addressing the Prince, said he had 
already enjoyed the pleasure of being with him in the desert, "where a man, 
however highly he may be placed, shows himself as he is, and I have been able 
to appreciate the noble character, the lofty mind, and the elevated sentiments" 
of one who had just described himself as a personal friend. 




THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 



Immediately after this ceremony the Princess of Wales, with her three 
youngest children, left for Denmark, being accompanied as far as Calais by her 
husband. The tide was so low that the steamer could not get into Calais 
harbour, and the Royal travellers had the unusual experience of having to be 
transhipped with their luggage into a flat-bottomed tug drawing very little water. 
The Prince returned to London immediately, after an absence of ten hours, 
spent entirely in travelling. A few days later he opened the Thames Embank- 
ment, which had been under construction since 1864. Until almost the last 
minute it had been expected that the Queen herself would perform the 
ceremony, and the disappointment which was felt when she commissioned the 
Prince of Wales to take her place was the greater since in those days she was 
very rarely seen in public. The occasion appears not to have been very 
impressive — indeed, it was said that " the State portion of the procession was not 
particularly imposing, but the shabby and ill-assorted carriages of the members 
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of the Board of Works introduced an element of the grotesque which rendered 
the whole almost ridiculous." A Royal salute was fired in honour of the event 
which was certainly memorable enough in its way, since it endowed London with 
one of the finest and stateliest Boulevards in the world. 

After the return of the Princess she went to Edinburgh with her husband 
when he laid the foundation stone of the new Royal Infirmary. This, too, was 
a Masonic occasion, and 1 70 Lodges took part in the procession, there being more 
than 4,000 Masons present, including representatives of several Enghsh Lodges. 
Immediately in front of the Grand Lodge at Freemasons' Hall in George Street, 
the " blue blanket " — a flag borne at Flodden — was unfurled by Lodge 
Edinburgh Journeymen No. 8, guarded by a party of halberdiers. The Prince 
was accompanied in his carriage by the Earl of Dalhousie, Grand Master, and 
the Earl of Rosslyn, Deputy Grand Master. Salutes were fired from the Castle 
when he left Freemasons' Hall, and when the stone was lowered into its place. 
The usual ritual was observed, the Prince saying, as he gave the three knocks 
with his mallet, " May the Almighty Architect of the Universe look down with 
benignity upon our present undertaking, and crown the edifice of which we have 
now laid the foundation with every success." 

No sooner had the Empress Eugenie arrived in England, a fugitive, in 
September, 1870, than the Prince and Princess of Wales visited her at Chislehurst. 
In the early part of the war they had subscribed to the ambulances which 
administered aid to the sick and wounded of both combatants. For some 
time in the late autumn of 1870 they occupied Stafford House, which was 
lent to them by the Duke of Sutherland, having been turned out of house 
and home by the necessity for enlarging Marlborough House. The upper 
rooms in which the fire of 1865 had taken place were altered and an additional 
storey was added to the sides of the house. A school-room for the children was 
also built. The walls were found to be insufficiently strong to bear the new 
storey, and had to be strengthened by iron girders let into the brickwork. 

A good deal of time was spent that autumn ajt Sandringham, which 
was at last considered to be complete. A very short experience of the house as 
it was when it was bought had shown that, however agreeable and romantic it 
might be as the country house of a bachelor squire, it was thoroughly unfitted for 
the residence of a married Prince. There were few large rooms, and modern 
conveniences were, in great measure, lacking, and it speedily became evident that 
extensive and costly alterations would be necessary. There can, indeed, be 
very little doubt that, from the mere business point of view, Sandringham was a 
very bad investment. The cleverest auctioneer in England could not to-day 
obtain one-half of the price that was paid for it — in its then condition, bien 
entendn. No doubt agricultural land, even with little more than a sporting vadue, 
which was the case at Sandringham, was worth a good deal more forty years ago 
than it is now, but in any circumstances the price was extravagant, and its 
owner was called upon to expend scores of thousands before the place was made 
to his liking. One improvement led, as usually happens, to another, and in the 
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end it was determined to rebuild the place altogether. The work was done 
in instalments, so that the house might be used for the greater part of the 
time that the reconstructions were in progress. In -1867 new kitchens and offices 
were erected, and the water-supply was so re-arranged as to provide a great 
pressure should there be a fire. Gas works were also erected near the farm 
buildings and the mains laid through the grounds to the house. The old 
conservatory was converted into a billiard room, and at the same time an 
American bowling-alley, 100 feet long, was constructed — it is now a Library. 
At the rear of the gardens model farm-buildings were put up of a character far 
more complete than was usual at that time. They even included a slaughter- 
house, where the meat for the household was prepared. The lighting of the 
drives euid avenues of the park with gas was a device which even now is very rarely 
seen. The park is not large — some 200 acres — and much of the herbage it 
produced was very inferior until it was improved by drainage and " top dressing." 
For a number of years a little Naboth's Vineyard of about three acres formed 
a tiny enclave in the park, but the Prince of Wales was at length able to purchase 
it. This was on the West-Merton side of the park, and the whole of the 
cottages in that neighbourhood were removed and new ones erected in a more 
convenient situation. When New Sandringham was at length complete, a tablet 
was placed in the vestibule bearing the inscription, " This house was built 
by Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, and Alexandra, his wife, in the year of our 
Lord, 1870." Similar tablets are often seen over the hall doors of Elizabethan 
and Jacobean country-houses. 

It cannot be doubted that, for the greater part of their lives, the King and 
Queen looked upon Sandringham as their home. They were compelled to live 
much in London, and they were necessarily often on the Continent, but it was to 
Sandringham that they always turned for refreshment and that rest which 
consists of being relieved from a round of duties which could not be other than 
irksome. But although both turned to the Norfolk home for liberty to do as they 
liked, there was always something going on at Sandringham. Not only had " the 
County " to be entertained, but there were very frequent visitors from London, 
and often relations from abroad. In the shooting season, especially, the house 
was constantly full. Nor were the guests confined to any one class or circle. 
Princes and demagogues. Bishops and millionaires, men of letters and actors, 
all from time to time were bidden to Sandringham, and as we go on we shall meet 
with glimpses of the impression which the pleasant and untrammelled life these 
left upon one or other of the guests of the Prince and Princess. In a very 
amusing and intensely feminine, but distinctly audacious little book called 
" Twenty Years on the Sandringham Estate," by Mrs. Cresswell, who held the 
Appleton Farm for some little time before Sandringham was bought for the 
Prince of Wales, and for a long period subsequently, there is a good deal about 
the festivities at the Norfolk home. Setting aside her grievances against her 
Royal landlord— there was some trouble about pheasants-Mrs. Cresswell presents 
both the Prince and Princess in a very engaging light, as seen in their own house. 
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She is especially astonished at her host's tireless activity which she never wearies 
of describing and wondering at. She gives so entertaining a description of a 
servants' Christmas ball at Sandringham that I cannot resist quoting some 
of it:— 

" One year the Marlborough House servants came down by special train, 
and the rival establishments were in great force, the decided belle of the evening 
being Madame Francatelli, who did not belong to the household, but was invited 
out of compliment to the distinguished chef, and was most becomingly dressed, 
and not at all forward or flirtacious {sic). The ball opened with a country dance, 
the Prince and Princess leading off with the heads of the respective departments ; 
and the Duchess of Teck, whose good nature and frank enjoyment made her 
a great acquisition, with another of the upper servants. One year the Princess's 
coachman, the most diminutive man in the room, was her partner, and the 
contrast was rather striking. The house-party, equerries, ladies-in-waiting, and 
all invited from the neighbourhood, were ordered to join in, no shirking or sitting 
out allowed, and when the sides had been made up, the Prince and Princess 
set off with their partners, round and round, down the middle and up again, and 
so on to the end, the Prince the jolliest of the jolly and the life of the party, as he 
is wherever he goes. I never saw such amazing vitality. His own Master of the 
Ceremonies, signalling and sending messages to the band, arranging every dance, 
and when to begin and when to leave off, noticing the smallest mistake in the 
figures, and putting people in their places. In the ' Triumph,' which is such an 
exhausting dance, he looked as if he could have gone on all night and into the 
middle of next week without stopping, and I really believe he could. He is 
an antidote to every text and sermon that ever was preached upon the pleasures 
of the world palling upon the wearied spirit. They never pall upon his, and year 
after year he comes up ' to time ' with renewed capacity for revelry and 
junketings. It was a mercy to have a quadrille now and then for a little rest. 
The Marlborough House housekeeper, who was attired in a pea-green silk, 
danced it in the old polite style, holding up her gown in points, and dropping a 
little curtsey to her partner each time she came forward, like Mrs. Fezziwig of 
immortal memory. Then a jig was started, and it was so pretty to see the way 
the Princess danced it, while the state liveries of the footmen and green-velvet 
of the game-keepers and the Highland costumes, mixed up with the scarlet 
coats of the country gentlemen, and the lovely toilettes and the merry tune, made 
a sight to be seen or heard. Almost before one dance was ended the Prince 
started smother ; and suddenly the Scotch pipers would screech out, and the 
Prince would fold his arms and fling himself into a Highland fling, and so on, 
fast and furious until far into the small hours of the morning, with supper inter- 
vening, when our former partners, the footmen, waited upon every one as 
demurely as if they had not been careering about together just before." At 
this time, it must be remembered, the Prince was a very young man. Mrs. 
Cresswell does not deal in dates — ladies rarely do — but it would appear that he 
had, as yet, hardly reached his thirties. 
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The most fateful year of the King's life hitherto— 187 i-dawned joyfully for 
the Royal Family. On the 21st of March the Princess Louise was married in 
bt. George's Chapel, Windsor, to the Marquess of Lome, now Duke of Argyll 
It was an historic moment, for only the day before the new German Emperor had 
made his triumphal entry into Beriin, and his vanquished rival, the dethroned 
Emperor Napoleon III. had arrived, a broken and prematurely-aged exile at 
Dover. In the procession to the Choir of the Chapel, and at the altar. Princess 
Lomse was supported by the Queen and the Prince of Wales, and the Princess 
was also present, with her children. The marriage of a daughter of the 
Sovereign to a commoner was an event which greatly gratified the British public 
for the worid IS never better pleased than when it receives such an unmistakable 
assurance that pride of caste has not been allowed to stand in the way of 
genmne affection. It was a brilliant occasion, and the nation was grateful to 
know that so happy a union had been solemnised with the same splendour and 
pomp that would have been observed had the Princess married a man of RoyaJ 
birth. 

A week later the Queen opened the Albert Hall, which had been erected as 
a memorial to the Prince Consort. She was received by the Prince of Wales as 
President^ of the Provisional Committee, who read, " with full voice and admirable 
emphasis," an address reporting the successful completion of the great Hall. 
" The reading," we are told, " was somewhat marred by an echo which seemed 
suddenly to wake from the organ or picture-gallery, and repeated the words with 
a mocking emphasis." The Albert Hall is believed to be the only building ever 
erected in this imperfect world of which the cost— i;200,ooo— did not exceed the 
estimate. The Hall was soon brought into use, for the following May Day, the 
Prince of Wales, acting for his mother, opened there the first yearly International 
Exhibition of Fine Arts and Industry. These shows were continued for a few 
years, but had to be abandoned. The British public likes its exhibitions to be 
a pretext for something else rather than an aim in themselves. 

The sixth child of the Prince and Princess of Wales was born at Sandringham 
on the 6th of April, but it lived barely twenty-four hours, dying next day, which 
chanced to be Good Friday. It was a boy and was christened Alexander John 
Charles Albert, and was buried a few days later in Sandringham Churchyard 
with great privacy and simplicity. This sorrow was necessarily a severe shock to 
the Princess, who did not appear in public for some time. The baby's resting- 
place is marked by a plain marble cross, with the text, " Suffer Little Children 
to come unto Me." A window in the Chancel, representing Christ blessing the 
little children, also commemorates the first English Prince John for many 
centuries. A month later the Prince presided at the first dinner in aid of the 
Artists' Orphan Fund, an offshoot of the Artists' Benevolent Fund. The list of 
subscriptions on that occasion reached the fine total of ;£'i2,3o8, which included 
one hundred guineas from the Royal Chairman. 

Having presided at a festival of the Royal Masonic Institution for Boys 
the previous year, it was only fitting that the Prince of Wales should pay the like 
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attention to the similar Institution for Girls. The assembly in Freemasons' Hall 
on the 8th of May was entirely Masonic, the ladies being confined to the gallery. 
Sir Patrick Colquhoun, in proposing the health of the Prince and Princess, 
condoled with them in the loss of their infant son. The Prince, in his reply, 
assured his hearers that it was a grand day for him when he became a Mason, 
and that he should always do' his utmost to be a worthy brother, and informed 
them that the Princess had consented to become a patroness of the Institution. 
He added that it was especially interesting to him to be connected with this 
admirable charity, which clothes, maintains, and educates the daughters of 
decayed Freemasons, as his great-uncle, George IV., when Prince of Wales, was 
an earnest supporter of it, and was present at its foundation. His own sub- 
scription to the funds this year was a hundred guineas, tO' which the Princess 
added hve-and-twenty. There was, indeed, abundance of charitable work for 
the Prince this year. Thus, on the 17th of May, he presided at the anniversary 
festival of the Earlswood Asylum, and on the 2nd of June at that of the Homes 
for Little Boys at Farningham ; while on the 28th of that month he performed 
a similar function for the Royal Caledonian Asylum. He wore Highland 
costume that day, and expressed, in his speech, his desire that he might, on that 
occasion, be regarded rather as the Duke of Rothesay than as the Prince of 
Wales. 

In the late Sixties, after the death of the Duchess of Sutherland, who had 
been its tenant, the Prince of Wales took a lease of Chiswick House, which was 
then one of the most delightful of suburban retreats. He can hardly be said to 
have lived there, but he kept it for a good many years and used it chiefly as a 
nursery for the children, giving now and then a garden party in the beautiful 
grounds. During the early summer of the year I am dealing with — 1871 — the 
Prince of Wales's children were a good deal at Chiswick House: One of the 
Duchess of Cambridge's guests at Cambridge Cottage, writing at this time, told a 
friend : — " We spent yesterday at Chiswick, where we met Princess Mary (the 
Duchess of Teck) and her children. I am delighted with the Prince of Wales's 
family ; the eldest boy is most like his mother, but has not that melancholy look 
his photographs give him — on the contrary, he is very animated. Prince George is 
brimming over with fun. The little girls are pretty, fair-headed children, and 
take after their father ; they were most simply dressed. All were in high 
spirits, and seemed very fond of their nurses, who sat down to tea with them and 
treated them without ceremony. They were easily amused, and I never saw such 
a battered set of toys, and such rickety old dolls. The two boys were very 
happy over some boats the footman had made for them." 

Chiswick House owed its creation to the taste of a day that is gone. Few 
men would care to now build a pleasure house like unto its daintiness ; yet in the 
middle of the eighteenth century the ambition of every man with money and 
a pretty taste was to build himself a Palladian villa and to place it in the midst 
of gardens which should recall the delights of ancient Tusculum. That century 
was a severely classical epoch. Men swore by the Romans ; women copied their 
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dress from the Greeks. In the course of twenty years the country was dotted 
with more melancholy temples called houses than could have been found in 
Hellas in its most golden days ; the whole taste of the time was artificial and 
perverted. The canons of romanticism, in literature, in art, and in architecture 
were contemned; Greece and Rome supplied all the inspiration of men whose 
natural tastes and leanings were quite opposite. Richard, last Earl of 
Burlington, was travelling in Italy. He saw, and seeing admired, the Villa 
Capra, near Vicenza, one of the most charming of Palladio's gems. He returned 
to England, and upon his estate at Chiswick built an imitation of it, which was an 
extremely unwise thing for him to do, since Italian villas, all domes and stucco, 
are not in the least suited to a country where the rain rains almost as often as 
the sun shines. It was in 1729 that Lord Burlington erected Chiswick House, 
but he had already acquired considerable experience in building — the 
" architectural Earl " the topographers call him. He built the front of old 
Burlington House in Piccadilly, and designed its famous colonnade ; also he was 
architect of the York Mansion House and Assembly Room, and " restored " 
St. Paul's, Covent Garden, the work of Inigo Jones. Pope apostrophised him 
and conjured his architectural mightiness to 

" . . . . Make falling arts thy care. 
Erect new wonders and the old repair ; 
Jones and Palladio to themselves restore, 
And be whate'er Vitruvius was before." 

But Lord Burlington's Italian villa was not the first house that had occupied 
the site. Sir Edward Wardour is reputed to have built a red brick house at 
Chiswick in the time of James I., and some few portions of this building, by 
whomsoever erected, still remain, although the greater part of it was demolished 
in 1788. Sir Edward Wardour was succeeded, towards the end of Scotch James' 
reign, in the possession of the estate and house at Chiswick by Robert Carr, 
Earl of Somerset, and there miserably died his profligate wife in 1632. The 
only daughter of this ill-starred couple, Lady Anne Carr, was married to 
William, fifth Earl of Bedford, who was of an avaricious temper, and refused 
to marry the damsel unless her father gave her ;^ 12,000 as a portion. Somerset 
was in despair — few men would have desired him for a father-in-law ; but he 
did not wish to lose a good match for his daughter, and so mortgaged Chiswick 
House to provide the dowry. The eldest son of this match was William, Lord 
Russell, who was beheaded in 1684. The money was advanced by Philip, Earl 
of Pembroke, who presently foreclosed, and was for some years in possession of 
the property. But Chiswick was destined to be a house of many owners, and in 
1682 we find it the property of Mr. Edward Seymour, of Maiden Bradley, who 
sold it to the architectural Burlington. Lord BurHngton was the last of his 
house in the male line ; his only daughter, Charlotte, married the fourth Duke of 
Devonshire, whose descendant, the present duke, is Earl of Burlington under a 
new creation, and owner of Chiswick House. It is, however, now occupied as a 
lunatic asylum. 
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The exceedingly handsome wrought-iron gates which formerly stood at 
Heathfield House, Gunnersbury, the residence of Lord Heathfield, who, under his 
better-known name of Sir George Elliot conducted the famous defence of 
Gibraltar, have of late years been removed to Devonshire House, in Piccadilly. 
Chiswick House can hardly be described as handsome ; the great black octagonal 
dome which rises in the centre is stunted and insufficiently spherical at the 
apex, and at a short distance the building looks what Lord Hervey described 
it — " too small to live in, and too large to hang to one's watch." A double flight 
of stone steps, guarded by statues of Palladio and Inigo Jones, leads to the 
portico formed by six Corinthian columns, and surmounted by a classical 
pediment. The saloons and drawing rooms, to the number of seven in all, open 
out of each other, and when they were all thrown open and brilliantly lighted, 
the effect in the days of Chiswick's greatness was very charming. The house 
was crammed with pictures, and the walls of the grand staircase were hung 
with rare engravings. Among the curiosities in the house was a memento 
of the friendship of the Emperor Nicholas and the sixth Duke of Devonshire, in 
the shape of a handsome malachite clock, surmounted by a miniature boat caught 
in a storm and steered by Peter the Great, that most uncivilised of civilising 
Czars of Muscovy. Upon the black marble pedestal is the inscription : — 

•' Ex Dona Nicolai. mdcccxliv." 

Among the most interesting associations of Chiswick House is the occasional 
residence there of Fox and Canning, both of whom died beneath its roof. Lord 
Beaconsfield's last novel, " Endymion," opens with a conversation between 
Mr. Ferrars and Sidney Wilton, relative to the conflicting rumours from Chiswick 
as to Canning's condition. Fox died in 1806, in a small and unpretentious 
chamber. Of the room in which Canning died in 1827, Lord Dalling 
wrote an interesting description a few years afterwards. " It is a small 
low chamber; he chose it himself. It had formerly, we believe, been a 
sort of nursery, and the present Duke of Devonshire having accidentally slept 
there just before Canning took up his residence at the villa, it was considered 
more likely to be aired and free from damp than any other and superior 
apartment. It has not even a cheerful view from the window, but overlooks a 
wing of the house as it were like a backyard. Nothing can be more cheerless 
than the paper on the walls or the furniture of the apartment. On one side of 
the fireplace are ranged a few books, chiefly of a light character. Opposite the 
foot of the bed is the fireplace, and on the low chimney piece stands a small 
bronze clock. Canning passed the last three years of his life here." It is difficult 
walking through the Chiswick House of to-day, to understand the point of Lord 
Hervey's sarcasm, but the considerable additions that were made in the early 
part of the nineteenth century have rendered it a commodious residence, although 
most of the rooms are somewhat small. 

The gardens of Chiswick are even more famous than the house itself. They 
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were laid out by Kent, who was also a painter and an architect. He is buried in 
the vault of the Dukes of Devonshire in Chiswick Churchyard. Horace Walpole 
described him well from his point of view in a couple of sentences. " As a 
painter he was below mediocrity ; as an architect he was the restorer of the 
science ; as a gcurdener he was thoroughly original, and the inventor of an art 
which realises painting and improves nature. Mahomet imagined an elysium, 
but Kent created many." The gardens are in the geometrical Italian fashion, 
very fine and perfect in their way, although the visitor soon grows tired of the 
temples and the busts of classic heroes. There is much variety in the grounds — 
hill and valley, stream and lawn — and the work has been done with so much 
art that the artificiality of it all is not readily apparent. Flanking a classical 
building called the Arcade is a splendid old yew hedge, 90 feet long, 20 high, 
and 7 broad, and strong enough, even in its age, to bear the weight of a man. 
Some portions of the grounds, such as the fruit garden, are obviously older than 
Kent's time, and the orangery was a portion of the original house. Near the 
back front of the house stands Inigo Jones' famous arched water gate, brought 
hither from Beaufort House, at Chelsea, once the residence of Sir Thomas More. 
It was given by Sir Hans Sloane to the Earl of Burlington. That this beautiful 
gate had long been in a dilapidated condition is indicated by Pope's dialogue : — 

Passenger — O gate, how cam'st thou here .' 

Gate — I was brought from Chelsea last year 

Battered with wind and weather, 

Inigo Jones put me together ; 

Sir Hans Sloane 

Let me alone, 

Burlington brought me hither. 

This is by no means the sole poetical effusion called forth by the Chiswick 
gardens. In Thomson's " Liberty " is some amazing doggerel in glorification 
of the '■ architectural earl '' : — 

Lo ! numerous domes a Burlington confess : 
For kings and senates fit thy palace see ! 
The temple breathing a religious awe, 
Even fram'd with elegance the plain retreat : 
The private dwelling. Certain in his aim, 
Taste, never idly working, saves expense. 

The last line ought to be embalmed in the history of poetical anti-climaxes. 
Gay, in his " Epistle to the Right Hon. the Earl of Burlington," perpetuated 
something not much better in description of the fruit garden : — 

While you, my lord, bid stately piles ascend, 
Or in your Chiswick bow'rs enjoy your friend ; 
Wliere Pope unloads the boughs within his reach, 
The purple vine, blue plum, and blushing peach. 

In " Poets' Corner '' — a leafy semi-circular alcove — are antique statues, larger 
than Hfe, of Caesar, Pompey, and Cicero, brought from Hadrian's villa. In 
various parts of the gardens there are several other statues and busts, including 
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one, in the rosery, of the Venus de Medici. Scattered about are twelve exceed- 
mgly ancient stone seats, said to have been senatorial benches in the Roman 
Forum. The Wilderness is a romantic pleasaunce, girdled with trees and inter- 
sected with retired walks. Through the grounds runs a serpentine canal 
and from the light iron bridge which spans it there is a charming view of the 
gardens. Na,poleon's walk, a promenade about an eighth of a mile long, 
bordered with yew, derives its name from a bust of the Little Corporal placed 
at one end. 

The fetes and garden parties which were frequently held at Chiswick House 
in the early part of last century were as famous as those of Strawberry Hill in 
the time of Frances, Countess Waldegrave. In 1814, after the banishment of 
Napoleon, and shortly before the Hundred Days, the Duke of Devonshire enter- 
tained at Chiswick the Emperor Alexander of Russia, the King of Prussia, 
Marshal Bliicher, and other illustrious personages. In June, 1844, there was 
another royal fete, given by the sixth Duke to the Emperor Nicholas of Russia, 
the King of Saxony, and Prince Albert. The Queen and the Prince Consort 
had attended a Chiswick garden party together two years previously. During 
the Prince of Wales's occupation a number of trees were planted on the lawn 
by various royal personages. Sir Walter Scott visited Chiswick in 1828, and in 
his diary, under date May 1 7th in that year, he wrote that " a numerous and gay 
party were assembled to walk and enjoy the beauties of that Palladian dome. 
The place and highly ornamented gardens belonging to it resemble a picture 
by Watteau. There is some fiction in the picture, but in the ensemble the 
original looked very well. The scene was dignified by the presence of an 
immense elephant, who under the charge of a groom wandered up and down, 
giving an air of Arabic pageantry to the entertainment" There is not much 
Arabic pageantry about Chiswick now ! 

At the beginning of August this year the Prince of Wales once more found 
himself in Ireland. Accompanied by Prince Arthur, Princess Louise, and Lord 
Lome, he landed at Kingstown on the last day of July, and was received by Earl 
Spencer, the Viceroy. The royal party had a busy time, and visited many 
interesting places in Dublin and its neighbourhood, and attended a review in the 
Phoenix Park, and a cricket match in College Park. Everywhere they went they 
met with a warm Irish welcome. The Irish Agricultural Society had its meeting 
in the Capital that week, and the Prince took the chair at its annual banquet. 
The Prince of Wales was in the curious position of having to propose the health 
of the rest of the Royal family, and he took the opportunity of saying that it had 
been the wish of his brothers not to be useless appendages of the State, but to 
do all they could to serve their country. His brother Arthur, who was to respond 
to the toast, had, he thought, some slight claim upon his hearers, since he bore 
the name, among others, of Patrick. Later on the Prince made a discreet 
reference to the evils of absentee landlordism. " I am assured," he said, " that 
if the many gentlemen and landlords who very often find some difficulty in 
leaving England, but who have large interests and large estates in this country. 
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could contrive to come over here more frequently, it would do more good than 
anything else I could imagine." He also spoke of the great improvement that 
had been made in the erection of farm buildings and cottages. "Perhaps," he 
said, " I may be allowed to speak of a slight personal experience in that matter. 
I have a small estate in Norfolk, and observed myself the great importance 
of providing suitable small cottages for those resident there, and, having done so, 
now reap immense advantage." 

Not the least interesting ceremonial of the visit was the Prince of Wales s 
installation, on the 4th of August, as Grand Patron of the Freemasons in Ireland. 
The Duke of Leinster, as Grand Master of Ireland, presided, and a formal 
address of welcome was read, in the course of his reply to which the Prince 
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said : — " It was a source of considerable satisfaction to me when I was elected a 
member of the craft, and I think I may, without presumption, point to the 
different Masonic meetings which, since my initiation, I have fraternally 
attended. As a proof of the interest I take in all that relates to Freemasonry, 
I can assure you that it has afforded me great gratification to become the Patron 
of the Most Ancient and Honourable Society of Free and Accepted Masons in 
Irelajid." The Grand Master then clothed His Royal Highness with the collar, 
apron, and jewel, as Patron. The Brethren thereupon, according to ancient 
custom, saluted the Prince as Patron of the Order in Ireland, the Grand Master 
himself giving the word. 

In returning thanks the Prince said : — " It is a source of considerable 
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satisfaction to me to know that my visit to this country has afforded this 
opportunity of meeting you, Brethren, in Lodge, and so interchanging these 
frank and hearty greetings. It is true, I have not been a Mason very long. 
I was initiated, as you perhaps know, in Sweden a fe(w years ago, after which 
I visited the Grand Original Lodge of Denmark, and a short time afterwards 
I had the signed satisfaction of being elected a Past Grand Master of the 
United Grand Lodge of England. Last year I had the honour of being 
elected Patron of the Order in Scotland; and Brethren, though last, not 
least, comes the special honour you have conferred on me. I thank you for 
it from the bottom of my heart. I may, I think, refer with some pride to the 
number of Masonic meetings I have attended in England since my initiation 
as a proof of my deep attachment to your Order. I know, we all know, 
how good and holy a thing Freemasonry is, how excellent are its principles, 
and how perfect the doctrine it sets forth; but forgive me if I remind you 
that some of our friends outside are not as well acquainted with its merits 
as we are ourselves, and that a most mistaken idea prevails in some minds 
that, because we are a secret society, we meet for political purposes, or have 
a political bias in what we do. I am delighted to have this opportunity of 
proclaiming what I am satisfied you will agree with me in — that we have 
as Masons, no politics; that the great object of our Order is to strengthen 
the bonds of fraternal affection, and to> make us live in pure and Christian 
love with all men ; that though a secret, we are not a political, body ; and that 
our Masonic principles and hopes are essential parts of our attachment to the 
Constitution and loyalty to the Crown." 

The real objects of Freemasonry have never been more neatly stated ; but, 
whatever may have been the case in 1871, there are now probably very few 
people in this country who believe that it is in any way dangerous or subversive 
in relation either to religion or politics. It is a charitable organisation bound 
together by picturesque forms and ceremonies, and it is probably only at the 
Vatican that anybody believes — or pretends to believe — that it is in any way 
inimical to faith or morals. So far as this country is concerned the King's long 
and intimate connection with the craift has unquestionably done much to dispel 
any erroneous notions that may have existed on this head ; and that they did 
exist thirty years ago seems to be suggested by this Dublin speech. The Royal 
party returned to England on the 7th of August — the very day upon which a 
serious riot took place in Phcenix Park, arising out of an attempt to hold a 
meeting to demand the release of the Fenian prisoners. 

To this year belongs an incident, mentioned by Sir Henry Burdett in his 
book, " Prince, Princess, and People " — a volume remarkable from the fact that it 
is devoted almost entirely to the charitable and benevolent activities of , its subjects. 
" We feel impelled to record," Sir Henry writes, " as an incident of the Prmce s 
cosmopolitan charity, his visit to the Infirmajry for Convicts at Portland Prison. 
His Royal Highness seemed to consider that true philanthropy should hope on to 
the end by showing compassion and sympathy, even to those who have at some 
VOL. II. Q 
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time offended against the laws of Society, which, in its turn, condemns them to 
tedious lives of toil, unenlightened by a single ray of hope — an expiation which 
thd most strong-heaxted may recognise. The Prince inspected the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic chapels, made himself personally acquainted with the 
histories of several of the prisoners, and tasted some of their food, to enable him 
to form a sound judgment of the management." 

In the late autumn of 1871, Princess Alice was once more the guest of her 
brother at Sandringham, whence she wrote on the Qth of November : — " It is the 
first time since eleven years that I have spent Bertie's birthday with him, and 
though we are only three of our own family together, still that is better than 
nothing, and makes it seem more like birthday. Bertie and Alix are so kind, 
and give us a warm welcome, showing how they like having us, that it feels 
quite home. Indeed I pray earnestly that God's blessing may rest on him, and 
that he may be guided to do what is wise and right, so that he may tide safely 
through the anxious times that are before him, and in which we now live. They 
are both charming hosts, and all the party suit well together." 

At this very moment, " anxious times " were in much more immediate prospect 
than the loving sister could foresee. Indeed, I now approach an event which is 
still vividly present to the minds of all who were old enough at the time to take 
note of it — the critical illness of the heir to the Throne, which aroused all the 
latent loyalty of a people which has long cherished a more than remarkable 
personal interest in the fortunes of the Royal House. Early in November the 
Prince of Wales, with Lord Chesterfield and other friends and accompanied by 
the Princess, paid a brief visit to Lord Londesborough at his seaside residence, 
Londesborough Lodge, Scarborough. When he returned to London from 
Scarborough, he did not feel very well, but he went to the theatre, and a day 
or two later paid a flying visit to Lord Carrington at Gayhurst, whence he 
went to Sandringham. By that time he was feeling really ill. The first symptom 
appears to have been some degree of feverishness, and a whitlow which formed 
on the hand suggested that there was blood-poisoning. The first intimation of 
his indisposition reached the public through the following announcement in the 
morning papers of the 22nd of November : — " The Prince of Wales has been 
prevented paying his proposed visit to the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh by a chill 
resulting in a febrile attack, which confines him to his room." The foUowmg 
morning there was a more definite announcement : — " The Prince of Wales is 
still much indisposed. The symptoms are not severe, but indicate the com- 
mencement of an attack of typhoid fever. Dr. Gull and Dr. Clayton are m 
attendance. Sir WilHam Jenner is expected to-morrow morning." When 
Dr. Jenner arrived on the morning of the 23rd, the medical men held a consulta- 
tion, and issued what was destined to be the first of a long series of bulletins :— 

" Sandringham, November 2-x,rd. 
" His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales is suffering from an attack of 
typhoid fever. There are no unfavourable symptoms. 

" William Jenner, M.D. William Gull, M.D. 
" Oscar Clayton. John Lowe, M.D." 
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The Lancet of the following day said :— " His Royal Highness appears to 
have been ailing for the last week or more. He originally suffered from whitlow. 
The symptoms of typhoid fever declared themselves on Monday the 20th inst, 
The actual commencement of the typhoid fever probably dates from the 
13 th inst." 

That such a bulletin should cause serious anxiety was inevitable, bearing in 
mind the extremely treacherous and insidious nature of the disease, and the 
many possibilities of complication which always attend it. The public were, 
however, somewhat reassured by the declaration that the symptoms were normal. 
Speculation at once arose as to how, when, and where the Prince could have been 
exposed to infection. Several of the party assembled at Londesborough Lodge 
had since been slightly indisposed, and one of them, the Earl of Chesterfield, 
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contracted typhoid in a severe form. A groom named Blegge, in the service of 
the Prince, was also taken ill with fever at Sandringham. 

The reassuring bulletins continued; but the Prince's three elder children, 
with those of Princess Alice, who, with their mother, were on a visit to Sandring- 
ham, were sent to Windsor, while Princess Alice herself remained to help the 
Princess of Wales in the work of nursing, which is often of such vital importance 
in cases of this kind. It had not been forgotten that almost exactly ten years 
before, Princess Alice had been her mother's right hand when the Prince 
Consort lay mortally ill of the same terrible disease, and the recollection produced 
a thrill of apprehension which,, illogical and slightly superstitious as it may have 
been, was yet natural enough. The day after the issue of the first bulletin, the 
Queen, with Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice, left Balmoral, and on the 
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29th, four days after her return to Windsor, she went by special train to Sandring- 
ham, being met at King's Lynn by the Duke of Edinburgh. This circumstance 
added to the popular fears. These apprehensions were painfully heightened 
when, on the ist of December, the day of the Queen's return to Windsor, Lord 
Chesterfield died from collapse. This melancholy reminder of the possible out- 
come of the Prince's illness at once turned the thoughts of the nation from all 
other subjects to the sick-room at Sandringham, and there was an almost 
passionate outburst of affection and loyalty. The Times, commenting upon the 
state of the public mind, wrote : — 

" We cannot regret this manifestation of a national anxiety from which no 
one can shake himself free. We entertain, in truth, a hope that after the Prince's 
illness has passed away, the feeling now excited from end to end of the land will 
leave its blessings both to the Prince and the people. ' What have I done to 
be so beloved ? ' was the exclamation of a King recovering from sickness, whose 
palace was surrounded by weeping subjects when he lay low. Some such 
reflection must naturally occur to the Prince of Wales in the hours of convales- 
cence, and we can well believe that it will be followed by a resolution that the 
years of his matiurer manhood shall be given to the service of those people who 
have shown themselves so anxious for his welfare. A new life may date in the 
case of any man from sickness — serious if not severe — at the age of thirty, and 
the Prince may take occasion to profit by it in betaicing himself with increased 
energy to the furtherance of those objects of social improvement to which, next 
to the education of his family, his illustrious father devoted his untiring care and 
attention." Reading between the lines, it is impossible not to recognise that 
some little sermon is here intended ; yet those who have had the patience to read 
these volumes to this point must surely have formed the impression that the 
Prince of Wales had already devoted a very considerable amount of time and 
attention tp " objects of social improvement" " It is vain," The Times 
continued, " to disguise from ourselves the fact that the premature death of the 
Prince Consort throws a darker shadow over our minds than we might otherwise 
experience. Yet with all this, the truth is that the more closely the details of the 
case are reviewed, the less must we estimate the grounds of apprehension." 

There was another reason for these indications of attachment to the Throne 
and of grief for the extremity of him who stood upon its steps. A very short 
time before the Queen, and the Royal Family generally, had been attacked in a 
very unmannerly way by Sir Charles Dilke, then a young politician who had not 
yet attained the distinction which came to him when he grew older and more 
moderate. He delivered a lecture at Newcastle on "Representation and 
Royalty," in which he exclaimed against "the Cost of the Crown," which he 
put at about a million a year. According to his account — which it need hardly 
be said was based upon some curious misapprehensions — i^ 100,000 a year was 
spent on the Royal yachts, and ;^i3i,ooo on the Royal household. Sir Charles 
Dilke went on to declare that a sum of i,'i;2,ooo a year, formerly spent on 
tradesmen's bills, was being saved by the Queen, and this he described as " a 
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diversion of public moneys almost amounting to malversation." But this was not 
all. Not content with suggesting that Queen Victoria was '' almost " guilty of 
stealing public money, he went on to charge her with having broken her word 
in that, having, on the introduction of the Income Tax, offered to subject her 
own income to it, she had not been as good as her word. The simple truth Was 
that Her Majesty had paid the tax from the beginning, just as her subjects had, 
but Sir Charles Dilke had been content to make the charge on the authority 
of some rubbish published by the) Financial Reform Association. The lecture 
was received with a storm of indignation, and it was neatly, but nastily said by 
one critic that " as the Dilke baronetcy was generally supposed to have been 
created for his father as a reward for assiduous and obsequious attendance on 
the Prince Consort, there was a special appropriateness in the appearance of Sir 
Charles Dilke to make a personal attack upon the Queen." Sir Charles 
protested that he had intended no discourtesy to the Sovereign ; but the nation 
was hardly in the mood to listen to apologies. The rather was it inclined to 
think that, even had the cost of the Crown been the million a year at which it was 
absurdly put, it was cheap at the price. 

The working classes took up the cudgels for the Royal Family in a very 
decided way. There was in those days an exceedingly small but excessively 
noisy party in this country which called itself Republican, and was inclined to 
look to Sir Charles Dilke as its possible leader, but it was now a woebegone and 
bedraggled section. The expression of Republican sentiments upon the platform 
over and over again led to riots, in which one " Red " speaker was killed, while 
" Citizen " Odger, a now forgotten demagogue, had a very narrow escape from an 
excited mob which had made up its mind quite unmistakably about him. The 
Republicans were at last reduced to the ridiculous position of having tO' make 
their attacks upon the established order of things under the protection of the 
police force of the hated Oligarchy. This grotesque circumstance, and the illness 
of the Prince of Wales, killed Republicanism in England. 

Although the sufferer at Sandringham was necessarily first in the thoughts of 
the people, the anxiety through which his wife had been passing was not for- 
gotten, and on the 30th of November the country read with satisfaction this 
official communique : — " The Princess of Wales has borne her great trial in the 
most admirable manner and with singular equanimity. While fully aware of the 
gravity of the Prince's serious illness. Her Royal Highness has throughout been 
calm and collected." The patient is understood to have recovered consciousness 
on the 1st of December, and to have asked the date, whereupon he exclaimed: 
" This is the Princess's Birthday." The next day he asked for the children, and 
' when he was told that they were with the Queen he asked " Has the Queen 
come from Scotland then ? Does she know I am ill ? " For a few days all went 
well, and anxiety decreased somewhat, although it was by no meems allayed. 

It was at this juncture — to be precise, on the 7th of December — that there 
was a meeting of Grand Lodge of the English Freemasons, at which the Grand 
Master, the Marquess of Ripon, rose from the throne, and said -: — " Before we pro- 
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ceed to the business which stands upon the paper, I feel it my duty, and I am con- 
fident that in discharging it I shall be supported by the unanimous approval of 
every brother in this Lodge, to ask your indulgence while I offer to you a resolution 
which arises out of circumstances of special emergency which require, as it seems 
to me, that we should lay aside for a moment the strictest of regulations in order 
that we may testify at once at this meeting of our Grand Lodge the deep and 
heartfelt sympathy which I am sure every one of us feels for that illustrious 
brother whose dangerous illness has caused and is still, though happily in a less 
degree, causing the greatest anxiety, I am sure, to every Mason throughout the 
country, as to every right-thinking Englishman in the land. We should, indeed, 
have been wanting as Englishmen and as Masons if, assembled here in a solemn 
Grand Lodge at such a moment, we were not to express the feeling which arises, 
I am confident, in the heart of every one of us— a feeling of deep sympathy for 
His Royal Highness, and a humble and earnest prayer to the Great Architect of 
the Universe that it may please Him in His great mercy speedily to restore our 
illustrious brother to his usual health and strength. It has been most remarkable 
— and a happy circumstance it is to observe^-with what a unanimous feeling the 
sad news of His Royal Highness's illness has been received throughout the 
country, and how deeply the heart of the country in every part of it has been 
stirred. To us this sad misfortune has a special interest, because we have all 
seen with such deep satisfaction the manner in which His Royal Highness has 
devoted himself to the interests of Masonry. But I will not dwell upon that 
topic because it might seem to have in it somewhat of a selfish aspect, and it is 
rather as Englishmen than as Masons that we feel deeply upon this occasion, and 
if there were any circumstance wanting to add to the depth of our sympathy 
to-day, it would be this, that the illness of the Prince of Wales has come at a 
time when his illustrious and beloved mother has herself but just recovered from 
serious illness, and when she is little able to bear the strain of such great aiid 
ponderous anxiety. Therefore, I am confident that I rightly interpret the 
feelings of this Grand Lodge when I invite you from this throne by a unanimous 
resolution to convey to His Royal Highness the deep sympathy which you feel 
with me upon this unfortunate occasion." The resolution, which was, of course, 
carried unanimously, ran thus : — " That this Grand Lodge has heard with the 
deepest feelings of anxiety and distress of the alarming illness of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, and earnestly prays that the Great Architect 
of the Universe will, in His infinite mercy, be pleased to spare our Royal brother, 
and to restore him to his family, to the nation, and to his affectionate brethren 
in Masonry." 

The real trial was, however, only beginning, and on Friday, the 8th of Decem- 
ber, the country learned that the Prince's condition had become urgently critical. 
Late on the night of the 7th there was, to use the language of the medical 
bulletin, serious " exacerbation of the symptoms," and the whole of the five 
bulletins issued on the 8th were exceedingly grave. The Prince had passed " a 
very unquiet night," there was " a considerable increase in the febrile symptoms," 
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the patient was in " a precarious state," and " a prostrate condition." When these 
documents were seen in the mass on the Saturday morning, with the addition 
of an official statement that, at one o'clock in the morning, no improvement had 
taken place, the country realised the full gravity of the position. There were no 
" scare heads " in the newspapers in those days, but the unusual course taken by 
The Times of heading its leading article that morning, " The Prince of Wales," 
reflected accurately efnough the position which the illness occupied in the thoughts 
of the nation. As it truly remarked, the bulletins were received with dismay. 
Until the previous day there seemed reason to hope that the disease was taking 
a favourable turn. Only on the morning of the /th the doctors announced that 
" the decline of the symptoms continues regularly," but that very night the 
delirium returned and the fever again reached a high pitch. Anxiety was 
deepened by the knowledge that Lord Chesterfield, too, seemed to- be pro- 
gressing favourably at the very moment when the fatal relapse set in. It was 
recognised to be a matter of strength to resist the disease, which had now been 
running its course for nearly a month — hence the apprehensions caused by the 
loiowledge that strength appeared to be failing. In the course of its remarks 
The Times said that " In the earnest hope that the Prince may yet recover, it is 
well it should be placed on record, for his encouragement in one of the most 
responsible positions a man can hold, that his future subjects have a profound 
regard for him, and that if he will continue to devote himself to them hel will at 
least be rewarded by their affection. If he survives to read such telegrams as we 
publish this morning, he may well ponder over the evidence of the national feeling 
they afford, and a deeper and surer bond of mutual duties and sympathies may 
thus be created." 

The Queen was telegraphed for during the 8th, and immediately hurried back 
to Norfolk, accompanied by the Duke of Edinburgh and Princess Louise. So 
critical was the Prince's condition on that day that most of the members of the 
Royal Family were summoned to Sandringham. Prince Arthur arrived at mid- 
night, and other relatives early the next morning. 

There were not many evening newspapers in 1871, eixcept in London and a 
few of the greatest towns, but the news that the Prince of Wales was. believed to 
be dying was flashed from one end of the country to the other, and blank 
consternation took the place of the sense of hopefulness which had been 
gradually growing during the first week of December. The next day the Pall 
Mall Gazette, one of the only four evening journals then published in the Capital, 
gave a graphic account of the scenes which enacted themselves on that melan- 
choly day : — " The excitement in London on the publication of the early editions 
of the evening papers yesterday afternoon was intense. Crowds of eager 
inquirers gathered round the various newspaper offices, as well as round the shops 
and stalls of the newsvendors, and earnest conversations were carried on. At 
Marlborough House the telegrams were watched for by large numbers of persons, 
who remained standing on the pavement, and out in the street, regardless of the 
piercing cold, and anxious only to learn the latest intelligence as speedily as 
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possible. As might be expected, the excitement here became very great on 
the arrival of a telegram, and in a few minutes after the messenger had brought 
in the intelligence the door was opened, the people were admitted, and copies 
were distributed to the fortunate individuals who were enabled to get near the 
office. Some one or other of the recipients would then read the document aloud 
to those who were waiting outside. Immediately on the receipt of one of these 
messages, a copy was despatched to the head office of the Metropolitan police in 
Scotland Yard, and the intelligence was instantly telegraphed to every police 
station within the Metropolitan district. At all these stations there were numbers 
of persons waiting during the day, many of whom came from considerable dis- 
tances, especially in the 
rural districts. From the 
provincial towns we leaxn 
that equal anxiety was 
shown air over the country." 

In the provinces the bul- 
letins, as they arrived, were 
exhibited in the windows of 
the post offices, and in India 
and the Colonies the mes- 
sages brought by cable 
were awaited with an 
anxiety quite as intense as 
that which was displayed 
at home. Nothing was 
thought about or spoken of 
but that sick-room in dis- 
tant Norfolk, where the heir 
of the Empire lay battling 
with a disease, the issue of 
which no man can ever fore- 
tell On Sunday, the loth, 
the following special prayers 
were used in all the places of worship belonging to the Church of England in 
this country :— 

" O Almighty God and merciful Father, to whom alone belong the issues of 
life and death, look down from Heaven, we humbly beseech Thee, with the eyes 
of mercy upon Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, now lying upon the bed of 
sickness. Thou Father of Mercies and God of all Comfort, our only Help in time 
of need, we fly unto Thee for succour on behalf of Thy servant. Grant, O Lord, 
that all the sins of his life past may be done away, and his soul washed in the 
precious blood of Christ, that it may be pure and without spot before Thee. If 
it shall be Thy pleasure, prolong, we beseech Thee, his days here on earth, and 
grant that he may live to Thee, and be an instrument of Thy glory, and a 
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blessing to our Church and nation. Prepaxe him, O most loving Father, by Thy 
Holy Spirit, for all that lies before him, in life or in death ; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

" Almighty and Everlasting God, who guidest the hearts of Kings, and who 
hast blest and sanctified the bonds of love to knit together the members of all 
Christian families, look down, we beseech Thee, on thy Servants Victoria, our 
Queen, and the Princess of Wales, in this day of their great trouble, and on all 
the Royal Family. Comfort and support them in their present trial, and grant 
that their hearts may be stayed only upon Thee: through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen." 

Special forms of intercession were also used in the Roman Catholic Churches 
and in the Jewish Synagogues ; Greeks, Mahomedans, and Parsees all offered 
up prayers for the heir to the Throne to which they owed allegiance. Dean 
Stanley and Canon Liddon, with hosts of less distinguished preachers devoted 
their sermons on that anxious Sunday — the iith of December — to the fears and 
hopes of the nation, and their lessons. It was said that the whole Empire 
" telegraphed to Heaven." 

On Monday morning, the nth, the newspapers contained ten bulletins. 
Since the Saturday morning the Prince's condition had fluctuated, but the end of 
it all was that he was restless, and that there was " no abatement of the urgent 
symptoms." It was made known that one of the most distressing troubles was a 
clogging of the bronchial tubes which greatly impeded the breathing. There 
was also great weakness and nervous prostration. It appears to have been these 
symptoms which induced sending for the Queen, who, as we have seen, arrived 
for the second time on Friday afternoon the 8th. During all that anxious day 
the symptoms continued to develop in a form which could not but occasion the 
gravest doubt as to the ultimate result. At mid-day on Saturday Prince Leopold 
and the Duke of Cambridge arrived. The Prince was a trifle better on Sunday 
morning and the sorely-tried wife went to church. In the afternoon, however, 
there was something in the nature of a relapse. That morning it was that the 
Princess of Wales wrote the famous note to the Sandringham clergyman : — " My 
husband being, thank God, somewhat better, I am coming to church. I must 
leave, I fear, before the service is concluded, that I may watch by his bedside. 
Can you not say a few words in prayer, in the early part of the service, so that I 
may join with you in prayer for him before I return to him ? " Accordingly 
notice was given that " The prayers of the congregation are earnestly sought for 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who is seriously ill." This was the 
Vicar's Special Prayer :■ — " O Almighty God, Father of all mercies, we implore 
Thy aid for this sick member of the Royal Family. To Thine ever-watchful 
care we commend him, his body and soul. O Thou Heavenly Physician, Thou 
alone canst heal him. Thou only canst strengthen and comfort him. Bless, we 
beseech Thee, the means used for his recovery, and if Thou seest fit, restore 
him to health and strength, through Jesus Christ, our Lord and Redeemer." 

The 1 2th of December was the thirtieth day of the fever, and still The 
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Times appeared every day with a heading to its leading article. The disquieting 
symptoms were a shade less urgent, but there was no real amendment. It was 
a hopeful sign, however, that the circulation remained good, and that the patient 
was able to take nourishment. Next day there was a little improvement, and the 
14th — the tenth anniversary of the death of the Prince Consort from the same 
disease — was much more hopeful. The Prince had slept better and there 
was some lessening of the graver symptoms. On the 15 th the fever was 
considered to be at an end, and the patient was at last on the way to recovery. 
Even now, however, most of the members of the Royal Family who were at 
Sandringham were still not permitted to see the Prince of Wales — some of them, 
indeed, never saw him until he was practically convalescent. The Princess, the 
Queen and Princess Alice, were the only three, beyond the doctors and nurses, who 
can be said to have had the entree to the sick-room. Not even the sufferer's 
brothers were admitted, so great was the anxiety of the doctors to avoid harmful 
excitement. Years afterwards Sir William Gull gave Canon Fleming some 
recollections of those days of slender hope and very present fear. He printed 
them in his little monograph " Our Gracious Queen Alexandra " from which I 
extract them : — 

" There was hardly a Court in Europe from which I did not receive letters 
and telegrams suggesting remedies and treatment so diametrically opposite, that 
if I had not adhered to the experience I had learned in the wards of Guy's 
Hospital, I should have lost my head and my patient. On one of these occasions, 
I remember, the Duke of Cambridge came down to Sandringham to inquire about 
the Prince, and found me drawing on the back of the latest telegram I had 
received. He said : ' What are you doing Gull ? ' 

" ' I am drawing, sir, on the back of the last telegram I have received, a man 
at the wheel, and I am writing these words over it, " Never speak to the man at 
the wheel." ' 

" There was little to do but to watch and wait. After long hours I walked 
along the passage to take a breath of air, and I had scarcely stepped out upon 
the lawn, when one of the nurses ran along the passage crying out, ' Oh, sir, come 
back, come back. He's dying.' As we ran along the passage she said, ^ I do 
not believe God answers prayer.' I said, 'Why nurse?' She said, 'Because all 
England is praying for him, and now he's dying.' Yet that change which had 
aroused her worst fears was not the passing from life to death, but the turning 
back to life. From that very hour the Prince began to recover." 

How awful and pathetic was the anxiety in the Prince's own family, we learn 
from Mr. Kinloch Cooke's " Memoir of the Duchess of Teck," from which I have 
already had occasion to quote. From these interesting pages I transfer some 
extracts from the Duchess's Diary for the first fortnight of December : — 

"December i. — From Alix somewhat better news reached us, after a bad 
telegram at three from Dear Alice. December 2.- — A rather better account of 
Wales. December 3. — Wales improving. December 5. — -Better accounts from 
Sandringham, but poor Lord Chesterfield dead. December 6. — Reassuring 
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message from Alice. December 8. — Opened a telegram with anxious and dis- 
tressing news from Sandringham ; poor dear Wales has had a relapse ; his state 
evidently very critical. Gott helfe weiter. We were much upset, and with a 
heavy heart I closed my packet for the messenger, and wrote till dressing time, 
though I had much difficulty in settling down to anything. . . . Mama was very 
silent all dinner time^ but we never for a moment suspected, what we afterwards 
learnt had been the case, that she had received a worse telegram at five o'clock, 
and had in kindness kept it from us. . . .1 wrote chez moi till a most alarming 
telegram from Alice to Mama was brought me, with which I hastened to 
Gussy. . . . We cried over the almost hopeless accounts together, and spoke of 
the end as not far distant, provided dear Wales did not at once rally, and with 
despairing hearts we joined the others in the blue drawing-room. December g. — 
Gussy rushed in with a rather more hopeful telegram : ' Night quiet, exhaustion 
not increased, breathing clearer.' God grant he may yet rally and pull through ! 
It was a relief after all we had undergone, and thank God for it ; the agony of 
suspense was hard to bear. December lo. — On our return from church we 
found a telegram from Sandringham which Gussy tremblingly opened. Es 
Iccutete, ' A shade better.' Thank God! December lo. — About noon Geraldo 
rushed in with two telegrams, one sent off last night, the other this morning ; 
both heartrendingly sad, and giving next to no hope, but for the words, ' Yet we 
hope.' They were a cruel check to our faint hopes. We could think and talk 
of nothing else. December 12. — Dolphus brought us a very hopeless telegram 
from Alice : ' Night restless, very delirious, no signs of improvement.' 
December 1 3. — -To Mama's entree, when I found her, Gussy and Tante much upset 
over a very disquieting message from Alice, which said ' Night without rest ; 
no important change in the general state ; breathing is weak, anxiety increased.' 
One can only look to God's great mercy for further hope. December 14. — 
Biilow congratulated me on the better accounts which had just been received 
from Sandringham. It was the first I had heard of it ; just at that moment 
Wenckstein appeared with the telegram : ' Quiet sleep at intervals, gravity of 
symptoms diminished, state more hopeful. — Alice.' God be thanked for this 
blessed change. ... I read alone in Mama's room, amid tears and sobs, the 
touching account in the Daily Telegraph of our Wales's illness, of all that goes 
on at Sandringham, of the prayers for him, and the sermons preached about him. 
December 15. — A much more hopeful telegram from Alice, as follows: 'Bertie 
has passed a quiet night. The debility is great, but the conditions are much 
more favourable.' Thank God for this great mercy." 

The improvement continued, and on the 17th the Queen, with several 
members of her family, went to Sandringham Church. The next day Charles 
Blegg, the groom already mentioned, died in consequence of a relapse. He had 
throughout his illness been the object of the tender solicitude of the Princess, 
who constantly visited him. So excellent now was the Prince's progress indeed, 
that the Queen was able to return to Windsor on the 19th, and twenty-four 
hours later it was announced that thenceforward only one bulletin would be 
issued daily. 
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The Princess of Wales did not allow the terrible strain through which she had 
just passed to interfere with the usual distribution of Christmas gifts to those 
about her, and on the 23rd she was present, with Princess Alice, when 
they were handed to their recipients. General Knollys addressed a few words 
to them on behalf and by desire of the Prince. "His Royal Highness," 
he said, "returned thanks to the Almighty for his recovery, and would have 
wished, had his strength permitted, to leave his bed, and come among them, and 
trusted soon to be able to do so." 

We have already learned something of the worries of the doctors when the, 
Prince of Wales was at his worst, and on Christmas Day the correspondent of 
The Times at Sandringhaim had soinething more to say on the subject, 
" Telegrams and letters filled with the wildest suggestions have," he wrote, 
"throughout poured in upon the physicians. No post but brought its bundle of 
letters, and in the intervals the telegraph wire constantly flashed urgent advice 
of all sorts. The particular nostrum which was recommended and the medicines 
referred to were in some cases carefully forwarded, and in others persistent efforts 
were made to obtain personal interviews. In some cases the fear lest the 
physicians should prove obstinate as well as incompetent dictated direct appeals 
in other quarters, which, if they could' have been expected to have any effect at 
all, could only have had an injurious one. To open and read these communi- 
cations was pEirt of the occupation of those in attendance in the intervals of 
anxious watchfulness which it were inappropriate to call leisure. They were 
acknowledged with studious courtesy ; but even this seems in some cases to 
have been misinterpreted, and to have been made the ground of incorrect 
assumptions. Credit has in fact been publicly taken by those suggesting various 
remedies, who have alleged that there was a coincidence between the dates of 
such acknowledgment and various stages of the Prince's recovery. It is right 
to state, and indeed I have authority to state, that the recognised resources of 
medicine have proved equal to all the emergencies of the case, that during the 
course of the disease no other modes of treatment have been employed, or have 
been necessary, than those with which all regularly-educated physicians are 
acquainted, and which are taught in the schools by every well-informed teacher of 
medicine." 

This statement disposed of a great mass of legend, the echo of which is 
occasionally heard even to this day. A little before this, and when the patient 
was only just beginning to mend, there had been a comment in the Spectator 
which, after the lapse of a generation, it is still worth while tO' quote, since it 
sums up certain facts which cannot be too well remembered : — 

" The Princes of Wales of the House of Brunswick have usually been detested, 
and have never been popular with more than a section of the people. They have 
never, before this generation, seemed able to accept their somewhat painful 
position patiently, have usually gone into Opposition, and have always tried to 
obtain personal power as centres of some party to which they made promises 
which, when once called to the Throne, they perceived it was impossible to keep. 
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The last two Princes of the name, Frederic, who died, ajad George, afterwards 
George IV., were more despised and disliked than any person within the realm. 
The present Heir-Apparent has pursued a wiser course. He has been as 
Constitutional as his mother. Not ten men in England could say definitely to 
which of the great parties he belongs even in conviction, and on no single 
occasion has he made his personal influence conspicuous to the embarrassment of 
public affairs. His anxiety for Denmark in 1864 was not paraded, and was too 
natural to excite remark ; and if, as was rumoured, he disliked the disestabhsh- 
ment of the Irish Church, his opinion was not permitted to impede the course of 
the Queen's Government. He has led, in fact, the political life an Heir- 
Apparent in this country should lead, and has never led before, and he has 
his reward in the eager sympathy of the entire nation, unclouded by party dislike 
or political rancour. The unity of feeling throughout the Empire about his 
illness, the intense desire that he should win his gallant struggle with death, has 
been manifested in the most unexpected quarters and the most striking forms, 
till we scarcely know which is the more dramatic incident, the solemn service 
performed on his behalf in all the fire temples of Western India by a race to 
which his own is modern, and under forms before which our rituals are of 
yesterday; or the address of sympathy and hope which all the Democratic or 
Republican societies of Great Britain are signing to their Queen, an address, we 
venture to say, almost unexampled in our history, as evidence of the strength of 
the bond which imites the people and the Throne." 

The day after Christmas Day the Queen addressed one of those kindly and 
felicitous letters to the nation which it became her wont to write in days alike of 
sorrow and of gladness. " The Queen," it ran, " is very anxious to express her 
deep sense of the touching sympathy of the whole nation on the occasion of the 
alarming illness of her dear son, the Prince of Wales. The universal feeling 
shown by her people during these painful, terrible days, and the sympathy 
evinced by them with herself and her beloved daughter, the Princess of Wales, 
as well as the general joy at the improvement in the Prince of Wales's state, 
have made a deep and lasting impression on her heart that can never be effaced. 
It was, indeed, nothing new to her, for the Queen had met with the same 
sympathy when, just ten years ago, a similar illness removed from her side the 
mainstay of her fife, the best, wisest, and kindest of husbands. The Queen 
wishes to express at the same time, on the part of the Princess of Wales, her 
feelings of heartfelt gratitude, for she has been as deeply touched as the Queen 
by the great and universal manifestation of loyalty and sympathy. The Queen 
cannot conclude without expressing her hope that her faithful subjects will 
continue their prayers to God for the complete recovery of her dear son to 
health and strength." 

That night at the theatres there were memorable demonstrations of loyalty 
and thankfulness, and at Drury Lane, when the orchestra played " God bless the 
Prince of Wales," the whole house stood up and sang it three times in succession. 
The Queen went again to Sandringham on the 27th to see for herself the progress 
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that her son had made. The course of the Prince's recovery, although slow, was 
now iminterrupted. The most disquieting of the later symptoms had. been pain 
in the hip, but it gradually subsided, and the ist of January, 1872, was indeed 
a happy New Year's Day for the Royal Family. Two days later Sir William 
Jenner was able to leave Sandringham, and Sir James Paget followed him on 
the 4th. Dr. Gull and Dr. Lowe continued in attendance rather from excess of 
precaution than from any reaJ necessity. 
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